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HAKSPEARE makes Malcolm say of the Thane 
of Cawdor, that “ nothing m his life became 
him like the leaving it ” Of Pompeii it may 
be said, that nothing in its history is equal in interest to its 
last scene The fate of the gay Campanian city has been 
curious Some cities have secured enduring fame by their 
commercial opulence, like Tyre , by their art-wonders, 
like Athens , by then world-wide power, like Rome , or 
their gigantic rums, like Thebes Of others, scarcely less 
famous for tlieir wealth and empire, the site is almost 
forgotten , their very names have almost passed away 
from the memory of men But this third-rate provincial 
town — the “ Bnghton” or “ Scarborough” of the Roman 
patncians, though less splendid and far less populous 
than the English watenng-places— owes its celebnty to 
its very destruction Had it not been overwhelmed by 
the ashes of Vesuvius, the student, the virtuoso, and the 
antiquary, would never have been drawn to it as to a 



preface. 


ti 

shime worthy of a pflgnms homa^ Aa a graceful 
wnttr hts Justly remarked the lemble tooimUm whOrt it 
destroyed, has aUo sa^-ed Pompeu and m »o doing, has 
saved lor ns an ever ^-md iHQrtnuion of anoent Roman 
We. Hence the impcnshable fntcreit which attacha to 
It hence its charm for every cnltimed imnd. The 
year-long labours of the moat asaiduons German coto- 
mentator* codd never hare thrown Mch on amoant of 
light upon the inaimcii and custom* of the Romana, upon 
the works of the great Latin wntcra, as has been accottn 
phshed by the spade and pickaxe of the crcai-atora ol 
Pompeu. They ihow'us the theatre the forum, and the 
temple — the bakcr’i shop, and the gladiator'* trairung 
fcbool— the lady’s boudoir and the wealthy palnaani 
tahUnuai, — Just as they were when the life and motion 
of the bright dty were suddenly arrested, and its annals 
abruptly closed ^Vhat would we not gu'c for a mniUr 
illustration of Egyptian or Assyrian manner* I Ho* the 
hrstonan would rejoice if Pmcpoli*, or Palmyra, or 
Babylon, could in bkc manner be restored to the light 
of day 1 

It a not the object of the present rolnme to famish a 
hand book to the mined city In the works of GeU, 'fa 
loit, Fiorelh, Orerbeck, Dr. Dyer and VicoCnl, scarcely a 
detail has been oN-crloolcd , the subject is treated with 
the most exhaustiTC tnlnutencis and painsiakin^ research. 



The A\ntcr’s intention in the follovsing pages is simply to 
furnish <a general description of its more remarkable 
objects, that the reader may form a just conception of 
their value as illustraluc of the customs, arts, and do- 
mestic econom) of the ancients Then, if so disposcil, 
he maj pursue his studies uiih the assistance of the 
wnters abo\e mentioned The excellent ^\ork on Pom 
pen in the “ Librarj of Entertaining Knowledge” is now, 
to a certain extent, obsolete, and no other compendious 
summarj, in a handy and con\enient form, is accessible 
to the general reader The writer, therefore, bclic\es 
that there w’as a want to be supplied , and he tmsts he 
has succeeded in supplying it, by bringing within a 
moderate compass the results of the discovcnes made at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum up to the present lime And 
as his volume is designed for the young, he has intro- 
duced concise explanations of various points connected 
with Roman antiquities, w'hen they seemed needful to a 
clear comprehension of the subject Thus in connec- 
tion with the baths of Pompeii he has briefly described 
the general arrangements of the Roman Thermee, and m 
connection mth its theatres the mode of construction 
adopted by the ancient architects The critic will be 
pleased to remember, how^ever, that these descriptions 
have been purposely rendered as plain and unadorned as 
was consistent with accuracy 



Lastly th© -wnter has to ackDowledgc his obligations 
to the aathonues already quoted, and especially to Orer 
bctis Pompeju” Some admirable photographs of note- 
worthy buildings and objecta, accompanied by agreeable 
descriptions, will be found in Dr Dyer i Rums of Pom 
peu SirW Cells Pompeiana” is still a standard work, 
and the coloured hthographic plates m Nicolini i Le 
case cd i hlonumcnti di Pompeii are remarkable for theli 
accuracy and spinL 
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POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM 


I 

gjjstniUiniT jof (IHtics 

* The long, long night 

That followed, when the shower of ashes fell, 

Wlicn they that sought Pompen sought in vain 
It was not to be found," 

Rogers 

HE shores of the Bay of Naples exhibit a 
loveliness and a fertility which have in all 
ages won the admiration of every lover of 
the beautiful On this most favoured region 
Nature seems to have lavished, with unstinting hand, 
her choicest gifts The olive, the mulberry, and the 
vine adorn its verdant slopes , the bloom of flowers lies 
on Its plains , cool shadows nestle m its leafy woods , its 
sea shines ever with a tranquil azure , sweet odours are 
wafted by the breeze from its groves of citron and cedar , 
and over all the enchanted scene the cloudless heaven 
extends its arch of serenest blue Nor are there want* 

X 




FAIR PARTBENOPE,'^ 

Ing those aisocmUoM of wng and fable which add to 
the charm of ercn the 6irest landscape. Here Vugfl 
mvoked the happy Mtoes, among fidds whidi lecmcd 
conscemted to their worship. On yonder promontory 
of lljxvum hes honed the tnunpetcr of Hector and 
iEncai, whose name, as the poet foretold, hu become 
immortal 

iEttnunaqo* per oomen- 

In the blossomy ule of j^Eola dwelt the Circcan lor 
cercss— 


Th* dn^iUr of iIm ScN, witema cbcrkiU cap 
'WhowTV turn! loit Im — Uturw. 

At Sorento, winch loots out upon the f^rthcnopcan bay 
from lU casded heights, was born Torquato Tasso 

Oac« CMiAitf 

TIm (±Oilr»n xioUiiriac ilitS* tlonx Om iliore, 

Om lkaxl>*<l MCt«9ckiai of bh bda 

Rh to drlok dcni ot > jlu w nd tbrntb bf 
T ba dx pcorn <a' tbam tbal k«nr bwi 

Tr aiwpBrm ■tT'ra Ux gWv kad hli fUt — Roorkl. 

Gorgeouj Roman villas glittered of yore amid the 
purple Tincyards, and the shades of Cflcsar and Potnpey 
and Cicero appear ever present to the wanderer’s eye 
Once again we seem to hear the choral music swelling 
on the mnd as the gilded galJeyi of the imperial coort 
glide across the gleaming bay \onder con\‘ent of 
Poaiano recalls the memory of its founder Gonsal\ o dc 
Cordova, the great captain. Amalfi at the mouth of its 
deep roountain-gorge, revives the history of a mariUmc 
republic, which m the eleventh century was the first 
naval power m Europe. The radiant column* of 
Prestam belong to an age which peopled earth with fair 
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creations of god and goddess, nymph and faun The 
classic shores are bathed by the Tyrrhene waters , and 
blue against the eastern honzon lies the syren’s isle of 
Leucosia At Puteoh stood Cicero’s favounte villa, 
where the Emperor Hadnan is said to have been 
interred Westward of Monte Nuovo, and deep hidden 
among \ine-clad hills, sleeps the celebrated Lake of 
Avemus — 

“ Where the dark rock o’erhangs the infernal lake, 

And mingling streams eternal murmurs \iakc ” — Homer, 

Here, through the cavern of the Sibyl, ^neas descended 
into the realm of shadows Cumae, planted on its vol- 
canic steep, IS hallowed by the song of Pindar, who cele- 
brated the great victory of its citizens over the Etruscan 
armada At Liternum, cursing an ungrateful country, died 
the Roman general, Scipio Afneanus And, predomi- 
nant above all the sweet interchange of cliff, and glen, 
and plain, — its presence everywhere felt, if not directly 
seen — a power and a mystery in the landscape which we 
instinctively recognize, — looms the volcanic mass of 
mighty Vesuvius, nursing in its heart of hearts the 
imperishable fire Viewed from a distance, its flanks 
covered with wood and grove and bower, crowned with 
a weird and indescnbable beauty — 

“ An ampler ether, a divmer air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams’—* 

It seems as if the stones told of its temble powers of 
destruction were all the venest fables And yet, smilmg 
as IS now the bnght Campanian plain, and luminous as 
are now the soft Parthenopean shores, let but Vesuvius 



POMPEII AND ITS SCENEPY 
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Awake m its furj and all Win be changed m t moment 
to the bUckncAj of desolation. 

" Hm TcnUxt TkM «r^nad TmotW iUm i 

Tka jirscrm W« po«nd bar FWjib tldtJL 

Tbit Bafi-trar lorad barcod bb a all r a tcasai 
H«a da^do* jcnred to trip tia ft««a. 

Far awra tkaa 8(atm tkb aa Tcmn' fiaca | 

Aad fraM Alddct oara itaWDcd tba placa. 

Now flMiax oabwi ipraad dra wuto armadi, 

Aitd foda rafrat tlKt ^^da ata tlua ocCmd. — Uattial. 

On a ibght aicent at the ba*c of thu fiunoos moan- 
tarn itood, npwBrds of tiro thooiand yetn ago> a Cut 
and floanahmg atj which iti inhibitAnti knew as Poro- 
pcd. Ita atreeti sloped towards the nght bank of the 
iiTcr Samo (Sarmis) on the cart on the weit and sooth 
they inchncd towards the very marge of the crater as, 
from Its cuphkc shape, the andents caDed the Bay of 
Naples. Keeping along the sunny strand, the Pompaan 
might reach, in a couple of boon, the brceiy headland, 
crowned by the temples, theatres, and glittering houses 
of the fistcT aty of Herculaneum — so named from a tradi 
Uon that It was founded by the legendary hero Hercules. 
Both the»e aties, and the wide stretch of shore between 
them, were the favtmntc residency In andent dsyi^ of 
the wealthy Romans, who planted their luiunoui viUai at 
every vantage-point You may suppose, therefore that 
art bestowed its rarest embclhihments on the surround 
Ing landscapes, and that nothing was left undone which 
Could gratify the taste or soothe the fancy Yet these 
prosperous and optilcst ddes no longer seethe with busy 

stink], Fr^TMOM. k. 44. T Hk n* j«*i-pW itrtW* ^ nriw 
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life Vesuvius still casts its awful shadow '‘over the 
scene , the air is as sweet and balmy as in times of old , 
still npple the “ blue Parthenopean waves ” on the 
enchanted strand, — but Pompeii and Herculaneum have 
ceased to be From far off lands, which their inhabit- 
ants had scarcely heard of, come the antiquary and the 
scholar, the poet and the artist, to muse amid their 
rums Were they then destroyed by the storm of war, 
or were their streets swept clean of life by a sudden 
pestilence 1 Did their peoples migrate in a body 
to some wealthier region 1 Not so The morning 
came, and all was bnght and joyous The shops were 
filled uilh their usual wares, and crowded by in- 
tending purchasers , Campanian peasants stood in the 
streets with baskets of fruit and flowers , the slaves 
drew water at the fountains , the gambler rattled his 
dice , the drunkard quaffed his wine , in the pubhc 
places gathered the chanots of the wealthy , the pnest 
sacnficed at the altar , the merchant trafficked in the 
forum , and in the crowded theatre men and women had 
gathered “with wolfish eyes” to watch the struggles 
of the athlete and the gladiator in the bloody arena , 
when, suddenly, a great cloud rose above the crest of 
Vesuvius in the shape of a pine-tree 1 The earth sliook , 
the waves rolled to and fro in hasty tumult , darkness 
swept over the earth , flashes of fire broke through the 
shrouded sky , showers of stones, and ashes, and fine 
dust descended heavily and persistently on the plain, 
nvers of burning, hissing lava, and of steaming mud and 
water, rolled down the mountain-sides, and poured over 
the doomed cities in a deluge of destruction ' In a few 



*6 HiSTOfUCJM DETAILS. 

hours the scene vras clumged, as tf some evil spmt hyi 
there isTonght out its most fiital spells. Commerce and 
trade, art and saence, pleasure and bcenac, honest m* 
dortiy and roloptuous sloth, all » ere luddenljr dissolved I 
The gambler perished at hii dice, the dranfcord over hb 
wine-cnp. Terrified fngitiTes, amazed hj the dailmess, 
confused hj the horror -vrerc cut off m thar retreat, 
and rtneken dead. Alas for Pompen 1 — it bad ceased 
to be J Alas for Hercolancuin 1 — men knew its place 
no more I Buried beneath the lava and the accumu 
lated volcanic di^ns he temple and dreos, the tribunal, 
the shrme, the ftestoed wall, the bright mosaic floor 
bat there Is neither life nor motion m either Ci^ 
of the Dead, though the sea that once bore their 
argosies still shimmers in the sunshine, and the mourn 
tarn that accomplished their destruction still breathes 
forth smoke and fire I 

The story of Pompeu and Herculaneum has been 
often told and yet I seek to tell it once agam, A\'bat 
I have to say wiD, however be said conoiely and in 
such wise that he who runs may read while I hope to 
embody m my narnitnrc the latest results of the research 
of many trustworthy authorine*. 

At a very remote penod the fertile beauty of the Bay of 
Naples bad iodoced the adi’cnturous Greeks to settle pn 
its shores. Their seamen had earned home to the states 
of Hellas the praue of its nch landscapes, its orange 
grtn'ts and violet nor bad they foigotten its 

matufotd capabilities for a mantlnic and commcrcul 
population. It was long before the foundanoo of Rome 
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ihit the Greeks, insligntcd b}' Uicsc reports, planted 
their colony of Cunire upon its trachylic hill* and along 
its sea-girt chfis 

TeJ V* irt'/i Ki/mr cXtrpjc^fj — I’l dnjw 

From thence arose many other settlements, either on 
the Gulf of Puteoh or among the Eubaian hills, on the 
shores of Gaeta or on the site of the modern Naples 
Soon the entire margin of the bay, from Sorrentum to 
Miscnum, was studded by flourishing Greek cities, 
enjO}ing aiirtual independence, and coicring the seas 
Mith their armadas The original Oscan inhabitants oi 
the country nere reduced into subjection, and the towis 
which they had founded were either occupied by the 
Greeks or acknowledged them as masters In course of 
time. It IS true, the Oscan language prevailed over that 
of the invaders, whose mfenor numbers were gradually 
absorbed in the preponderant Oscan population , but 
what may be called a lea\en of Greek feeling and 
thought, and Greek perception of the beautiful, evisted 
dowm to the last hour of the doomed cities 

Pompeii, Oscan in origin, thus became Greek by 
conquest, and once more Oscan by the force of numbers 
It loved, how'ever, to claim for itself a Greek founder, 
and, without the slightest justification from facts, or even 
tradition, asserted that it was built by Hercules The 
etymology of its name is uncertain, though some authon- 
ties consider it to be denved from Ilo/iircta, “ store- 
houses ” Its earlier history is as doubtful as its 


* Strabo asserts that Cumsc \\as the most ancient of all the Grech dtics in 
ttal> and Sicily 
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etymology tnd we can only safely assert that it was 
succesaiTely occupied by the Etruscans and the SaitH 
mtes. The Campanians were conquered by Rome in 
ac. 340, but Pompeii pTescrred hi independence foi 
some few years longer In B.a 310 it was attacked by 
the Roman fleet under Publius Corochoi but the Pom- 
peians repulsed their formidable enemy Another period 
of obsennty foDows, and we hear no more of the city 
until the outbreak of the Social or ifarsic War m n.c 91 
It had undoubtedly become an ally or tributaiy of Rome. 
But It now joined the other Campanian towns in their 
rebellion, was besieged by Sulla, and only nved from 
total destruction by the strategy of Qucntnii. The 
Italian general, however was defeated with great loss at 
Nola* (B.C. 89). Sulla was prevented from following up 
his victory by the Manan mtngnes in the capital and 
to this arcumstance may be due the lement terms which 
Pompen secured At all erent*, while the othfcr Cam- 
panian cities were severely punished, their inhabitants 
cxpcHed, and Roman colomcs settled m their places, 
Pompen escaped with the demohtion of its fortiflcationj, 
was admitted to the rank of a “ muniapium, and suffered 
to retain its own law*. Sulla, however placed a military 
colony {Coicnia Vatena Cemeha) m the suburbs to 
overawe the atizcns and frequent collisions ensued 
between them, necessitating appeals to the Roman 
senate. 

Its delightful situation its genial chmatc, and lu 
numcroos sources of recreation soon attracted to it the 
wealthier Romans. Cicero built himself a villa m its 

m fitCt Cii Jt, 1 



THE COURSE OF EVENTS tg 

neighbourhood, where he uTote his treatise ‘‘ De Officiis,” 
and where he held high converse with Hirtius, Balbus, 
and Pansa Dunng the Servile War it was the head- 
quarters of Cossinius, one of tlie legates in the army of 
the prmtor P Vannius, and Spartacus nearly surpnsed 
and captured him while he was bathing in the “ Parthe- 
nopean waters” (b c 73) Augustus planted here a 
second colony of Roman veterans, in the same suburb 
as the colony of Syha, thenceforth named Pagus Augus- 
ius Felix Within its walls Claudius found an asylum 
from the tyrannical vaganes of his uncle Tibenus, and 
his son Drusus died here in his childhood, choked by a 
pear which in play he had been throwing up and catch- 
ing in his mouth (a.d 20) * The odious oppressions of 
Sejanus, the infamous favounte of an infamous master, 
drove to Pompeii for refuge tlie fabulist Phsedrus , and 
it would appear, from some statements of his own, that 
in the gay Campanian city Seneca passed much of his 
studious youth One of the latest events in its annals 
was the quarrel between its inhabitants and those of 
Nucena (now Nocera), onginating in some local sar- 
casms at a gladiatonal combat which had taken place in 
the Pompeian amphitheatre Words led to blows a 
battle was fought, and the Nucenans lost the victor)'’ 
Baffled m the field, they resorted to the council, and 
laid their complaint before the Emperor Nero, who 
decided that the Pompeians were in the wrong, and 
prohibited them from all theatrical entertainments for 
ten years Such a sentence remarkably illustrates the 
importance which the Romans attached to these amuse- 

* Suetonius, Claudua^ 27 



20 A POMPEIAN QUARREL. 

mcBts, and ihowa how largely they entered into and 
made a portion of their daily life I do not thmk that 
the inhabitant* of Harrogate or Brighton for uutancc, 
would consider it a levcro puniahment if thar theatres 
were closed for half-a-dozen decadei. 

In the Street of Mercnry and near the city wall, there 
remain* to this day affiaed to the side of a boose, a can- 
ca tnr e or rude drawing *cratched on the plaster with a 
sharp-pomted instrument by lome lively Pompeian patnot, 
m commcmoraiion of this proyinaal squabble* An 
armed figure — apparently a 
gladiator— Is seen descend 
mg the steps of the amphi- 
theatre, with a shield m hn 
left hand, and b hi* right 
the Victor’s emblem, a palm- 
branch. Two rude figures 
on the left seem intended 
for a Pompeian conqueror dragging up a ladder hu 
bound and hnmihated pnioner Underneath b written 
an explanatory legend,— 

OuapKxl vtouria n« caai petiMU. 

(...'p.nl.rM yffi pcfWMd tn rletocT togttbtr wWi Qm 

This occurred m S9- Foar yean later the hmoiy 
of Pompen was abruptly terminated by an appalling 
catastrophe- — n catastrophe, nereTthelesi, to which It 
owes Its present fame and which has communicated to 
its rums an importance second only to those of mighty 
Rome hcrselfi For while m the Eternal City we find 

LtW»0-<^Z*Wrt*W»f lj<.r 
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our aclnuriuon cvcilcil b) nich, and fncre, and column , 
b} the rent jnbcc and shiUcred icmplc — in Pompeii U 
IS our mii-rcst ihii is ‘<iimuhtcd In the cvhibilion of the 
inner life and daily habiis of their builders It is this, 
as Dr l')\er observes, that makes a visit to Pompeii 
so atiracUve, that bestows upon it Us sole histone value 
Rome possesses momimems of surpassing splendour, 
whicn leave on the mmd 01 the sjKClator an indelible 
impression 'Iheir remains arc uneapidlcd, the} can 
never fad to stir the jioets fine) Put they tell us 
nothing of the home life of the Romans, of ihcir domestic 
arrangements and social customs \t Pomjien, on the 
contrarv, their houses are unroofed for our inspection, 
we ma) trace their accustomed haunts, we mi) enter 
their innermost chambers, we ina) see the cook at his 
oven, the winc-vendor m his shop, the noble lady in her 
boudoir, wc ma) read their electioneering pasquinades, 
and admire their pictures U is, in some sort, a realiration 
of the old fable of the Sleeping Beauty, — all v itahty, and 
motion, and energ), after having been suddenly arrested 
and held m suspense for two thousand years, seem again, 
at our bidding, to have resumed their wonted course, — 

** And all the lon^ pcni sircnnj of life 
Dashed dounv^'ard m a catartet,*'— Fe N\ 50 ' 

It has been called a City of the Dead, but the scholar, 
the artist, the man of vivid imagination and quick con- 
ceptions, will easily re-people its silent streets, and re- 
animate Its torpid energies, until, for them, it becomes 
henceforth a city of the living 


The same great and awful catastrophe which destroyed 
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Pompeii mvolmi the aties RercuhiKam and Staha. 
In ram. The three citica were ntnated at nearlj the 
same distance firom each other Hercalaneum, north- 
west, on the site now occopjed bj Porta and Pesma, 
abcrat four miles from Naples Pompeii, m the centre, 
on the nght banlc of the Saroo, nx miles from Her 
cabnenm and S tab le, on the lower slope of Monte 
San Angelo sooth, between four and fire miles from 
Pompeu. Herculaneum and Pompeii formed with Vesu 
viQs a triangle, of which the volcano was the apex the 
shorter leg between Vesurras and Herculancam the 
longer between Vesuvius and Pompefa, while the base 
Ime might be protracted perpendicularly to Stabuc. 
Thus — 


HcrcvlcPKum as already stated, was founded according 
to the boastful tradmon of its Greek colonist^ by Hercules 
whence Ond ralU it Her-ttka urbt. It would seem to hare 
been an Oscan settlement, captured by some Greeks from 
Cmnx, and afrerwards occupied m succession by the Os- 
cans, the Tyrrheneans, the Pdasgians, and the Samnitcs. 
According to Livy it was captured from the bttcr people 
io ac apj by the Poroan consul, Spunui Canahu^ sur 
named Maximus. In the Socul V ar It joined the other 
Campanian does in their ro-olt against Rome, but was 
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besieged and captured by Didius, b c 80 Like Pompeii, 
It was admitted to the Roman franchise as a viumapiwn, 
and enjoyed its own local laws and pnvileges under its 
Demarchs and Archons Many splendid villas were 
erected in its vicinity b> the Roman patricians Serviha, 
the mother of Brutus, and the favourite mistress of Julius 
Caesar, resided here on an estate presented to her by the 
great Dictator Its position was particularly healthy, 
for it crowned a projecting headland between two rivers, 
and looked across the Bay of Naples m a south-westerly 
direction Its port was called Rettiia, a name preserved 
in the modem Resina 

Siabtce, another of the Greek colonies on this delightful 
coast, lay on the gently rising ground at the base of 
Monte San Angelo, commanding a noble panorama of 
the Parthenopean waters Little of its history is known 
to us It suffered severely in the Social War Sulla 
drove out its wretched inhabitants, and supphed their 
places with a colony of his veterans The Roman nobles 
planted their villas all about its environs, in order to 
avail themselves of its mineral waters, which were praised 
for their sanitary properties by Pliny and Columella It 
was overwhelmed by tlie eruption of Vesuvius in a d 79, 
when the elder Pliny lost his hfe, under circumstances to 
be hereafter related Its site is marked by the modem 
port, arsenal, and town of Castellamare 

It now seems desirable to furnish the reader with some 
notes on what may be termed the ancient history ofi 
Vesuvius 
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The ivholc region of Catnpama pracnts aboodant m* 
(hcaboni of wkanic activity wherefore the anaenu 
fnpposed it to have been the icene of the wars between 
the giants and the gods, and named it /IWynn Cavt/i^ 
the Phlegnean hclds (firom Hebrew GirvA *^mar 
vellons strife”). They mvested the entire region with an 
atmosphere of mjatenoos fiible. The horrors of Tar 
taros, the crcrborniDg Phkgetbon the dar^metj, and 
the caverns, and the noisome vapours of Hades, were 
niggested to therr hvely imagmation by its volcanic 
featnres. The rent, scorched, and stneten earth, tcsil 
fied to the awfiil force of Japitcri lhanderbolts. Lake 
Avcnmi — Aomoi, the burUess — hidden among the 
gloom of forests, and subject of old to such mcphltk cx 
halations that no himg creature could endure their in- 
fluence — became the mouth of helL Under the island 
of Inaiime (Ischia) lay fettered the giant T)*phoD, or 
Typheeuj, who, vainly rebclhng against his chains, shook 
the earth as with on earthquake,* 

And Ail«. by JoT« W-wC 

flna Smd 0* Trpkon •an»r Wrart. — ^Vwtoi.ye’*^ fa- 

And a temple to the omnipotent god of Olymptrs was 
reared on the very summit of Vesunos. 

Vcsnvias has been for eighteen centuries one of the 
most active volcanoes m the world Art before the 
Christian era it must have been quiescent for a very long 
penod as none of the anaent imten record an crop’ 
tion. They describe it os a volcino, having cavernous 
hollows, says Straboi, in its andery rock% which look 

HemvT tJoJ, At ftt I'nN' m f S** 
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as if they had been acted on by fire ” In configuration, 
the mountain differed greatly from its present outline 
Its summit was then level, with a hollow garlanded by 
^7lld vines, in which Spartacus and his gladiators posted 
their camp The cone, which now forms so conspicuous 
a feature of it, did not exist, and the circular ndge called 
Somnia, which now encloses it, was undoubtedly a por- 
tion of the wall of the ancient crater Vesuvius was 
then luxunantly clothed in vegetation, the vine and the 
wild olive enriched its rugged flank Flourishing cities 
stood at Its base There was no sign of the coming evil 
But in A D 63, and in the reign of Nero, the long 
period of repose was broken, and the latent fires burst 
forth ivith temfic violence An earthquake overthrew 
a considerable portion of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
Scarcely had their inhabitants in some measure recovered 
from their alarm, and begun to rebuild their shattered 
edifices, when a still more terrible catastrophe occurred, 
and the first recorded eruption of Vesuvius, on the 23rd 
of August, A.D 79, completed the rum of the two cities 
Of this event we fortunately possess a singularly graphic 
description by one who was not only an eye-witness, but 
well qualified to observe and record its phenomena — I 
mean Pliny the Younger, whose narrative is contained m 
two letters addressed to the histonan Tacitus * These 
letters run as follows — 

“ Your request,” he writes, “ that I would send you an 
account of m> uncle’s death [the elder Pliny, author of 

• C, Plinu Alcib , Eptsiolat^ lib vi i 6 ct 20 The ** Epistolsc” have been 
tmnshted bj Lord OiTcr>, and Melmoth, I follow, to some extent, the version 
of the hiter o 

( 100 ) ^ 
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the Shtona ^^atkralis\ m order to trananut a more 
exact rektioQ of it to portenty menu my actnowledg 
menu for thould the calamity be celebrated by yoor 
pen, lU mexnoiy I fed aasored, wfll be rendered impcnah 
able. He was at that bme, with the fleet nodcr 

his command, at Misenum. On the 14th of Angtm, 
about one m the afternoon my mother desired him to 
observe a clond which teemed of unusual ihape and 
dimenucmJL He bad Jost returned from the 

benefit of the sun,* and after a cold water bath and a 
•light repast, had retired to hu atudy He immediately 
arose, and proceeded to a nsmg ground, from whence 
he might more datinctJy mark this veiy uncommon 
appearance. 

“At that distance it could not be clearly percci\-ed 
from what mountain the cloud Issued, but it was after 
waids atceTtained to proceed from Mount Vetunus. I 
cannot better describe Iti figure than by comparing U to 
that of a pine trcc,+ for it thot up to a great height like 
a trunk, and extended itself at the top mto a kind of 
branches occunoned I imagine, either by a sudden 
gust of air that impelled it, the force of which decreased 
at It adranced upwards, or by the expaiuioa 0/ the cloud 
ittelf; when prested back again by its own weight Some 
tlmci It appeared bright and lomctimei dark and spotted, 
as it became more or lets impregnated with earth and 
anden. This extraordinary phenomenon cxdtcd my 
undcf phflotophical conositj’ to inquire into it more 

Tb« TUeux*. M of iWw twxhS. »irTw 

dt&f tt tiwurt itWr wxiJk «l2, tr4 W tr •a'k !• A* tsm, 
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closely He ordered a light vessel to be got ready for 
him, and in\ ited me to accompany him if I pleased I 
leplied that I would rather continue my studies 

“ As he was leaving the house, a note was brought to 
him from Rectina, the iMfe of Bassus, who was in the 
utmost alarm at the imminent peril which threatened 
her, for her villa being situated at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, the only mode of escape was by sea She 
earnestly entreated him, therefore, to hasten to her assist- 
ance ' He accordingl} changed his first design, and what 
he began out of cunosity, now continued out of heroism 
Ordenng the galleys to put to sea, he went on board, 
wnth an intention of assisting not only Rectina, but 
several others, for the villas are very numerous along that 
beautiful shore Hastening to the very place which other 
people were abandoning in terror, he steered directly 
towards the point of danger, and with so much com- 
posure of mind, that he was able to make and to dictate 
his observations on the changes and aspects of that 
dreadful scene 

“ He was now so nigh the mountain that the cinders, 
which grew thicker and hotter the nearer he approached, 
feU into the vessel, together with pumice-stones and 
black pieces of burning rock, and now the sudden ebb 
of the sea, and vast fragments rolling from the mountain, 
obstructed their nearer approach to the shore Pausing 
to consider whether he should turn back again, to which 
he was advised by his pilot, he exclaimed, ‘ Fortune 
befhends the brave carry me to Pomponianus ’ 

“ Pomponianus was then at Stabise,* separated by a 

* Now Castellamart (Sec anU p 23-) 
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the Hidcrta J\aikralis\ m order to trannmt a 
exact relation of it to posterity ments my acknowlei 
menu for should the calaimi^ be celebrated by yt 
pcT^ Its memory J feel assured, wiD be rendered impen: 
able. He iras at that tnnt^ wrth the fleet one 

hu command, at Misenom. On the a4th of Aogu 
about one m the afternoon, my mother dcaired him 
observe a cload ^tuch acemetl of onusual shape ai 
dimensions. He had just returned from taking t 
benefit of the sun * and after a cold water bath and 
slight repast, had retired to his study He immediate 
arose, and proceeded to a ruing ground, from when' 
he might more distinctly mark thu very uncomtnc 
appearance. 

“At that distance it coold not be deariy pciedrs 
from what mountain the dond issued, but it was aftc 
wards ascettamed to proceed from Mount Veau^duL 
cannot better describe lU figure than by comparing it t 
that of a pine tree,+ for it shot up to a great height Uk 
a trunk, and extended itself at the top Into a Und t 
branches occasioned t imagine, either by a sudde 
gust of air that impelled it, the force of which decrease 
as It adranced apn-ards, or by the expansion of the cloo' 
itselli when pressed back agam by its own weight Some 
times It appeared bngbt, and sometimes dark and spotted 
as It became more or less impregnated with canh ant 
doders. Thu extraordinary phenomenon excited mj 
uncles philosophical curiosity to inquire into ft mon 

Tl)^ tUeUM, M oo* rf iW k«*lii *»« »«■*•»—< 
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closely He ordered a light vessel to be got ready for 
him, and invited me to accompany him if I pleased I 
leplied that I would rather continue my studies 

“ As he was leaving the house, a note was brought to 
him from Rectma, the wife of Bassus, who ivas in the 
utmost alarm at the imminent penl which threatened 
her , for her villa being situated at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, the only mode of escape was by sea. She 
earnestly entreated him, therefore, to hasten to her assist- 
ance * He accordingly changed his first design, and what 
he began out of cunosity, now continued out of heroism 
Ordenng the galleys to put to sea, he went on board, 
with an intention of assisting not only Rectma, but 
several others, for the villas are very numerous along that 
beautiful shore Hastening to the very place which other 
people were abandoning m terror, he steered directly 
towards the point of danger, and with so much com- 
posure of mind, that he was able to make and to dictate 
his observations on the changes and aspects of that 
dreadful scene 

“ He was now so nigh the mountain that the cinders, 
which grew thicker and hotter the nearer he approached, 
fell into the vessel, together with pumice-stones and 
black pieces of burning rock, and now the sudden ebb 
of the sea, and vast fragments rolling from the mountain, 
obstructed their nearer approach to the shore Pausing 
to consider whether he should turn back again, to which 
he was advised by his pilot, he exclaimed, ‘ Fortune 
befnends the brave carry' me to Pomponianus ’ 

“ Pomponianus was then at Stabise,* separated by a 

■* No\s Casicllamarc (See ante p 23.) 
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gulf wluch the «a, tiler •e\'eral imding?, formt upon 
the shore. He hod already sent bis baggage on bojunJ 
for though not at that tjtne in actual danger yet bcmg 
Within prospect of it, he was determined if it drew nearer 
to pat to sea as soon as the wind should change. The 
wind was fitTOorahie, however for carrying my uncic to 
Poroponianus, whom he found in the greateat constema 
tion- He embraced him tenderly encouragiDg nnd 
counselling him to keep op his ^ints and still better to 
dissipate his ahum he ordered, with an oir of uiKonccm 
the baths to be got ready After baring bathed he 
sat down to supper with great checrfalness, or what 
was equally courageous, with aft the sembtuxx of 
It 

" Meanwhile the eruption from hfounl Vesunos broke 
first m se\eial places with great Molence, and the dark 
ness of the night contributed to render it still more 
Visible and dreadful But my unde, to soothe the 
nmncoci of his foend declared it was on!) the burning 
of the Milages, which the country people had abandoned 
to the flames. After thb, he retired to rest and it is 
certnm he was so htUc dtscomposed as to &11 into a deep 
sleep for being lomcnhat coipolcnt, and breathing hard 
those who attended without actually heard him snore 
The court which led to his apartment being neailt 
filled with stones and ashes, it ^Wd hai-c been unpov 
siblc for him had he continacd there longer to haic 
made his way out it nns thought proper ihcrtforc, to 
awaken hmi. He got up and Joined Pomppomatms and 
the rest of his company who were not unconcetned 
enough to thtnl of going to bed. They cor^ftted to- 
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gelher wluch course would be the more prudent to trust 
to the houses, which now shook from side to side with 
frequent and Molcnt concussions, or escape to the open 
countr}, where the calcined stones and cinders fell in 
such quantities, as notwithstanding their lightness, to 
threaten destniction In this dilemma they decided on , 
the open countr)’, as olTering the greater chance of 
safet) , a resolution which, while the rest of the company 
hastily adopted it through their fears, my uncle embraced 
only after cool and deliberate consideration Then they 
went forth, having pillows tied upon their heads with 
napkins, and this was their sole defence against the 
storm of stones that fell around them 

“ It was now’ day e\er) where else, but there a deeper 
darkness pre\ ailed than in the obscurest night, though it 
was m some degree dissipated by torches and lights of 
various kinds They thought proper to go down farther 
upon the shore, to ascertain whether they might safely 
put out to sea, but found the waves still extremely high 
and boisterous There my uncle, having drunk a draught 
or two of cold w’ater, flung himself dow’n upon a cloth 
w’hich was spread for him, when immediately the flames 
and their precursor, a strong stench of sulphur, dispersed 
the rest of the company, and compelled him to rise He 
raised himself w’lth the assistance of tw'o of the servants, 
but instantly fell down dead, suffocated, I imagine, b) 
some gross and noxious vapour, for his lungs had alwa)'s 
been w’eak, and he had frequently suffered from difficulty 
of breathing As soon as it w'as light again, which was 
not till the third day after this melancholy accident, his 
body W’as found entire, and free from any sign of vio 
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Icncc, exactly m the tttne po*tnre that he fell to that he 
looked more hTtc one atleep than dead.” 

In his tecond letter to Taatui, Phdy relates his own 
expencnces of the phenomenon. 

The letter which, in comphance with yonr reqocst, I 
wrote to you concerning my unde i death, has raoed it 
teems, your curiosity to know what terrors and dangers 
attended mt while I continaed at hljscnnm for there, I 
think, the account In my former broke ofC 

TVaixk wxtttari ilirfBl] vU taKS.w;uil (tin, 

AadHod* tlKaUcrt By Wirt, 

1 taW tW vtrl. 

" My unde haying left oa, I pimraed the studies which 
had prevented my accorapanjing him, until ft was tunc 
to bathe. After which I went to supper {ad cccnam) tod 
from thence to bed, where my sleep was greatly broken 
and disturbed. For days before there had been some 
thocks of an earthquake, which the less surprised us at 
they are extremely frequent in Campania but on that 
night they were so particularly vaolenl as not only to 
shake cTCiylhiDg aboot ui, but to threaten toU! ruin. 
My mother flew to my dumber where she found me 
already rising in order to awaken her A\e went out 
into Q small court belonging to the house which sepa 
rated It from the sea. As I pras at that tune but eighteen 
years of age, I know not mbeiher roy bebavfour In this 
jondure may be called courage or rashness but I took 
op livy and amoied myself with turning orcr that 
antbor and making extracts from him, as if alt about me 
YVTj,y«r-w wwa 
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had been in full security Wlnle wc were thus situated, 
we were joined by a friend of iiij uncle’s, who had come 
from Spam on a \ isit to him , and he, obsen mg me sit 
ting by my mother with a book in my hand, strongly 
censured her calmness, and repro\cd me for my careless 
indifference Nevertheless, I still went on with my 
author 

“Day was rapidly breaking, but the light was exceed- 
ingly faint and languid , the buildings all around us tot- 
tered, and though we stood upon open ground, jet, as 
the area was narrow' and confined, we could not remain 
witliout certain and formidable peril, and w e therefore 
resoKed to quit the town The people followed us m a 
panic of alarm, and, as to a mind distracted with terror 
ever)' suggestion seems more prudent than Us ow’n, 
pressed in great crowds about us in our way out 

“As soon as we had reached a convenient distance 
from the houses, w'c stood still, in the midst of a perilous 
and most dreadful scene Ihe chariots which w'e had 
ordered to be drawn out oscillated so violently, though 
upon the most level ground, that we could not keep them 
stead), even by supporting them with large stones The 
sea seemed to roll back upon itself, and to be driven 
from Its strands by the earth’s convulsive throes, it 
is certain, at least, that the shore was considerably en- 
larged, and that several manne animals were left upon it 
On the other side, a black and terrible cloud, bursting 
with an Igneous serpentine vapour, darted out a long 
train of fire, resembling, but much larger than, the flashes 
of lightning Our Spanish friend, whom I have already 
mentioned, now addressed himself to my mother and me 
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with great camestoefis If jour brother*-Hmd yout 
unde — 11 cafe, oid he, * he certainly wtruld wuh that 
you were also, if he haa perished, it wai hi» deiire, do 
douht, that you might aorvivc him why then, do jrou 
delay yoar escape one rooraent f W^e could oerer thinfc 
of out own safety we replied, while uncertam of hia 
TTiercapon our friend toot leave of us, and withdrew 
from the danger with the utmost precipitancy 

Soon afterwards the black doud seemed to descend 
and enshroud the whole cucean as, m truth, rt entirely 
concealed the island of Caprea and the headland of 
Miaennm. ily mother implored me to make my escape 
at any rat^ which as I was young, I ought readily do 
as for herself she said her age and corpulency rendered 
the attempt uselesa But she would gladly meet death 
if she could have the satisfaction of seemg that she was 
not the occasion of nunc. I absolutely refused to leave 
her and taking her by the hand I led her on she cons 
plied reluctantly and not without many reproaches to 
herself for retarding my flighL 

The ashes now began to fall uppn us, though in no 
considerable quantity Turning my head, I perceived 
behind us a dense smoke:, which came roiling in our 
tnwik Jile a torrent I proposed, while there was yet 
some bght, to diverge from the high rood lest she should 
l>e crushed to death ra the dark by the crowd that fo! 
lowed us. Scarcely had we stepped aside when darkness 
overspread us not the darkness of a doudy night, ot 
when there is no moon, but that of a chamber which i» 
close shot with a)] the fights estinct And then notbmfi 
Could you hear but the shrieks of women the cnea of chib 
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dren, and the exclamations of men Some called aloud for 
their little ones, others for their parents, others for their 
husbands — being only able to distinguish persons by 
their \oiccs, tins man lamented Ins own fate, that man 
the fate of Ins family, not a few’ wished to die out of 
\cry fear of death, man) lifted their hands to the gods, 
but most imagined that the last and eternal night was 
come, winch should destroy the w'orld and the gods 
together^ Among these were some who increased the 
real terrors by imaginar) ones, and made the terrified 
multitude falsely bche\e that Misemim was actually in 
flames At length a glimmer of light appeared, which 
we imagined to be rather the foretoken of an approach 
ing burst of flames, as in truth it was, than the return of 
day The fire, however, having fallen at a distance from 
us, we were again immersed in dense darkness, and a 
heavy shower of ashes fell upon us, which w’c were at 
times compelled to shake off — othcnvise vve should have 
been crushed and buried in the heap I might boast 
that, dunng all tins scene of horror, not a sigh or expres- 
sion of fear escaped me, had not my composure been 
founded on that miserable though potent consolation, 
that all mankind were involved in the same calamity, 
and that I imagined I was perishing with the W’orld 
Itself ' 

“ After a while, tins dreadful darkness gradually disap- 
peared like a cloud of smoke , the actual day returned, and 
with It the sun, though very faintly, and as when an eclipse 
is coming on Ev'^ery object that presented itself to our 

* The later philosophers taught that all the world would be destrojed b> fire 
and that the gods thcmscKcs would pensh in this final conflagration 
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cya (which were extrerael/ weakened) «emed changed, 
bang cm ered with a enut of white whes, like a deep 
layer of mow TVe returned to jr«enam, where we 
refreshed oursdvea as well os we coaid, and paned an 
auaiona mght between hope and fear, thoagh, indeed 
with a much larger iharc of the latter for the earth* 
quake itiU continued while leverat eiatcd indmdoah 
ran up and down augmenting their own and thar friend* 
calamities by terrible prcdictioni. However my mother 
and mjid^ notwithstanding the dinger we had escaped, 
and all which itiU impended, entertained no thoughts of 
qmttmg the place until wc should receive (tome account 
from tny trade.” 

The interesting stalcmcnU of Dray the younger havT 
been confirmed m every respect byictentific eaamiaatioQ 
of the buned aties. The eruption of the year jg was 
not accompanied by any of those seething nrers of 
molten fiery lam which have been the principal feature 
in lata outbursts, Pompai, from its elevated position 
could not have been destro>td by lava. It was buned 
under a mass of calaned pumice-stone — l3fdl<f os the 
Italians call it — winch descended in such aroanng quan 
tides as to form an accuraulatioD over the dl) fuU twenty 
feet m depth. Showen of nxks and stones were also 
among the fatal agents of nnn and vast streams of water 
and of wet sand or mud, whKi thickened into a spedes 
of volcanic paste. This seems to hare proved mor 
destnicuTC than the lapiUo for it is evident, from the 
rescardics made among the ruins, that many penons 
who were escaping on the suHace of the Updlo or bad 
sheltered themscUcs in comets wi ere It could not pene* 
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trate, were o\eriakcn and Inincd by the mud The 
shocks of earthquake kdlcd manj — se\cral skeletons 
na\cbeen discovered of persons overwhelmed by a fall- 
ing wall, while others were suflbcatcd, like the elder 
Plmj, b) the mephitic vapours with which the atmo- 
sphere was charged 

Ihe eruption was terrible m all its circumstances — the 
lolhng mud, the cloud of darkness, the flashes ol electric 
fire, the shaking earth — but )et more terrible in its 
novelty of character and the seemingl} wide range of its 
influence These combined causes would appear to 
have exercised a fatal effect on the Pompeian*:, and but 
for them nearly all might have escaped 'Ihus, the 
amphitheatre was crowded when the catastrophe oc- 
curred, but onlj two or three skeletons have been found in 
It, which probably were those of gladiators alicady killed 
or wounded Tlic bold, the prompt, and the energetic 
saved themselves b) immediate flight , those who lingered 
through love or avarice, supine indiflcrencc, or palsying 
fear, perished A majority of the inhabitants probably 
took to the sea. Judging from the number of bodies 
found up to this date, we may infer that out of a popula- 
tion of 20,000, some 2000 fell vuctims 

Many, to escape from the lapillo, sought refuge in the 
lower rooms or underground cellars of their houses, but 
there the steaming mud pursued and overtook them 
Had It been otherwise, they must have died of hunger 
or suffocation, as all av'enues of egress were absolutely 
blocked up Thus, in the suburban villa known as the 
“ House of Diomed,” eighteen persons, mostly women, 
had gathered in the spacious quadrangular cellar sur 
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roandiDg the garden bat were overwhelmed by the In. 
rush of the dcstroyiog flood "This deluge of flmd 
matter which after a time became voy tenaaoui earth, 
turremnded and enclosed all the lubstancea which it met, 
and has preserved the impress and mould of them as, 
for instance, of a wooden chest, and of a pile of small 
logs of wood The same thing happened to the unfor 
tanate human beings who have been discovered of therr 
flesh nothing has remained bat the impress and moold 
of It m the earth, and within arc the bones in regular 
order Even the hair on the skulls is partly presmed, 
and m some cases is seen to have been coded Of the 
dresses nothing but the mere ashes have been found 
but these ashes preserved trace* of the qnahty of the 
materials, bo that it could be easily seen whether the 
tertnre was coarse or fine. SeicraJ of the pcrsooi 
had apon their heads doths which descended to the 
ihoulden two or three dresses, it would seem were 
worn over one another [for the convenlcfice, perhaps, of 
removing them] the stockings were of doth and linen, 
cut like long drawers tome bad no shoes at alL That 
one woman was supenor to the rest could be perceived 
by the ornaments i\hich she wore by the fine testure of 
her drcii, and by the coins which were foand near 
her 

The master of the house, Ehomed hunscK; pciuhed, it 
IS thoaght through amnee, A.t the girden^tc two 
skeletons were discovered one, presumed to be Dtoroed, 

Quotvil by Or t>r«r fcw u l»Tv;J#caU, AiwJ rnV JT* 
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held in his hand the key , on his finger was a serpent 
ring, near him lay about a hundred gold and silver 
coins The other, probably a slave, was stretched on 
the ground beside some silver vases They would seem 
to have been suffocated by the vapours while attempting 
to escape The incident has been made use of by Lord 
Lytton in his romance of “ The Last Days of Pompeii ” 
It IS difficult, I think, to exaggerate the horrois of the 
Idst day of the doomed city The rumbling of the earth 
beneath — the dense obscurity and murky shadow of the 
heaven above — the long heavy roll of tlie convulsed sea 
— the stndent noise of the vapours and gases escaping 
from the mountain-crater — the shifting electric lights, 
crimson, emerald green, lurid yellow, azure, blood red, 
which at intervals reheved the blackness, only to make 
It ghastlier than before — the hot hissing showers which 
descended like a ram of fire — the clash and clang of 
meeting rocks and nven stones — the burning houses and 
flaming vineyards — the hurrying fugitives, with wan faces 
and straining eyeballs, calling on those they loved to 
follow them — the ashes, and cinders, and boiling mud, 
dnving through the darkened streets, and pounng into 
the pubhc places — above all, that fine, impalpable, but 
choking dust which entered eveiywhere, penetrating even 
to the lowest cellar, and against which human skill could 
devise no effectual protection , — aU these things must have 
combined into a whole of such unusual and such awful 
terror that the imagination cannot adequately realize it 
The stoutest heart was appalled , the best balanced mind 
lost Its composure The stern Roman soldier stood 
rigidly at his post, content to die if discipline required it, 
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but eren hu iron nerres qtuiled at the death and de- 
itructiOD arc and hjtn. Jlanj* loit their rcaion, and 
wandered through the aty gibberiDg and ihneting 
lanabca. And none, we roaj be sure, who lumred the 
pcnl ever forgot the sights and icenea they had witneucd 
on that day of doom 1 

The Emperor Titus, during his brief but busy reign, 
contemplated the rebuilding of PompciL His ichcmc 
however was not earned mto execution. Tlie inhabi- 
tants CMCted by the eruption would teem to have made 
occasional ejcavatioiis among the rums to recover what 
they could of thar goods and chattels and the Emperor 
Alexander Severus plundered the buned aty of many of 
Its hnest monmncnti and columni to embellish hu public 
works at Rome. But the troubles of the empin: which 
afterwards ensued, and the successrre irruptions of the 
Northraen soon occupied mens miodi to such an extent 
that the fate of Porapeu and Herculancura ceased to be 
remembered. Not only their site, but thtir name, sank 
into obbnon although here and there the summit of 
some of the buildings of Pompen cropped up above the 
soil, and the name of emti or the aty »hich still 
lingered m the mouths of peasants, might have served to 
identify its position. After the Reruissance indeed, 
references to the buned ones sometimes occur In Italian 
authors. Thus Nicolo Perotto mentions I ompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabec in his ** Cornucopia,^ pabhshnt 
m mSS tlie Herculaneum Opptdutn Is marled in 
the map of Ambrogio l^ne 1513 »» the Hte occupied 
b) Portia and Leandro Alberti, in hu ** Hesoincnc 
o, njxf e * 
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di tulla ritalia” (1561) recalls the burying of Hercu 
laneum, Stabise, and Pompeii b> the eruption of Vesuvius, 
while indicating the spots where they vere supposed to 
have existed Yet no excavations were made to discover 
their rums Archaeology was not then a science So 
that when Dommico Fontana, the celebrated Roman 
architect, earned a subterranean canal from the Sarno to 
Torre del Greco, actually under the site of Pompeii, and 
consequently met with the remains of its buildings, in- 
scnptions, and other memonals, no spint of scientific 
cunosity induced him to undertake any researches No 
lover of antiquity was found to urge the exploration of 
the vast remains which evidently existed there * 

Herculaneum, though buned under the lava-deposits 
of several successive eruptions of Vesuvius, was discovered 
before the sister city, and discovered accidentally 

In 1684 a baker at Portici sank a well on his premises, 
which, at a depth of ninety feet, terminated near the stage 
of the Herculaneum theatre Some twenty-five years 
later the property was purchased by Pnnee Emmanuel 
d’Elboeuf, who prepared to erect a palace upon it In 
1713, while enlarging the well, his workmen found some 
marbles, with which the pnnee adorned his walls and 
staircases He continued his explorations for five years, 
and discovered several ancient statues, which, however, 
were claimed by the Austnan viceroy at Naples, and 
despatched to Vienna. They were afterwards purchased 
by Fredenck Augustus, Elector of Saxony, and are still 
preserved in the palace at Dresden 

The excavations were then discontinued until 1736, 

• Overbcck, "Pompcji in semen Gckiuden, ' &a (a \ols , Lcipjig, 1866), p 35 
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when they were rcjJCKed by order of Xiog ChirJe* IJJ, 
and under the direction of Don Rocco Alcobierrc, a 
Spamah officer of cnKineera, who explored the great 
theatre, a basilica, and ionic private hcmsci, but being 
totally Ignorant of antnjuitic* and of hUtory 

perpetrated the most barbarous mutilatioru on the 
Tiluable antiques which were rcco\-cred "While con- 
ducting theac researchc*, he was mfonned by some 
inhabitants of Torre Annumiata that ancient remains 
bad been discovered about two mdes from their town. 
He accordingly commenced hu eiplorationi at the spot 
now called the Street of Fortune, and was rewarded by 
finding a ikcleton, icveral coini, and a huge fiesco 
pamting. Stimulated by this ** treasure-trove,*' he pushed 
on the worts with lO much alacnty that towards the dose 
of 1754 the whole of the amphitheatre was ckared out. 

From that time to the present the etcaranons hare 
been regularly earned on, escept for an interi’al of three 
yean (from 1813 to 1816). The yearly allowance pro- 
vided by the NcapoUtan government was, however, so 
small, that onlr a very slow progress could be effected 
and not more than one-thfrd of the dty has been laid 
bare in a century 1 The great theatre was discovered in 
I7<S4 the Temple of Iw m 1765 and 1766 h 1766 
the Temple of iEsculapms m 1769 the smaller theatre 
the House of Diomcd in i 77 i ^774 The search, for 
very many years, was conducted in a Vamlsl spirit ami 
lb sole object was to enrich the royal collection with 
jewellery cunosiucs m gold and silver sutucs, and 
paintings. iN o piow care was taken of the Jings ami 
monumcno of the lwne<? dty No j bni were traced of 
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the streets and houses uncovered The true value of 
the rums lay in the life-like pictures they presented of the 
manners and customs of Roman society, but this was not 
apparent to the Neapolitan authonties It is only of late, 
and under the supenntendence of the able and enlightened 
Cavalier Fiorelli, the present director of the excavations, 
that they have been conducted m a proper spinL The 
frescoes are now very carefully preserved , the buildings, 
where necessary, restored , plaster casts are taken of the 
bodies exhumed, and detailed plans made of the streets 
and public places of the city 

Royal visits to the rums were formerly very numerous, 
and on these occasions some object of peculiar interest 
was mvanably discovered The Emperor Joseph II , on 
the 7th of Apnl 1769, was accompanied on his progress 
by his empress. Count Kaunitz, his minister, the king 
and queen of Naples, Sir William Hamilton, then am- 
bassador at Naples, and several distinguished antiquaries 
So bnlliant a cortkge was received by the genius loa with 
becoming respect, and such was the number of articles 
“found,” that the shrewd and energetic emperor could 
not refrain from hinting to the supenntendent. Signor la 
Vega, that they had been purposely placed there to 
illustrate the good fortune of sovereigns La Vega 
having informed the emperor that only thirty persons 
were employed on the works, he remonstrated with the 
King of Naples on the slow progress that must necessanly 
be made All would be accomplished by degrees, a poco 
a poco, replied the indifferent Bourbon , whereupon 
Joseph indignantly exclaimed that three thousand men 
ought to be employed on so noble an t' ' ,which 
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had Dot iti like in any quarter of the globe, and was a 
•pcoal dutiQctton to the hngdom of Naples 

Dunng the nngn of Joachnn Murat, hu accomplished 
queen, Carohne Bonaparte, frequently visited the rums. 
She took a special interest m the progress of the cxplora 
bons, and it was her patronage that enabled Jfarois to 
commence huj superb work on Pompefl. Among other 
royal visitors may be named Queen AdeUJde, the Em- 
pCTDT Franas II the Grand Duke of Tbscany the 
Emperor Alexander L of Russia, the Grand Dukes ot 
Russia (Alcmndcr II and Conitanrine), and King 
Fredenck William of Pnmta, — whose names bare been 
bestowed on some of the more notable houses. 

Other houses, it should be explained, have been dis- 
tinguished by the supposed pursuits of their owners, or 
the InterestiDg articles found within them. Thus, we 
have the Houses of Diomcd of SaDust, of Pansa, of 
Cicero, of Rufus, of XL Lucretius, of the Tragic Poet, of 
the Surgeon of the Fauu, of the Fountain, of the 
Centaur of the Pamted Columna In a nmilir fashion 
has been determined the nomenclature of the itrceU. 

Wth these inlrodactoiy remarks, I proceed to a 
description of all tbit is at present interesting in the 
public and private edifices of the buned city 






II 

^ciuial !^iebj of Ctf]). 

“ I stood within the city disinterred, 

And heard the autumnal leaves, like light footfalls 
Of sjSints passing through the streets and heard 
The Mountain's slumberous voice at intervals 
Thrill through those roofless halls *' 

Shelley 

OMPEII stood on an insulated hill or plateau 
of moderate elevation and of an oval shape, 
surrounded by lava which, at some remote 
antiquity, had been poured forth from the 
entrails of Vesuvius Its highest point was occupied by 
the Forum The length of this confined area was about 
seven furlongs, its breadth under half a mile, its entire 
circuit nearly two miles The whole town was surrounded 
by walls except on the west, where it was sufficiently pro- 
tected by the steepness of the declivity It was formerly 
supposed that the sea washed this side of Pompeii, but 
on the tract now intervening between the town and the 
waves Dr Overbeck has discovered the remains of 
ancient buildings * On the east it was bounded by the 
Samo, which, now but a shallow nvulet, was formerly 
navigable for a short distance above its mouth Three 

* Ovcibeck, ** Pompeji,” &.C, 
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pnnapal roadj approadied rt one, from Niplc*, ran 
along the ninnf coast throogh Herculaoaura, Rrtma^ and 
Oplontts, a aecond dirargcd from the Popilian Via at 
Nola and the third concited of two branches from 
Noccra and Stabnc, which united into one before reaching 
the Samos. 

Thus situated it teemed to poocst all the local ad- 
vantages which the most lealcms dtuen could have 
desired for hts birth-place. On the edge of the ra, at 
the entrance to a fertile plain on the bank of a navigable 
over and at the base of the vine-dad ilopcj of Vesovios, 
it combined the strength and security of a military station 
with the fadliLio and conveniences of a conirDcrcfal towa 
Its neighbourhood In every direction was ttodded with 
glittering villas, and the shore of the Baian Ocean," 
even as fu’ as Naples, was so thronged with gardens and 
hamlets as to appear one city — an Elynan dty bathed m 

Tha Bao* tcSl. 

Itwas niTTOundcd — this fair and once fortunate 1 ompcH 
— wnth tpalis on every side but the western or seaward 
these, for the greater part of thch dremt, arc corvilmear 
and without any projecting angles. On the rwrth ami 
north-east they consist of an earthen terrace or 
fourteen feet wide wraticd and counter walled, and 
ascended from the aty by flights of steps, broad cnoogh 
to admit the passage of several men abreast. The cuter 
face indodrng the battlement, was about twenty fiiu feet 
high, and undefcndctl by a ditch the fnner meamtd 
a few feet higher but was useless In a military seme 
ihongh serving to give a more Important character to the 
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fortifications Both walls are built of large blocks of 
volcanic tufa and travertine, laid in honzontal courses 
without cement Here and there patches of later work, 
known as opus tncertwn, and consisting of fragments of 
stone and lava embedded in mortar and coated with 
stucco, have been introduced, to repair, perhaps, the 
portions injured by Sulla’s siege machines 

At mtervals the walls were strengthened with square 
towers, constructed with small rough pieces of tufa, plain 
in front, but stuccoed and decorated on the sides Near 
the western gate they are only eighty paces distant from 
each other, but towards the east they are planted at two, 
three, and even four hundred and eighty paces Each 
consisted of several stones, had a sally-port, and an arch- 
way to enable the troops, when necessary, to move along 
the agger About ten are still extant, though sorely di 
lapidated, — a circumstance which Sir William Cell attn- 
butes to injunes sustained in the siege by Sulla at the 
end of the Social War 

There were eight Gates The most important was that 
of Herculaneum^ at the north-ivest, thrown across the 
Via Domitiana, a branch of the Appian Way which led 
to Herculaneum, and thence to Rome For about a 
quarter of a mile from the entrance the road is lined with 
tombs, in accordance with the Roman custom Hence it is 
now known as the Stiada delle Toinbe, or Street of Tombs. 
The gate was double, so as to offer a greater obstacle to 
assault The agger was ascended by ten irregular steps, 
and strengthened by massive buttresses of stone Like 
Temple Bar, the Herculaneum gate possessed a large 
central and tno small lateral entrances, the former open 
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to the skj the latter vaulted the /onacr meanumg 
14J feet broad and 20 feet high the litter for foot-paa- 
4J feet Wide and 10 feet high. Pasnng through 
the archwaj' you Trould ice before you a conuderahle 
ascent. On the left, outnde the gate, stood 1 pedestal, 
formerly supporting 1 colostal ttatue of bronze, which 
represented, perhaps, the tutelary deity of the aty 
There was also a niche where a soldier mounted guard, 
and the skeleton of one of Romes legionaries was dis- 
coTCTcd m It, itni grasping his heavy Unce, the rusty 
anijonr clankmg on his flcshlcss bones. E>’cn the hour 
of doom, which most have seemed to all the last agtmy 
of the suffering earth had failed to break the ngid 
bonds of daapline:, or shake ha blind fidelity to ha 
post The hghtnlngs shivered, the earth shook and the 
hissing ram descended, bat enough for him that he had 
not recaved permission to escape. 

The other gates resembled that of Herculaneum In 
design as well as in constructwn. The second led to 
Vesonas, whose sides weir then clothed with vineyards, 
the thud to Itmmous Captia the fourth to NoU the 
fifth was the Gate of the Samoi the lulh that of Stabtx 
the seventh, the Gate of the Theatnes and the aghth, 
the Sea Gale or Porta ddla Manna, Icadu^ to the 
harbour 

The A 't*t Gcte lies wiihm a passage formed of stout 
masonry forrainga sort of ‘^coreird way** which mast 
have proved a dangerous defile to an attacking force. 
The keystone of the arch U ornamental with a iculp- 
tureU bead and an Oican injcnption the latter seltm 
forth that the gate was erected by one \ 7 biui rotthlias. 
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the Medixtuticus or head-magistrate of the city Out- 
side the gate was a cemetery, appropriated to the Alex- 
andnan portion of the population 

The Gate of the Theatres, excavated m 1851, is of great 
antiquity It appears to have been closed with massive 
double doors An Oscan inscription m the gateway re- 
corded the names of some of the streets and pnncipal 
objects in Pompeii 

The entrances to the city now in use are the Hercu- 
laneum Gate, the Sea Gate, and the Gate of Stabiae. 

The SUeets of Pompeii can never have presented a 
stately or superb appearance, from their extreme nar- 
rowness Excepting the principal thoroughfares, none 
will admit the passage of two chanots abreast The 
widest, including the side footway, does not exceed 93 
English feet Their pavement consists of large irregular 
pieces of lava joined together with great care, the ruts 
worn by Pompeian chanot-wheels are still conspicuous 
Their appearance in the old time has been descnbed by 
Lord Lytton as a scene of “ glowing and vivacious ex- 
citement,” ONVing, not to any architectural graces, but to 
“ the sparkling fountains, that at every vista threw up- 
wards their graceful spray in the summer air, the crowd 
of passengers, or rather loiterers, mostly clad in robes of 
the Tynan dye, the gay groups collected round each 
more attractive shop , the. slaves passing to and fro with 
buckets of bronze, cast in the most graceful shapes, and 
borne upon their heads, the country girls stationed at 
frequent intervals with baskets of blushing fruit and 
flouers, the numerous haunts which fulfilled with that 
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idle people the office of caSh wd dob* at thu diy and 
the ihopi, where on ihdrea of marble were rmng^ the 
vaic3 of wine and oil, tnd before whose thresholds, 
acao, protected from the nm bf a purple awnmg, invited 
the weary to rest and the indoleat to lounge."* 

In the wider streets, stepping-stones are placed at fre- 
quent intervals ra the centre for the conrenieticc of the 
pedestnarL On either rde runs a kerb, about twelve to 
eighteen inches high, and separating the foot pa\“ctncnt 
firom the road. In obedience to a promion of the hw 
of Caros GracxJiiis, Dc vtu wumititJu stones and steps 
for mountmg hones sre ratted at the edge of the foot 
way and holes made m the kerb opposite the principal 
houses and shops for ftsfen/og the haJtent 

Of the streets excavated up to the present date, /rr 
mijr be looked upon as the mam arteries of the pleasure 
and businesi of Pompen. These are — 

(i ) The Dcwuihvut or C*nsMlaru leading from the 
HcrcutincDm Gate to the Forum. It receives sevcial 
nunor streets on either hand, forming Thvkt, or places 
where three ways meet 

(a ) The Strttt cf Aiundiina or of the Drud 
only partially revealed to modern eyes, seemi to have 
ran m a straight Une from the Gate of the Samo to the 
Forum 

(j.) The Sired cj dke BaSks of Ferivnt and of 
as it Is successively called struck from the Gate of NoU 
to the tea 

( 4 .) The fourth led from the Calc of \ csuyTus to that 
of Stabix and 

L«tSL)tM, tkM tUyi *r wit 
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(5 ) The fifth, called in the upper part the Street oj 
Mercury^ and in the lower, the Street of the Fortini, 
passed from the north wall of the city to the Forum, 
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forablj’ drawn to the rtreet h tent ore blawned oo the 
walli. llie Porapennj, for instina^ at clectlan hme, 
gave vent to then- partuanship, like English electora, in 
KtircM and pasqcmadet. These were poimed in hijc 
Iciten m red and black paint, or sometunes scrawled in 
charcoal Old advcitisciDcntJ were wiped out with a coat 
of white, on which the fresh inscriptions were dalj re- 
corded In many cases the new coating has fcUen off 
revealing the old letters, which are gencmHy m the Oscan 
character and belong to a penod anterior to the Social 
War The activity of Pompeian schoolboys is shown by 
nide Boatchlngs of Greek letters the yonthfril Lepidos 
endeavouring, it may be^ to ontne bis comrade Scatmis 
in flJostraling the Greek alphabet 

In the nmpbjtheauc has been foand n nms of msenp' 
tions, whose number suggeitcd the following epigram* — 

A<»h'iw pxrto W KM cvcLBm 
Q«i Ut KTlflUnMI txJu 

fjaunoi Ov»a, tfcjp kw >o( bllM Ivu nJp, iw U W if <t»^ 

Ow lllCCI— »lll ot MBOPr VtUM.) 

The ctcctioneeiing advertisements are mostly unifonn 
in st)le, and contain the names of the favourite camln 
date and of the persons who support his dihxts, lenni- 
natiog with the formula O V F*, that is, Oran! (or e/u/) 
tvs factatis in other wonls— e hope jrou wiU appoint 
feKind-ia* On the wall of the tolled House of 
Pansa appears the following " Paniaro aed Paratiis 
rogat —Paritns soUats you to appoint Pansa as jcdllc 
From this inscription we might infer that the house where 
It is found belonged to Paratus and not to lartn. If 
rM*T*K "• t tw s 
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Afr Smith wished to recommend Mr Ihoun 

man, I do not think !io would pla'^tcr lu«; lulls on ruv'twn s 

mansion A cunoiis notice rccordtul In Oicihvck 

* n Tl ;r * t ) Tf r i 'f fa”' ct I tc fi Ar ** 

(0 P/ n r «f Y* I u j‘| mVe P ) 

In our British elections this s\siem ol nnilinl profu n 
often acted upon, but ntner, 1 think, so unblu''liii'ei\ 
aiowcd The epithets bestowed upon the enidulitis 
are, of course, oulo^tsuc 'I he would be edile is 
bcms,f>n 7 <iss!}i,tts, ‘ !s .>,/ , 

qri^tus, kvit/s ans i^ii^nts n'/'i/bhar^ and the like 
Here is another e\ninplc 


*' M HcVoAl^m Ct If ri jttfi Jity'n (> \ ^ P'liifjiv.*' 

(rhHvr'*^ bc'^cc) )OJ to crr^lr M H<!e JM1>. I’lneWt a \*Ce m\U ^ 
llCi-JC«LC^ Cif P^ACC ) 

■\nothcr inscnjition runs 
* Ceuxm d \attim Of^t I i\r\! 

^ ^ P n I ^ ntt } I 

fTh* tcribc ^ j j to n M Lc rfmmv \^aru Ht 

nh) ) 

Man} of the recommendations proceed fioin the 
trade guilds or corporations which would seem to Inie 
hitn numerous and jiowcrful at Pompeii I find men 
boned 


OCcrocs (d}cnj 
^ ^ts (h:ik^n) 

^;p'C'*n f’ro^rr’} 

(cart>tnjit ) 

P'-'ci^api (t '’^rmcn) 
fbujcfi) 

; (t ^ar^Jcnl'TO 
'tj ffullrrs) 


Ponaru (fniiicrcr^) 

rtrn-tni (uootMcmbr^) 
^almcn 

Arncolx (IiU':b:jntinicn; 

Mulioncs (muUtccrsh 


Cil.omi 




rnuDOficS 
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These titles hiTc wggwted to the street wits of Pom* 
peii tn occancmal #qmb aod recommendation j ire let 
forth fixim the scrUth (late tippleri) the dcrmimia uni 
vent (all the free guild of slumberen) and the fUurxpi 
(or ban pUyexi). Some pedantic ichoolmaitcr a made 
to come forward with wretched gruDiDir Veicniun am 
dtscofla SKGS (Valentiaf and his popils). 

The grc^i (injcnpboDS icratc^ with a iharp in 
itnimcnt on the stucco) and the more ambitions pamted 
legends, arc of the roost vanoni chancter embodying a 
pnff a notice, a wise saymg, a Jest, a quotation from 
popnlar poets, or an amatenr essay in versification. 
Occasionally they indulge m satmcal depreciation of — 
let us say — Ahqms for not inwtmg Nemo to sup- 
per or they praise Rufus as a hTienU host or they 
express his love for the beautiful Lalagcj or bring 
the public acquainted with the state of his health. 
Often the first mscnption receii-es its comment in 
another Just os m Hotel Albums or ‘iTsiton Books 
one travellcT records hi* opin 
ion of the remark of his pre- 
decessor Within the houses 
they hare usually a domestic 
chancter The mistresi Jots 
down the binh-day of her 
eldest son, or the number of 
tunics awl togas icnt to the 
dyer or the washerwoman, or 
the daily connimpuon of oil 
and wioe 

The W’inchestcT school-boy wflJ be rmwded of the 
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famous “Aut disce, aut discede , aut memet suo tertia 
caedi” (Leam or go, the third alternative is to be 
flogged), by the following — 

Otiosis hic locus non cst, disccdc montor 
[This IS no place for the idle — let the dawdler begone '] 

And just as Mr Webster or Mr Buckstone advertises 
the performance at the Adelphi or the Haymarket, a 
keeper of gladiators in the Stiada degh Augit stall an- 
nounces, — 

** A. Suettii Certi scdiUs familia gladuitona pugn'ibit Pompcis pndie Kalcndas 
Junias , venatio ct vela crunU* 

[The gladiator company of the xdHe Certus ^vlU fight at Pompeii the day 
before the Kalends of June there will be a \cnatio and amiings J 

To another announcement is added “ qua dies patentur,” 
equivalent to our English “ weather permitting ” 

I transenbe from Overbeck a few of a poetical cast — 

** Quid i)Ote tarn durum saxso aut quid mollius unda? 

Dura tamen molli saxsa cavantur aqua.*' 

[What so hard as stone, what softer than water 1 Yet the hard rocks are 
hollowed by the soft \vatcr ] 

This Ovidian couplet has been wongly spelt by some 
poetical Pompeian A more onginal mind has trusted 
to his own resources, and favoured postenty wth, — 

** Alliget hic auras si quis obiurgat amantes 
Et vetet assiduas currere fontis aquas,*’ 

[If any one can restram the lover, he may also bind the breezes, and forbid 
the perennial spnng to flow } 

A hungry diner-out exclaims, — 

“ L Istacidi 1 At quem non canx barbarus lUe mihl est ' 
fL, Istacidius ! What a barbanan not to ask me to supper '] 

* Overbeck, ** Pompejt ’* u, 99 {Leipzig, 1866) 

Uyy; 6 
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tore seeau to have enteted lar^y wto Pontpeun 
Ufe, for a majonty of the maenprions refer to the tml 
versa] pamoa Hoir the boj^ of London irottld titter 
if they ttw wntten on a ‘ dead rrall ionic *uch efTvmon 
oj the foWowmg — 

UedM Co M Wirt uaHsM uiot Ckmtsa oottk, dt 
Vcow Ptm mum profiuci M focjnW MnM. 

tbr* of Cen ta h , Wm C^ttU vitX ig her Wrt WI7 tbt r«»> 
p4a» Vcm ba p-ojibloM Ubotk, aad baj tbay klvaj* kra bA;'ri]7 tcf«lW Q 

On the wall of the pemtyle of the comcr-hoose in the 
Strada delia Fortnru and VicoJo da Saetmab a icrafched 
fl record of the ipmning tasks lUotted to the female ilave*, 
with the TTOght of wool for each {(/Vwar ipdt /cm). 
Thdr name* were, — Vitalu, FlcitnUna* Amaiylh*, Jan- 
uam^ Hera da, hfiria (female of Maims), InbgU (com- 
pare Horaces Lalagc), Cenisa, Dimalis, and Dons.* 

Having satisfied himself with these ipedraens of the 
street literature of Pompeii, our wanderer may nest direct 
bu obicmUions to the shops. To see the best of these 
he will have to enter the Strada ddT Abondima, also 
called the Street of the Sdrtmoiths bat they arc rw>- 
where equal to the shop* of a second-rate street m an 
English provincial tosm. They were usually built round 
the house* of the wealthier classes, «horo they furnahetl 
with a very respectable Income. From an inscription at 
Poropefi we Icam that one Julia Felix was the onner of 
nine hundred. The walls were pamted m gaudy colour* 
the tradesman » »lgn was pbetd over his door the whole 
front was open, but closed *t night by shutters whkh 

OwtWth. •r»-r w » » 
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shded in groo\es cut in the Imtcl and basement i\all 
before the counter, and by tlie door 

Here is tlie shop of a ptsior^ or baker Let us enter 
The o^en is placed at the end of the counter furthest 
from the street The three steps on the left are crowded, 
jou see, with difiercnt sorts of measures 



a The herb, wnth holes for fastening the hnltcrs of horses and mules 
h The foot paxcmcni d Staircase, leading to upper siorj 

c The shop t Back rooms (xcr^ small, 


It may here be noted that the Pompeian bakers or 
cooks w'ere celebrated for their manufacture of a pickle 
called garim, which was made of the entrails of fish 
macerated m brine It w'as sold at the rate of a thousand 
sesterces for two congii, or about a gallon An m- 
fenor kind, called alee, was made wuth anchovies * The 
shop we are now examining appears to have been a depot 
for the sale of this and other liquids, of dressed and 

• Pliny, ** Natural Hutorj, xxxi 45. 
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tmdrcticd promiooi. The rooms ti the back of the 
•hop are of mxtgmiicant dtmcnxioQS. A staircase in the 
corocr leads to an upper story 
A comer shop near the Forum seems to have been a 
TJurwtopoitum or shop for the gili^ of hot dnnks. Its 
wills arc brightly painted m blue panels with vennDbn 
borders slabs of marble Ime the counter A cunous 



TKKMJtorotjTit T rottr^n. 


machine for the preparation of warm dnnks has been dis* 
covered It may be compared to a modem tmi or 
tnpod, supported by three legs. A secuon of it, with lit 
conical cover Is shown in the accompanyin;; illustration 
a a IS the body of the ura b a stnaU cylindrical fumaec 
in the centre U has four boles m ibe bottom, as shown 
in the plan at jf to preside for the escape of the ades. 
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.ind to create a draught f, is a \asc shaped mouth, 
through \\hich the water was poured in, sen mg also for 
the emission of steam d, a tube which, by means of a 
cock, sened to let olT the warm liquid , it is jilaccd thus 
high to prevent the pipe being stopped up by the ingre- 
dients decocted <*, is a conical co\cr, whose hollow is 
closed by a thin and somewhat coneaxe plate y, a 
mo\able flat co\er, with a hole in the centre, which 
closes the whole urn except the mouth of the small fur- 
nace 11 It, nuts and screws to fasten this moiable cover 
on the nm of the uni t /, the nm, convex externally, 
and conca\e internally, which, the cover being put on, 
receives into its concavity the nm of the mouth of the 



The shops in Pompeii are all of the same character, 
diffenng only in size, fittings, and decorations We may 
therefore betake ourselves in the next place on a visit to 
the public buildings of the city, among w'hicli the Forum 
wall necessanly claim our earliest attention 

♦ Pompen (in Library of Entertaining Knowledge’*), voL i p 127 Sec also 
Donaldson s “ Pompciu" 
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N tBc old day3 of Roman pover the Foram, 
b creiy Roman aly raa the great centre 
of btumcsi, of plcanire, of the pablic life oi 
the p^le. It *crred ahhe for comtnetoii 


purposes and for the admbwtration of justice it was a 


market an Exchange, a place of chic assemblage. It 
included our Law Courts, oar Public Halls oorWest 


minster Abbey our Houses of Parliament, oar Newgate 


and Corent Garden Afarkets, m one commen cndosvrc. 


There the idler gossipped with others os Indolent as him 
self there the merchants trafficked there the orator 


harangued there the decemnn decided the cases brooisht 
before them there you might buy the piscatory prodacti 
of the Alediterranean, or rare fmits and tbbhes from 


Catidia or Cyprus. Under the portico-m were grtf^red 
tanoos trades the money-changers dinked then glitter 
Ing coins in the stalls below in the UlmJiru wrfr ei 
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hibited the public records , the prretor sat in the basilica 
to administer the laws It is impossible to imagine a 
scene more animated or interesting than the Forum at 
Pompeii must have presented in the brightest penod of 
Its history Under a cloudless sky of blue was transacted 
all the business of life, and at this elevated central-point 
concentrated those w'ho In ed to toil, no less than those 
who lived to make a toil of pleasure. The semi-man- 
time, semi-lu\unous character of Pompeii, w'hich w'as both 
a commercial port and a fashionable w-atering place, lent 
a peculiar aspect of gaiety to the spectacle , for in the 
same crow'd mingled the Roman patncian, the graceful 
Greek, the Alexandrian, the Cypriote, the Jew money- 
changer, their various costumes radiant w’lth many colours 
Most of the streets of Pompeii led up a considerable 
ascent to the elevated site of the Forum, w’hich w'as dis- 
tant about four hundred yards from the Herculaneum 
Gate and from the Great Theatre 

It IS surrounded on three sides by Doric columns of 
grayish-white limestone, each column being about 1 2 feet 
in height, and 2 feet 3^ inches in diameter Above this 
colonnade was formerly a gallery On the east stood a 
more ancient arcade, with Done columns of tufa, which, 
having been injured by the earthquake of 63, w'as re- 
building at the time of the last great catastrophe The 
open central area was paved with slabs of limestone In 
front of the columns, and of the southern and western 
porticoes, stood ornamental pedestals of white marble, 
which, when crowned with statues — some of them eques- 
trian — must have contnbuted matenally to the beauty 
and interest of the spot They are decorated w'ltli a 



M TEMPLE OpyUPlTEJi 

Done frieze, uid one still retains lU dcvBcatory mserfp- 
hon — ♦ 

C eVSPIO C. F PAltSJt 
1. VIR. J D IVAItT QVlNa 
EX, D D. PEI. PVB. 

The names of emment Pompeian atizens are inscribed 
upon other pedestals, indading Salltut, GcUianus, Rufoi, 
Scaunii 

At the north end of the Forum stands the Tempu 
OF JupiTEB, raised upon an dented basement, and occa 
pying a po«ticm which renders it dominant over the whole 
aty like the Temple of the Capitolmc Jove at Rome. 
It u prostyle (wpo, and onJXos) that is, it has a detached 
columimr portico in front of the Corinthian order, the 
columns arc pycnostyle (ta«^ and o-rAot) or placed 
close together while the portico is hciaityle or embd 
bshed with ni columns in front, and three at each side. 
These columns arc of the Hated Connthian pattern. A 
row of pillars runs on each side along the interior of the 
cclla (or nave), which seems to have been open to the 
airs of heaven. It is probable that there were two ranges 
of columns withm the cel la, one sbovc another and that 
the floor of a galleiy rested on the lower tier The clear 
space or open area of the said cdla was nboat .43 feel 
by f8 feet 6 inches. The intenor has been painted 
chiefly in black and red, A broad border of black and 
white mosaic endoses the paTcment, which ii formed of 
lorcngC'Shapcd pieces of marble. The entrance 11 ap* 
proached by a flight of steps, ornamented with pcdestali 
for colossal statues. EictuslTe of this approach, it mea 
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Done fheze, and one itiU retanu fta deJIcatoiy mscrip- 
bon — * 

C CV3PI0 C r PANM 
u YISL J t) IVART qVIKa 
EX. D D PEL FVB. 

The nnmci of eminent Pompeian atizeni arc inicribed 
upon other pedestala, incJading GcIhantB, Rufus, 

Scaorui. 

At the north end of the Forum stands the ToiPti 
or Jupirra, raised upon an elevated basement, and occu- 
pying a potodon which renders it dominant over the whole 
aty hko the Temple of the Capitolme Jove at Rome. 
It It prostyle (rpo, and onSbjt), that is, it has a detached 
columnar portico in &ont of the Connthnn order, the 
columns are pycnostyle {xvkj^ and tnyXot) or placed 
close together while the pordco Is heiastyle, or embd 
lishcd with nx colomns m front, and three at each side. 
These columns arc of the fluted Cormthian pattern. A 
row of pillan runs on each side along the interior of the 
ctUa (or nave) which seems to ha%e been open to the 
airs of heavcTu It is probable that there were two ranges 
of columns within the celta, one above another and that 
the floor of a gallery rested on the lower tier The clear 
space or open area of the laki cella was about feet 
by 38 feet 6 Inches. The interior has been painted, 
chiefly in black and red. A broad border of black and 
white mosaic encloses the pavement, which Is formed of 
loxenge-ihaped pieces of marble. TTie entrance li 
proached by a flight of steps, ornamented with petlcstali 
for colossal statues. Exclusive of this appioadv, it mci 
tow o«a,-T«u*w t V 
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sured 100 feet in length, and 43 feet in width Its total 
height, including the basement, was about 60 feet 

When exhumed in 1817-18 many relics of the past 
were discovered among its ruins There was a colossal 
head of the god whose worship was conducted within 
the fane , a votive oflfenng, in bronze, of a woman carry- 
ing her infant , a torso of good workmanship, with a 
statue outlined on its back, and intended to have been 
cut out of it , a bronze helmet , a patera , a plate , and 
tivo skeletons, one of which had been crushed in the 
middle by the falling of a marble column, — mute yet 
eloquent mtnesses of the sudden destruction which fell 
upon the unfortunate city ' 

A low bnck arch, adjoining the south-western end of 
the basement, opens into the Pnsons — dark, narrow, 
windowless dungeons, whose only light was the faint 
glimmenng that penetrated through the iron grates of 
the doors Several skeletons were found in them, with 
rusty shackles still encircling their leg bones When the 
fire and the cloud fell upon Pompeu, the gaolers escaped, 
giving never a thought of the ternble fate to which they 
abandoned the inmates of their gloomy cells 

At the other angle of the temple stands a gateway, 
which was evidently intended as a tnumphal arch Its 
massive piers, and part of the columns that embellished 
them, remain In each pier were two attached fluted 
Connthian columns of white marble, excellently wrought 
Between them was a square-headed niche, inclosing 
statues , one of which seems to have been connected 
with a fountain, the water flowang from a vase or cornu 
copia placed in the hands of the figures 
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The auaent Romanj loved the music and the iparkle 
of imining inter and adorned their atiet plenteouily 
With " silvery shafts of spray " which gave a delightful 
cooIncM to the air and a grateful pleasure to the senses. 
Statues, chiefly of bronre apphed to this parposc, were 
numerous at Pompeii. Among others have been found 
two boys, of exquisite worlnnanihip, carrying vases on 
their sboiddcra, and two others holding nuihs, both 
masts and vases resting on pedestals. Water was tauned 
through the figures m leaden pipes, and allowed to run 
m a ghttenng stream through the masks and vases. 

Adjoining the prisons stood a long narrow edifice used 
as a granary or j(»rt-hause and m a recess under the 
colonnade of the Forum were found the public measures 
for grain oD, and wine. The measure for gram consists 
of a thick honxontal lUb of stone, pierced peipendicu 
Urly by two mTcrtcd cones, truncated at the smaller end. 
Underneath were placed the baskets or sacks, and a flat 
piece of wood was held in such wise as to prevent the 
gram from escaping at the bottom, until, the measure 
beiDg full, the contents, on the removal of the wood fell 
into the proper receptacle. ” Bonued mentions a stone “ 
tiji Sir William Gell ** in the Royal Museum at Naples, 
which contains measures of Iiquidi as well as of solids, 
and with the names of the roagutrates to authenticate 
them. Such public measures were probably common to 
all the ciuci of antiquity Traixlters may obsenx one 
of these stones m a wall near the north gate of Fondi 
and another with three different roeasurts, on the grouml 
near that of Naples. 

Sir * oju i> 
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The reader must understand that the buildings I have 
now descnbed are all situated on the north side of the 
Forum Let him suppose that we next continue our 
journey of exploration along its western border, facing 
towards the city and the distant Mediterranean After 
passing the granary he null see, on the nght, the largest 
and most magnificent of all the Pompeian buildings, — 

THE TEMPLE OF VENUS 

Antiquanans are not agreed, it is true, upon its proper 
appellation When first discovered it was considered to 
be a temple of Bacchus, from two pictures of a Bacchic 
character which were found within its mclosure It has 
also been called the House of the Dwarfs, from a senes 
of quaintly humorous dwarf figures painted on the wall 
But when we consider that Venus was the patron goddess 
of Pompeii, we may reasonably mfer that to her worship 
and m her honour would be dedicated the superbest 
temple Moreover, a statue of the ideal beauty, recall- 
ing m its modest expression* the famous chef-d’xtiV7e 
at Florence, — 

** There, too, the Goddess lives in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of Its immortahty ’ — 

that Medicean statue which has “charmed the world” 
— and a bust of the goddess, found m the cella, — would 
seem to confirm this supposition t And if the following 

* M Marc Monnier, “PomptSi et les Pomp^iens” (in “Tour du Monde”) 

vol V , p 393 

t Overbeck, “Pompeji u 101 

( 190 ) Cl 
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trtnilabon of in mscnption dxicovered on the ipot be 
correct, the qttestion need cot further be discussed 

M. nOLCO'ITTt ITTVS D V L IX +«. 

C EOMATTTl POrTHTMVl D.T LT TUL 

iz tx o. ivx LVKnrvu. 
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IXDXUnVKT COL. TXH COIU 
V»grE AD TXCTXAS. 

FAcrvirr cuiAiwr 

fUwcM Hotcma KiA* tte CiliM Ifntka rwWt« . djctsrrirt d 

f(x Um tMrd tfcM, by d«CTM W£b« DccxrfaM, bcm^ iffik tfc« ri(Ki 
d i1m oy t mUt t tet tliT«« ntett*, nJ took art H 

trtct primU »tfl ha tb« coJlftMa of tb« tnctrywatil Vt trtl ap totht 
incC] 

It has been remarbed that these opemnss srere pro- 
bably between the musiTe piers on the tide next the 
colonnade of the Foram and that, prerious to their 
being dosed the public could tec into the area sur 
Touadmg the fane of Venus. Ai the ntes of the goddess 
were too frequently of a Uccntioui character one can 
easily understand why the magistiates would wish to 
shut them off from the public gaze. 

Let us now endeavour to restore the Temple in oil its 
pristine magnificence. 

An open area, 150 feet long bj 75 feet wide is sur 
rounded by 1 peristyle of fortj^cight marble columns, 
forming a portico or arcade between thirteen and four 
teen feet in breadth. The columns are painted yellow 
Id the lower portion, and white in the upper The) 
were originally Doric, but, as you see hare been altered 
to Corinthian, the prevailing fashion and clumsily spoiled 
m the altcradon. In one of them a perforauon has been 
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made to rccciNC ilie pipe wliicii conducted water for the 
sacnfices into a basin placed upon a circular llulcd 
pedestal A consular figure w.as found litre, and it has 
been supposed that a similar figure was placetl befoit 
each column of the colonnade 

At the upper end ol tins open area stands the rtinple, 
upon an elevated basement You ascend to it b) a 
llight of eleven steps, in front of which is placed a largo 
altar, covered with a slab of blacl lava According to 
some authorities, its form is onlv adapted for ofitrmgs of 
cakes, fruit, and incense, the usual ofitnngs to Venus , 
but others assert that the slab, when exhumed, contained 
three receptacles for fire, and that the ashes of victims 
were discovered on it An inscription on the cast side, 
repeated on the west, records that the quailumviri, 
M Porcius, M F L Sixtitnis, L F Cn Cornelius, and 
Cn F A Cornelius, erected it at tlieir own c\])cnse. 

The walls under the colonnade arc vividly painted in 
many colours, representing, on a black ground, villas 
and landscapes, dwarfs, pigmies, battles with crocodiles, 
dancers, sacnfices to Priapus, and various designs of an 
Eg3'ptian character , which would seem to show that 
ev'entuall}' the worship of Osirei had been combined 
wath that of Venus Within the cclla, which is small, 
was found a beautiful mosaic border, and, in an apart- 
ment beyond, an admirable fresco of Silcnus playing on 
the lyre to the Infant Bacchus This had been removed 
from some other place, and carefully fastened in Us 
present situation with iron cramps and cement 

Continuing our circuit of the Forum, we next arrive, 
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on the Trestera ode, at the Baolioi but may jwajre for 
a moment to surrey once agam the animated spectacle 
which the crowded area, presents. 

In yonder stall*, with their glittcnng heaps before 
fhcm *it the money-changer*, triihcking with boiy mcr 
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chants, and with teamen nouceaUe for their dnersltw* 
of costume— Greeks from the yEgean, Auatic* from the 
ibore* of Atn Minor Tunisians, and Egyplun* from 
the mouth of the Nile. The lawyer* ami the clients, 
dothed m long togas, are ttfcamhig In a ceaseless pro- 
cession towards the teats of the magmntei for )4W 
had it* pnests its worthippm, and Its wciims ra i)i« 
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first as well as in the nineteenth centur}^ Under the 
Done colonnade stand several idlers, refreshing them- 
selves with a light repast of pieces of bread soaked in 
diluted wine, and discussing with eager gossip the last 
bit of scandal or the latest news amved from Rome 
In the open space various petty traders are exercising 
the arts of their calling One man recommends his 
ribbons to a country dame , another sells to a Cam- 
panian peasant a pair of heavy shoes , a third supplies 
hot dnnks from his small and portable stove , a fourth 
IS a schoolmaster, expounding to his puzzled scholars 
the mystenes of the Greek alphabet In the gallery 
above have collected the more opulent citizens of Pom- 
pen, intent, as their grave countenances show, upon 
senous business 

Lo now 1 the crowd gives way, and through the respect- 
ful throng some senator advances to join his illustrious 
confrhes in the Temple of Jupiter In and out of the 
public grananes pass the corn-dealer and the wine-seller, 
to measure their respective wares, and negotiate their 
sale or exchange Merrily murmurs the fountain in the 
niche of yonder arch, on whose bronzed and equestrian 
statue of Caligula the sunshine glances and shimmers 
The poorer citizens, with panniers under their arms, force 
their way through yonder small vestibule into the Pan- 
theon, where the pnests, at a platform placed between two 
columns, have exposed for sale such provisions as they 
could rescue from the sacrifice. 

Nothing, in a word, can exceed in vanety — as Lord 
Lytton remarks * — the costumes, the ranks, the manners, 

* Lord Lytton, ** Last Da> s of Pompeu,” bk. ul a i 
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the occupahons of the crowd oothisg cm exceed the 
bustle, the gaiety the innnadOB, the 6ow and flash o< 
life all arcrand. You ace here aD the myriad aigni of a 
heated and fercrish aviliraUon where pleasure and com 
rocrcc, Idleness and labour ayance and ambition, mingle 
in one gulf then- motley rushing, yet harmonlotti 
ttreams. 

So we follow the togaed tram of lawyers into 
THI B151IJCA. 

The idea of a Bisihca was of Greek origin. This, 
Indeed, might be inferred from its name BotnXunj (sc 
<mS) a regal portico where the Athenian ** King 
Archon (Archon Basflens) sat to administer justice 
pubhely TTic 6rst erected at Rome was built by 
Marcus Porcius Cato, the censor about 183 ac 
and was quickly followed by the Basilica Folrla the 
Basilica Sempronia, and, under the Empire the Ba 
silica Juba, the Basilica Ulpia of Trajan and the 
Basilica of Constantine. It was InTarubly of an ob- 
long form. Its breadth not more than onc-halli and 
not less than onc>ihird of its length. A gallery ran 
around it on apsis, or recess, either square or erreaUr 
terminated its further extremity and it was usually 
open to the iky or only partally roofed. In the apse 
was placed the judge 1 tribunal, separated by a raifing 
from the other portions of the budding which were de- 
voted to the same purposes ai our modern Exchange. 
Sometimes, os in the rompenn BanDiCS, there was no 
apse, and the magistrates court was then cut off from 
the nave. The upper gallery was thrown open to th* 
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public, onc*half to the men, one Inlf to the women As 
our Clinstnn churches luivc been imitated from tlicse 
Basilicas, the reader who would gam a clear conception 
of their arrangement has onl}' to suppose a church un- 
roofed, leaMng the na\o open, but the aisles covered, 
and in the place of the altar or communion table, to 
substitute the judge’s curulc chair, and the scats of the 
p/dtas^ or jurj men 

The Pompeian Basilica — the most perfect csamplc of 
the kind in existence — measures 220 feel m length by So 
feet in breadth It is entered through aiestibulc haiing 
fi\c doorwajs of masonrj, in which grooies haic been 
cut for the insertion of wooden door-jambs From the 
\eslibule a flight of four steps leads into the interior by 
five entrances The open central area is enclosed by a 
coiered gallery resting on a range of twenty-eight fluted 
Ionic columns, of large size, and constructed of bi ick and 
tufa, covered with stucco, forming below* a colonnade or 
aisle, where the merchants and lawyers might shelter 
themselves from the weather 

The prretor's tribunal, situated at the further extremity 
of the peristyle — for m the Basilica at Pompeii there was 
no apse — is a platform, six or sev cn feet high, ascended 
by wooden steps, it is decorated with small columns, 
between which, at the back, small apertures may be seen, 
and at the sides closets, probably for the magistenal 
robes* Temporary cells for the accused were placed 
underneath, and through two orifices m the floor orders 
w’ere transmitted to those who had them in charge A 
bronze statue stood on a pedestal in front of the 


* '' Fompeu ' (Librar> of Entertaining Knowledge), 1, 1*^7 
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tribunil on eadi tide of whicb were two enclosed apan 
ments, designed, wc may ttippoac, for the accommoda 
tioB of the cnton and their adrootes, the Scton, officer*, 
and attendants of the court The interior waDs were 
painted m vanon* colorn* to mutate marble. That 
loiterers might be found m the Pompeian public places, 
at in those of London and Pont, is attested by the 
nmnerous mjcnpUons rudely scratched upon these waHi, 
macnptionj which show that a \TTy low state of moral 
fcclmg prevailed among the atixena Ont^ bowercr of 
timple character is valuable m conneebon with the tup- 
posed age of the Batihca. It runt, — 

c pnonm mriLvt uuc rrrr a d v koxas ocrotiiLtH 
u iirm q CATYt cos. 

It matter* httle to the world at laibC that Pumldius 
DipQus wa* in the Pompeian Baiilica on the 3rd of 
October but the arcurnttance of hu recording the date 
—in the year that Lcpidos and Catulus held the consol- 
thip, or 79 ac — prora that the building wat erected 
eighty or ninety year*, at all event*, before the Christian 
era* The name of this idler has thus been pr es erred 
neariy two thousand yean. 

At the tonlh-wcst comer of the Forum, beyond the 
are two houses which, having been cicaralcd 
durrag the rule of the French general Championnct at 
Naples, are known as the Houses of Championnct- I 
shall refer to them in a later section of ibii volume 
Proceeding along the southern ude oppoiiie the 
Temple of Jupiter we come to three hills of ncirl> 
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equal dimensions, which, in the absence of all inscrip- 
tions to afford a clue to their destination, have been 
termed 

THE CURIiE, AND ^RARIUM 

The central one, which has a square recess, and the re- 
mains of a raised basement at the end, is called the 
^rarium, or Treasury, because some two or three 
hundred coins were found in it The side buildings, 
which have apsides^ or circular recesses, aie supposed to 
have been the CtincB^ or courts where cases of minor 
importance were decided by the municipal magistrates 
They appear to have been nchly embellished with 
marbles, frescoes, and statues 

Proceeding along the eastern side of the Forum, we 
pass a comer building, whose uses are wholly unknown 
It IS generally called, but on no good foundation, the 
Public School of Verna, from an inscnption of a certain 
Vema soliciting the protection of Coelius Capella, the 
Decemvir of Justice 
Next to it stands 


THE CHALCIDICUM, 

or Crypto-Porticus of Eumachia, a large and imposing 
stmcture, in the form of a basilica, 130 feet long, and 65 
feet broad, which is supposed to have been the Cloth 
Exchange of Pompeii * It has two entrances, one from 

The > outhful reader, amazed at the xmcouth words, will inquire theu: mean- 
ing A crypto-pof'iico (from #cpvirro^, hidden) is a gallery, m which the columns 
in the interior are replaced by ^valls, merely pierced for ^Vlndows. A clialctdtatm 
{from the Eubcean city, Chalas) is an apartment separated by a partition from 
the body of a basilica, or other large buUdmg It may also be tal en to signify 
any large portico, but antiquancs still differ upon the exact meaning of the term 
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the Foram, and the other from the Strada deU Abondania. 
The former was graced with a handaorae portico of 
aghtecn columns, which was lurnnindcd by nmed plat 
forms, for the conTeniencc probably of haranguiDg an 
audience sheltered fiom the weather or for the prodama 
tion of edicts and decrees relative to comraerdal mattcTL 

The entrance to tlie central area u through a passage, 
on each side of which are other with a staircase 

on the nght leading to upper gallenca. The Chalddionn 
IS approached from the Strada delf Aigentani (Street of 
the Snmsniuhi) forming the southern boundary of the 
building Here is a small chamber for the costos, or 
porter through which may be seen a flight of steps as- 
ccndiiig to the floor of the Chaladicum and Oypto- 
portico the wall on other ode IS painted in black panels, 
divided by red pilasters. Under the staircase arc the 
remami of a tkcrmfpctium whose characteristici I hare 
already described- 

Thc building as a whole, consisted of a MrfatMrvfn 
or open court a portico of forty-eight marble column* 
a cbaladicum, or enclosed apartment, at the fuilhcr cs 
tremity a lemiarculai recess at the end containing a 
statue of Concord and a crj-pto-porticus. The Utter 
ran round three sides of the building— north, south east — 
bghted by windows pbced at regular intervals abo^t it 
were wooden gahcncs and above these an upper comice 
which projected so far o%cr the area a* to ihcUer the 
little tables, built of lava and covered with marble on 
which the fullers and doth merchant* cnhibitcd iheir 
goods. The wall* are dmdcJ into Urge pancli, patnte<l 
& U-Ca-* c«2, I 
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alternately red and yellow, and bordered at the bottom 
with a gay floral design, their centre is occupied by a 
small figure or landscape One of the latter is described 
by Sir William Cell as “ presenting a pretty and pictur- 
esque group of buildings, and serving to gn e an idea of 
the beautiful effects which must frequently have been 
produced by the \anous combinations of shnncs, columns, 
and ornamental pediments in the cities of Greece and 
Italy ” The floral decorations include a flow cr not un- 
like the lily in form, but of a vermilion colour The 
eflTect of the whole, when fresh and new', must have been 
very attractive 

The chalcidicum is raised above the level of the area, 
and w'as probably approached by steps of wood , it is 
divided into tw’o parts by a semicircular apse or recess, 
which may have sen'ed for a civil tribunal Here, per- 
haps, were kept the goods not disposed of dunng the 
day 

Behind the recess, m a niche panelled in green and 
red, stands the statue of Eumachia, the public priestess, 
and foundress of the building It is executed in white 
marble, is nearly 5 feet 4 inches high, and stands on a 
pedestal about three feet from the pavement, which bears 
the following inscription — 

EVMACHI^E L F 
SACERD rVBL. 

FVLLONES 

from which it appears that the fullers erected it to the 
memory of their great benefactor 

Over the side-entrance from the Strada dell’ Abondanza, 



*0 OLD /NSCJ!/PT/0AS, 

may be read another msenpUon explanatory of the 
erection of the boilciing. It run* thus, 

evmachia l r iaceed pvmjc bojcxe no rr 
u nvjroTJU rto*rroira nu CHAicxoicnt 
ciTPTAJi rorncTJi cokcoidm: av q tttc 
nrTATi r7A riovTOA rxerr rADxs/(jT* 

DmiCATlT 

nttancUa, tWpoUIc WLacfxi, b W •«> um «o<l 

cTlMr HD, U. iroahtTH Fnnu, encHd (Xk Ckik^Ocn Crn<» 
rVtieH H Wr m u p cBH , ud J w fat^ d m* M r—i nrl cW 
PWtT] 

Thx* inicnption was repeated on blocks of marble, 
which formed the architrave of the front of the building 

It has been conjectured that the chalodicum sodcred 
severely in the earthquake of a-D, 63 and it seems to 
have been nndcjgomg repair at the time of the great 
eruption. 

On the outer wall towards the street arc two inscrlp- 
bons. The first notifies a gladiatorial show — 

A rrzTTt dwi 

,ED1XIJ TAWILIA CLADUTOSIA nxWASrr 

roMwai « r yvKiAs tsmatio rr vua 
rir^ 

rrw iTr*p* at Shim ChIh. (Ik hU*, wd *1 

oD(S«tANiL>r«tM^ Tbrnnahi cknt •T (rCJ W«ct 
ud twi) 

The second proves the opulence of the aty — 

c cviiTr« rAjiixu o 
Avxmcxj r/onsii 

xoa 

lAfl rjm cdJtMifi* tW rntrciM^m wt C*ki* 
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The fullers were an important guild among the an 
cient Romans Wool was then the pnncipal material of 
dress, and, in so warm a climate as that of Ital>, must 
have needed frequent punfication The fuller and tne 
cloth manufacturer, therefore, played an important ible, 
and we need not wonder that a building of such dimen- 
sions w'as appropnated to their accommodation 

But I now pass on to the so-called 

TEMPLE OF QUIRINUS, 

formerly known as that of Mercury There is reason to 
belieie, however, that if its former appellation was erro- 
neous, Its present is not correct It was suggested by 
an inscnphon on a basis which stands in fiont of it, and 
which commemorates the achievements of Romulus, and 
his deification under the name of Quinnus But it 
should be remembered that the said basis was not found 
within the temple precincts, but parallel with the colon- 
nade of the forum , while a precisely similar pedestal, 
inscnbed to the glory of ^neas, stood on the other side, 
exactly opposite to it Hence it is evident that they 
anciently supported statues of the two divine founders of 
the Roman people 

A temple, however, the building before us is, most 
undoubtedly , though we know not to what deity it may 
have been consecrated It occupies a roughly quadran- 
gular area, 57-J^ feet by 50^ feet , at whose further extre- 
mity, elevated on a podium, or basement, stands a 
sacellum, or sanctuary On each side of the basement, 
steps lead up to the platform of the cella In front of it, 
and just in the centre of the court, stands a white marble 
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EogUih phrMc, the GmJdlulL For rich a pxrrpoje U 
teems apeciallj adapted bj iti Urge dunentions, its 
tpaacms area mcfljurmg 83 feet by 6a It is seimdr 
calar m plan. Eitemallj u is cmbdhshed with a por 
bco of fluted -n-hite marble columns of the Ionic order 
rntcmaHy a niche for a statue occurs on each side of 
the entrance, and at the end a recess wnth a scat for the 
worshipful magistrates. An altar stands m the centre of 
the area, where on important occasions, sacnfices were 
oflered previous to the coraroeDcemcni of pablic bun 
nets. It IS a moot question whether the buildmg was 
open to the sty or roofed with gloss coKtzicnts in the 
roof to admit light Certainly if co^■ered, h would not 
be ruffidcntly illuminated by the rays which woolJ 
stream in through the portica It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the nnaents were not acquainted with gloss 
windowx A quantity of flat gloss has been drscovered 
among the rums at Pompeii and it has abo been found 
" ingeniously fitted to those rare and mmate openings, 
or loopholes, which were used as windows in that aty 
^\e hare now arrived at the north-eastern angle of the 
Forum and at an edifice which has been variously 
designated 


TME rjL*miEOV 

the Temple of Augustus, and the House of ihe \a 
gustoles.* Bonoed, on ItaUan archxolOoUt of consider 
able repute considen a portion of it 10 hose served as 
the Temple of Augustus, and the remainder at the scere 
of the ucred banquet of its priests, ihc \ugutialrt. Sir 
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William Cell obscms that the only reason to doubt this 
theor}' IS “ the difficulty of finding so large a piece of 
ground, in the centre of a city already built, for the 
erection of such a fabric, and for such a purpose, at so 
late a period ” But Vitruvius gives such a situation for 
the Temple of Augustus Fragments of an inscnption, 
too, have been found, u Inch seem to settle the 
question — 

AMIM A\GVSTALl SODAU 
K\ G1 STALI Q 

And though Oierbeck, apparently on no other ground 
than that the edifice is of a circular form, calls it the 
Temple of Vesta, most authonties arc now agreed in 
accepting Bonucci’s hypothesis 

The Augustales u ere highly honoured , they were an 
order founded by Augustus, and it uas their pn\ulcge, 
like that of a chosen body of knights, to lead the troops 
in battle , they also presided at the feasts called Au- 
gustalia, held m memory of their founder At Pompeii, 
where they were si\ in number, they exercised a para- 
mount influence Their funds supplied them with the 
means of giving splendid entertainments, — a source of 
CIVIC popularity in other days than those of the Roman 
empire ' — and there can be no doubt that they and the 
pnncipal citizens of Pompeii often made the walls of the 
so called Pantheon resound with the noise of their 
carousals I can fancy that with the Pompeians it was 
as much a matter of eager contention to obtain an invi- 
tation to a crena with the Augustales, as it is with a 
certam class of Londoners now-a-days to partake of the 
turtle-soup of the Mansion-House ' Nunc pel hie etnas ’ 

(190) 7 
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O Pompe i a n *, let na dnnk and be merry, for what ia)i 
our Horace 1 

“ Tim Bq«», et 

8f>«« kaifuii rtMcn. 

Da vWi poor forOi (*a visa 

Wiliia caa uiow ipu lij 'nzHiartax IxTpa* taaJW. 

It 15, at all es-enti, certain that feasting was the prin- 
cipal motrre for onembUng in the Pompoan porticoev 
The street which run* along the north side of them from 
thcTcmple of Jnpiter has been called thatof-OrW/'/wu'/ 
from the qoanhty of raiiini, figs, plomi, chestnots, pre- 
served frtuLs in glass vases, Icntili, hemptced, and sunlbr 
articles, found in the shops. Bread scales, money and 
raonldi for pastry have also been among the ** trcasurc- 
trore ” and a finely wroagbt stataetto of Fame, in 
bronze, with golden armlets. 

Many of the smaller paintings which adorned the walls 
of the building arc of a cnhnajy character At the 
Dorthem entrance, which has the name Celsvm en- 
graved on a pilaster and near which was fenmd a box 
contaming a gold ring 41 sflrer medals, and 1036 brasn 
coins, you may sec a group of Cnpids making bread, or 
driving the pauent ass, crowned with a wreath— like Bot 
tom m the Midsummer Nights Dream, after his mcia 
morphosis — which brought the Hoar On the oi>positc 
side their dexterous fingers arc weaving garlands for the 
guests. At the soulhem entrance a tableau h ma le up 
of a meat axe, boars heads, hams, fith an 1 other mndi 
In other places we find paintings of geese turkeys dishes 
of eggs fowls and game plucked ready for cool mg oxen, 
sheep, glass salrcn of fruit, a comueopis a. variety 0 / 
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amphone for wme, and every other accessory of a ban- 
quet The Augustales must have shown considerable 
taste in drawing up their bills of fare 

To this pictorial evidence may be added the testimony 
of a drain or sink near the tholos or dodecagon in the 
centre of the court, which was found obstructed with 
fish-bones and other remains of food 

The Pantheon was a spacious edifice, consisting in- 
ternally of an open atnum or court, 120 feet by 90 feet, 
with entrances on three sides , that from the Forum 
being decorated with fluted Connthian columns of white 
marble, and pedestals for statues The columns had 
been overthrown by the earthquake, and were under re- 
pair at the time of the eruption In the atrium was 
placed an altar, surrounded by twelve small pedestals 
It was onginally supposed that these had borne statues of 
the twelve Dii Consenies or Magnt — Jupiter, Juno, Min 
erva, Vesta, Ceres, Neptune, Venus, Vulcan, Mars, 
Mercury, Apollo, Diana , and therefore the building was 
named the Pantheon It is more probable, as Over- 
beck suggests,* that they supported some light wooden 
structure — perhaps a canopy for the protection of the 
officiating priests — which was destroyed m the fire that 
consumed the city 

Behind the altar was a niche, in which may have been 
placed the image of a god, so that the devout Roman 
had an opportunity of leaving his oflenng as he entered, 
and of propitiating the presiding deity 

The grand entrance from the Forum opens out of the 
portico north of the Senaculiim, and has two doors, be 

* Ovcrbeck, Pompcji,' anO 
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tween whtch stood a statue — probablj of the Emperor — 
under a pediment supported by two small Connthiin 
columns of white marble, whose capitals arc ennehed 
with foltafie and the Roman eagles. 

On the left of this entrance the wall, with its paintings, 
has been csccUcnUj' preserved and when it was fre^ 
nothing could exceed the beauty of the colouring, or the 



rich effect of the ccnirast between its many nnd tints 
and the deep black of the poncllcil backorotmd. The 
finest frescoes ore those of Ulysses and Penelope Theseni 
and ^ihra, and the muse Thalia. 

In the Cm, reference li made to the passa e m tlir 
19th book of the Odpsey where Penelope rntpiirr* of 
the supposed mendicant-- who Is Ulynet himself— for 
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tidings of the lost Ulysses She is clothed in a violet- 
coloured tunic and white veil, with matenals for spinning 
in her hand Ulysses, who is seated, wears a white 
tunic, and a yellow chlamys Eurynome, the attendant, 
IS seen in the background The expression and attitude 
of the figures are admirable 


Thus the famed hero, perfected m wiles, 

\Vith fair similitudes of truth beguiles 
The queen's attentive ear dissolved in woe, 

From the bnght eyes the tears unbounded flow 
As snows collected on the mountain freeise, 

When milder regions breathe a vernal breeze, 

The fleecy pile obeys the whispering gales, 

Ends m a stream, and murmurs through the \ti1cs 
S o, melted with the pleasing tale he told, 

Doivn the fair cheek the copious torrent rolled 
She to her present lord laments him lost. 

And views that object which she wants the most ! ” * 


Of the next picture the subject seems to have been 
taken from the story of Theseus, and to represent his 
discovery of his father’s sword by raising the enormous 
rock under which it lay concealed His mother ^thra 
sits near, and seems explaining the circumstances to 
Theseus, whose strength had thus been proved in ac- 
cordance with the injunctions of his father ^geus But 
the picture has suffered greatly from exposure, and many 
antiquanans contend that it really represents Mercury 
restonng lo to liberty, after having slain her custodian 
Argus with the sword which he holds in his hand 

Very beautiful in conception and execution is the 
picture of Thalia, who, crowned with a golden tiara, is 
represented seated , a pedum or hooked stick in one hand, 

* Homer, ** The Odyssey,*' book xix, translation by Pope. 
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and a mask and wreath m the other A drum or tyrn 
ponum IS placed by her side, and a graceful female, per 
haps a sister rouse, leans upon the back of her chair 

Another itrikmg design represents an architectural 
composition set bctirecn two of the black panels already 
describcA Over a nchly omamented portico, seen 
through a graceful arch, hangs a peigula or trcUis-work 
of vines. On the nght stands a group of Done columns. 
Through the opening approaches the 6gure of the 
paintTcss hcrselfi carrying her palette. The UtUc pedi* 
tnents of the ihnnes on each side arc very elegant, and 
beneath them arc pictures of Roman galleys, bnghily 
pamted. In a lower compartment, which forms a spcaei 
of base or substruction, 15 a female figure with a lyre. The 
whole glows \Tndly with bnght \'CTmnion emerald green, 
deep enmson golden yellow and aiure blue, while the 
architecture tn the background is tinted with the acrul 
purple of distance. The general effect Is «ry bright and 
sTsaaoui. 

That this edifice so racUinUy ennehed with design 
and colour was inten/lcd to accommoilale a large nuro 
ber of guests, may be inferred from the very considerable 
depth of the porticoes,* being 14 feet on the »cstem 
side They must have been roofed with limber and hast 
sloped inwards to the court, *}icrc the rain-water was 
received m a large channel It is possible that only the 
southern, wciteni, and northern sides had porticorv and 
that the eastern was left open towards the teoj tc to 
admit light 

Cn the south bes a range of clesm imsn chambers-. 

Ar u tica r’-'f t ti 
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each about 10 feet by 8 — which appear to have been 
used, hke the recesses in a modern restaurant, for the 
separate repasts of pnvate parties They are all painted 
in red panels 

Above them was a second story, as is evident from the 
joists which supported the upper floor, and the painted 
walls of the higher rooms They would seem to have 
been approached by an external staircase, and a long 
narrow gallery These upper chambers were probably 
called Ccznacnlay which, we know, were always placed in 
the upper story of a Roman house Here were low 
circular tables of fir-wood or maple, or occasionally of 
citron-wood, plated with silver, and supported on legs of 
ivory They were covered by draperies of wool or silk, 
embroidered or striped with gold or purple , and around 
them were arranged the tnchtna (ires ledt^ rpets kRlvoj^ 
three couches') for the accommodation of the guests 
who did not sit at table, but reclined Three commonly 
rested on each couch They lay ivith the upper part of 
the body resting on the left arm, the head a little raised, 
the back supported by cushions, and the hmbs either 
slightly bent or stretched out at fuU length The feet of 
the first came behind the back of the second, and hts 
feet behind the back of the third A cushion was placed 
betiveen each guest 

The ccena or dinner of the Romans consisted of tivo 
divisions, called Mema pnma, the first course — different 
kinjs_o^^^ea j . and Me.iisa seninfin. 'iiN. nJ.tf.rn tVift gernnH 

was called Gustaho or Giistus, and composed of such 
dishes as might stimulate the appetite , for example, oys 
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ten, eggs, aspaiagas, lettuce, omems, figi, and a tntdium ot 
wine nungled with water and tweetened with honey Ihen 
came a plcntifol mppl) of fiah— muDct, lamprey sturgeon, 
pDce, and turbot and for meat, a peacock, a pheasant 
a kid, a guinea ben ducks, geese, nightingales, thrushes, 
and perhaps a whole boar stuffed with the flesh of other 
animals. To wash down this abundant banquet vrmci 
were serred op, euher mixed with water or with spices, and 
drunk cither hot or cold. 

Some idea of a Roman cacna may be obtained flora 
the following passages in Jurenal — * 

S«< I Yf Lb« tan«i< MTTtm With se kifV. 

A Oh iVi hj-yrK dofc »»4 r* * 

MV ttli Wv »di poop Vt plactd Uvi Srwnl t 
MTU tm Uil sad bmM tiWm tJ, Vxd 
MTrth wtsi sipcMs s»d rt, ncblj 4ml. 

Csf sii tW WTtk tporsxtf*. kswttf fcM t 
ntVU msIUl rmt {nmCsrts VtkijM, 

Or scjtr iSa rocS c/ TmtowsIcm CUivU. 

TS« Lofrit UsiprsT wWli tSsir Kl slfisd, 

1 s»4 sscnics to MT 0 T* bwa 

Sw b plsctd U;s kr«T W 
TVrl pan sloM wkicS kxup Voold tWnv 
A botf rstn, s*d wsrUtyof tl>c vofd 
OfU«h>x*r ti^uVr, spem llM Losr4. 

N It MOtfOOSt, Lurtr vtMS tS« tSW, dnerrW 
I rrsttfa kWvtti. 0*4 4rur*4 tbwdm mj 

T>i* *cr«*l Sit 

ir tVs tUed koJ. sW tb* sdrmMxm Cm 

asmd ty kJjk MnM. Hid HjtVr ftrpsrf 

T t t s'psr ssJ saijr Lt l, 

Wstm sm Ww t Hi vkfcS ty 4ir*-tirt* f»t 

MkpUiASi -s4-r*mk -r 
Hat ks •« 041 , Mr WTr<rUMHi smw 

The dishes of the second course or desrert were caheJ 
hffjru and included apples, pears, non ftp olirrs, 
jrioal. um tri»ur*l Vy C-mUt (IVy-** J 
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grapes , or pistachio niUs j <nnt<f'^ oi dih’il r(/t,ii | 
uvcepasscc, dried grapes, or inisins; lim/ylt^ (liilc/i; A*/;'//, 
mushrooms, 7iuclci, or pinc-mit kcmel'i; find fiwncliiit'iilii 
or confections, called cditha mdltla^ (‘u/u' Im H/m^ 

flaccnicz, copt<z, almond-cakcs, d) tolo}f(iut oi ( hccfii, i ii|(< n, 
and scrtbhtcB, or cakes 

Such i\as the kind of cntcrl.imnici)l lo wlihJi lln* 


Augustales Mould invite their fellow cili/en;i, 

The open court, or atrium, is paved will) pehlih'D im 
bedded in a species of hard cement, /ii lln r / iili^' 
a tholos or dodecagonal building, roniiieling of a loof 
supported by twelve piers Jl w.is p.ivfd willi m-'iibh, 
and from the situation and subslinfe ol lln pn oi v/e 
maj conclude that the roof v/as fi.imfd of hglil (imb'Oi 
meeting In an ape/ in the centre, ,ind will) /noj"lmg 
eaves At the north ca‘t<'rn angh a jnoj'cdon /lom 
the Mall has been suppo ed by h'Aly iimigim/f/ons fo b^ 
an orchestra, a bar for dislribnfifig wu < , '>h<i iuy>oi 


and a mone_;'taker' oh/' ' '/ }/ truth ; , fh < no 

has the elighte", ide?' of d ' t /'/i n e , r; d ,7 o^''o 



tores sjgge't a r'^od' "o ripj/op/i nioe 
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mcnt room. A fi>eae5 of table nms round thr« tRlea 
of it, at a duUnce of about 3 feet from the northern 
and eastern and 9 feet from the Kjothem sralls, Icaring 
an open area m the centre of about 30 feet The table 
or bench la about 3 feet mdc. It indinc* from the 
walls outward and a channel beneath is arranged to 
catch whatever fell from lU iloping lurfece. 

I Btippose this table waa used by the Augusiala or 
their cook* when cutting up victims for the sacrifice, or 
carving vundj for the feast Or it may have supported 
fowi of bottle* of tho*e beverage*, warm aod iced which 
the Pompeian* *0 largely delighted 10 and vase* and 
dishes of homed tweets, locent syrups, and dainty 
cates. Snow or rather ice, was much employed by the 
Romani in cooling water and the iced water they mued 
with tbeir Falcmcm and Mossic wine*. And Mmchmc* 
tlicy tempered the *^indomitum Falcroiura ^ of Poshis, 
or the SeuDum which SDmi Italicus declares *0 choice 
as to be reserved for the God of Wne himself — 

Mf’J rrjrnj •>_ 

by passing it through a strainer partly filled with snow 
Is there anything ne* under the lun — at least, in the 
way of luxurious living I The rocxlcm epicure who fcc* 
hii wines, docs but rtproJnce the practice of a Pompeian 
^Mratifui Lver flounshmg sccmi that \-ain epicurean 
philosophy “ Mvamni, dura licet esse bene 

I now come to the temple which occupies the central 
division on the eastern side of the edifice and is *p- 
proadied by t Die,ht of »iqn within Hi srHibutc or 
jrtonacrt. On the wall of this same pronam it \ sinieJ a 
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sitting figure, which some authorities represent to be 
Augustus, but IS rather a Bacchanal, with a thyrsus in 
one hand, and a dish of fruits in the other A statue of 
the great Emperor probably stood on a pedestal ivithout 
the entrance, as a hand grasping a globe was found near 
the spot Livia and Drusus was found, at the time of 
the excavations, m the nght and left niches The walls 
were probably painted 

Thus have we completed our survey of the misnamed 
Pantheon, — of the halls and chambers which, two thou- 
sand years ago, echoed with the sound of laughter and 
merriment, and are now silent as the grave Of all the 
feasting and the revelry, what remains 1 Where be now 
the jibes and jests, the toast to the reigning beauty, the 
arrowy epigram, the subtle allusion 1 Nowhere, perhaps, 
so keenly as in Pompeii do we understand the full and 
pregnant meaning of the Preacher’s “Vamtas Vanitatum ” 
Not even at Nineveh or Heliopohs, among the marble 
rums of Tadmor, or the wondrous colossal effigies of El 
Kamak, is the sad truth so powerfully obtruded upon us 
For there everything is desolate — everything tells of a 
remote decay and spoliation — and we regard it with the 
cunosity of the antiquanan, poring for a name, or a date, 
or a chance light to be thrown upon the dark passages 
of history , but at Pompeii the banquet-hall and the bed- 
chamber, the theatre and the forum, seem so near to us, 
and so linked with ourselves in our tastes and feelings 
and objects, that we start at their eloquent evidences of 
mutability ' They cry aloud to us with a voice which we 
cannot but choose to hearken The) flaunt in our faces 
the constant testimony of our follies Build, and 
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ind labour tod dettroy dnEik,tiKicat,aivd»l«p bm 
opera all that yem do and ad that yoa lore oodooc av 
supply the commeutaiy It is the same now as jester 
day — Vamtiu VanUaiumJ 
Such, at least, is the lesson erer tnte and e\-cr true 
which I read m the silence and the solitude of the Buned 
City 
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S^bf cLcmpIc of (jfoiiunc 

“ The oM Sc) tlii'in^ 

Punicd Mind I oriunc\ pnucrfid liin<l< uith uinps. 

To show her come suifi nnd ^utldcnJ>» 

\\htcli, if her f'vvounic be not suifi lo tnhc, 

Ife loses them for c^cr * 

Gl OJ CI ClIAP tA' 

HE ne\t public building to \\hich I propose 
the reader should accompany me is situated 
in the Street of Fortune — a continuation of 
the Street of iMercuries — and is named the 
Temple of Fortune It may be considered, says no mean 
authority,'*' one of the best examples of the Roman style 
now extant, and is doubly interesting, as being the erec- 
tion of the Tulhan family, immortalized in the person of 
Cicero 

Before describing it, I may inform my younger readers 
that the places consecrated by the Romans to the worship 
of their gods were called Tcmpla, or temples A small 
temple or chapel, generally attached to some longer 
building, was a saccllum or an ccdicula The place erected 
for offenng sacnfices was named aia ox altaic, the secret 
chamber, to which none but the pnests were admitted, 

* Sir W GcU, Pompoiana/’ l 69, ti seg 
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etghl fed h^gl), Innlt ith good bloi k ‘5 of tra\ crime Ii had 
iwo entrance'? ol three steps each, separated 1>) a pro 
jecling platform, which nn) It.wc supported a statue, 
or, more prohabh, the altar where bliretl the incense 
and sacnfices of the numerous \otanes of ilie fickle 
goddess — 

The iron rails which prevented liie entrance of the 
profane arc )cl visible in front of this platform, and were 
passed by two gates, each 5 palms } inches wide, placed 
on the lower platform after an ascent of four steps, brorn 
the platform, whicli cMended the whole wnlth of the 
temple, )ou ascended by a Ihght of eight steps to tlie 
portico, and its eight Corinthian columns of wlmc marble 
I he whole building was va\at{,i, so to speak, boili with- 
out and within, with thin slabs of the same material 
The cornice and mouldings were richly carved with 
floral ,and other devices 

From the portico, or promos, jou entered the eella, 
decorated externally with five pilasters on caclt side It 
measured about 33 feet 8 inches m length At its ex- 
tremity was a semicircular recess, containing a small 
Corinthian redicnla or shrine, richl> finished and dc 
signed , and within the rcdicula stood of old a statue of 
the goddess The recess was it feel 2 inches wide, 
the shnne, 9 feet 4 inches 

On the marble architrave of the shnne may be seen 
the following inscnption 


M TVLLIVS M F U V I n Tin QVINQ AV'GVR TV MIL 
A POP /EUEM FORTVNyE AVGVST SOI O I-T PEG SVA 
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That {s Jfarcus TuOIas, tha Dnucanr thnca de^etl 
Aogur by the people, erected tho temple to Fortmu 
Atjfiusu on his own soil and at hh own charge. It Is 
generally bchered that he wtu a descendant of the great 
orator who hrit made the Tolhan family renowned A 
stable, of Ufe-me, found m the intcnor of the building, 
15 described oi having bome some resemblance to the 
oothenbe busts of Cjcctd. He was represented clothed 
la the toga prxtcita, or offlaal robe of the Roman magis- 
trales and which render* the statue of pecuhar interest, 
this robe was entirely painted of the costly Imperial dye 
— a deep purple violet Hence it is belto'ed that the 
prtetexta, instead of being a garment with only a purple 
hem was dyed throughout of this famous hue. Its cost 
was enormous the nolet, though the lets preaous hind, 
was valued, accordmg to Pliny at loo denarii, or 
4S. 7A the pound the red {rubra Tamtma) at 1000 
denaju, or ten time* that amount It was obtained from 
a shcll-fiih called the murex The species producing 
the Tiolet dyr was found near Torentum the red was 
chiefly brou,,ht from the naghbomhood of Tyre. The 
Koman ‘^purple has passed into our poetry to et 
press anj radiance of indescnbable beauty as Gray 
fpeaks of 

TWt Ujow W 

\\ ilhin the celU was also found a female stxlue life> 
sue cloihcd in a tame falling to her feet, »n I a toga 
om It The face has been sawn off apparently from 
economy is if il»e Pompeuns, desirout of cnmpfiraent 
Ing tome duungutshed peTionaj ha 1 do'i tfe 
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intf'stiv of if’o mo !c'n th.-'o 
ninmgi'L 

'I lit nucit niniiinq from the 
Temple to the I onun j': nou 
ollcii the Street of lo.tune 
A nch Inrvc l of di'^corcry Int 
T.I \nnous imiei httn ilin 
covered litre '1 he cunOiis 
reader nnj consult the parses 
of Ovcrhccl for elaborate do 
lads of gliss bottles, statue';, 
bronre statuettes, bronre Iani]is 
and stands, \ases, gold car- 
nngs, basins, jniere, bells, 
lamps, coins, n eights and scales, dishes of clay and 
terra cotta, glared plates, and other incniorials of a re 
ow) 6 
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mote anUquity They are not bo much valtable in them 
lelvci, ai of mtercBt from the light which they throw upon 
the mannen and customi of a past age and the cons 
incntaiy they fomiih on the wntingt of the Latin cla^^ica 
The Bkelcton was also found here of a Pompeun who, 
apparently for the sake of sixty coins, a small plate and 
a saucepan of sdrcr had delayed in his house till the 
street was already half filled with volcanic matter He 
would seem to base been in the act of escapmg from 
hu window when death suddenly cut short hrs career 
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nr Rnanns l'f)noucil »iu> ' of then Tttm i 

mtiil fro’n t'r.t, CtretR . i'u! iln! ".liicli thiv 
fiid not horrov^ ' — thu /‘hi rt '//..f/,(‘>''ft,t//s, 
the cvhibiuon of coinlfits of ^jlitlmori nml 
nild bc'tst'; — 'sns nnrl ec) 1)) the innnte cnieli) nttd bir- 
banc!o\c of excitement pccninr to the Rounn character 
The refined genius of the Greci shrink from the fierce 
amu'^enicnt to be obtained in mtching the death snuggles 
of the hired athletes Dearer to him the contention in 
the chariot race, or the wrestle, or the recitation of 
melodious song He Io\ed w hates or appealed to his 

• It i< faid thnl ;;laiiiTroT;il comb^uvaerc ftnl inittxlutcd by ihf I 
bin tVe shows of the amphitheatre utrci nt\ciil »*^c charact'-n tKatl> Tin 
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imagination Khatercr chemshed hu poswon for the ideal 
Such joys were tame to the ruder and hanher Romatf 
his blood could onl> be fired bj* eihibitions of phjrsical 
prowett or physical suffering So when the slave penaheJ 
in a lion s jaws or the retianus sank beneath the deadly 
blows of the sccutor bis eyes Bashed and Hs heart 
thrilled he had no pity for the \actnn, while he bestowed 
his loudest appUusc on the victor 

Gladiaton were first exhibited at Rome in tj,c ^64 
on the ocxaiiion of the funeral nics of the elder Bnitos. 
For some years they were confined to public funeral^ 
but affenrards they fought at most funerals of any 
importance and cr'cn at those of women. They were 
also exhibited at enicrtainmenu and public festivals, to 
please the people. The appetite grew by what it fed on 
and these cruel displays became in liroc a nccessaiy 
feature of every great popular show A\cahhy and 
ambitious individuals ned with each other who shoul I 
exhibit the moit imposing spectacles. The nambers 
engaged in them were almost incredible. After Trajan s 
\actory o\er the Dadans, and his conseqacni triumph, 
not less than ten thousand gladuton fought in the 
Flasian amphiihcauc. 

The men who thus perilled life and hrob ^ to male a 
Roman f holi la> were either captives, llivct, condemned 
cnminalt, or free bom citireni who fought for hire Of 
the criminals tome «erc taid to be con Icmncd nf 
{^jJtuirt which gave them a twcbeminths resplc 
others aJ IujM>n an I these mi„ht itum thcif diu.hi gr 
at the cspntion of three years. I rermen who sulat 
txdy amreol the pUJ atnr 1 twocj were cal M rfe-r tJ 
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In the more licentious days of the empire even cqmtes 
and senators descended into the arena, and women 
whom \ice and lu\ury had unsexcd , but the latter prac- 
tice uas prohibited by Sererus 

Schools (Judi) of gladiators ■were kept by persons 
called lanistcc, who either let them out to persons desirous 
of gaming popularity by a gladiatorial show, or trained 
them — as horses are now-a-days trained — for some 
wealthy citizen The curriculum which they underwent 
appears to have been as carefully considered as the 
training of a modern prize-fighter 

There w ere various classes of gladiators, distinguished 
by their arms, different mode of fighting, or other cir- 
cumstances Thus 


The andahatcc fought blindfold, their helmets having 



highly amusing to the spectators 

The dimachc) i were so called because they fought w'lth 
two swords 


The eqnites fought on horseback , the cssedarn from 
chariots, like the Gauls and Batons 


The hoploinachi appeared in a full suit of armour 
The laqueaio/cs were those w'ho employed a noose or 
lasso to entangle their opponents 

The imrvnllones were so called, it is said, because 
they bore on their helmets the figure of a fish (inorviyr^ 
uopfxvpo^) — in allusion, perhaps, to their nimbleness 
Their arms being like those of the Gauls, they were 
frequently named Galh They were generally pitted 
against the retiani, or Thracians 


I06 the VEHAT/O 

The rdtani for then otdy weapon, earned « thrcC' 
pointed lance {tndau or fttsana) but they also bore • 
net {ni/f which they endcaverared to fling orer thar 
antagonirti, and then, while they were thoa embarmsed, 
they attacked them with the fiiBcma. But if they misacd 
thar aim m throwing the net, they were hable, while 
preparing for another cast, to be itrack down by 
the secu tores or minnilloncs, with whom they usually 
fought 

The seadcra were probably to named becautc, m 
their combats with the retiarii, they punued the latter 
when the throw of the net had tailed- 

TTie gladiatorial ibowt began with a kmd of tham 
battle — a prxHustc or prelude — fought with wooden 
awordi, or laths. Then the trumpet sounded, and the 
bloody battle began. A vetatto or combat with wild 
beasts, formed one of the caihcst portiona of the enter 
tainmenL Either the wild beasts fought with one 
another or with men. The Romans had a passion 
almost amounting to madness for thcae sanguinary 
scenes, and thousands of animals were slain In one 
sanguinary day One of the earhest \’cnationc3 was that 
exhibited by Marcus Fulnus m RC. i86 when Cons and 
panthers we r e let loose against each other A hundred 
lions were exhibited by Sulla m his prsetonhJp, and 
destroyed by skilful javelin men sent by King Bocchus 
Cor the purpose. At a veiuUo celebrated by Poropey 
in his second consulship, rc. 55 six hundred lions 
were slaughtered, and aghtecn or twenty dephanta 
Bullfights were introduced by Julius Cxsar and Au- 
gustus brought into the arena nx and-thirty croco- 
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diles * At the consecration of the great amphitheatre by 
Titus, five thousand wild and four thousand tame ammals 
were slain — a slaughter which might have sickened the 
greediest Roman of blood But in the games celebrated 
by Trajan after his Dacian wars, no less than eleven 
tliousand animals were butchered “ Under the empe- 
rors,” says a wnter already quoted, “we read of a parti- 
cular kind of venatio, m which the beasts were not killed 
by besttani (gladiators so called, trained to contend ivith 
wild beasts), but were given up to the people, who were 
allowed to rush into the area of the circus and carry 
away what they pleased On such occasions a number 
of large trees, which had been tom up by the roots, was 
planted in the circus, which thus resembled a forest, and 
none of the more savage animals were admitted into it 
A venatio of this kind was exhibited by the elder Gor- 
dian in his sedileship, and a painting of the forest with 
the animals m it is descnbed by Julius Capitolinus One 
of the most extraordinary venationes of this kind was 
that given by Probus, in w’hich there were a thousand 
ostnches, a thousand stags, a thousand boars, a thousand 
deer, and numbers of wild goats, wild sheep, and other 
animals of the same kind. The more savage animals 
were slam by the bestiarii in the amphitheatre — a hundred 
lions, and the same number of lionesses, a hundred Libyan 
and a hundred Synan leopards, and three hundred bears 
It is unnecessary to multiply examples, as the above are 
sufficient to give an idea of the numbers and varietj' of 
animals at these spectacles , but the hst of beasts ivhich 

* Dion Ca&sius, quoted m Dr Smith s Dictionary of Antiquities/* article 
X^ennito 
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were collected by the younger Gordan for hia tnumph, 
find exhibited by ha fucccssor Philip at the 
games^ deserve mentioii on account of thenr vinety and 
the nuity of some of them. Among them we find meo' 
tion of thrrty-two clcphanti, ten ten bgers (which 
aeem to hare been very seldom exhibited), nxty tame 
hona, thirty tame leopards, ten hyicnas, an hippopo- 
tamus and rhmoccroa, ten archohontes ^t a unknown 
what they were) ten camelopards, twenty anagn (wild 
asset, or perhap* zebras) forty wild horses, and an 
immense number of similar animals. 

These exhibitions ongmsOly took place in the foram 
and the arcus the gladiatonal displays m the fonaer 
and the ahowt of wild beasts m the latter But as neither 
was well adapted for such purposes, a new form of build 
mg became requisite, m which a multitiidc of q>ectitoii 
should be so accommodated that all might obtam a good 
view of the area occupied by the combatants while the 
area required to be of quite a distinct shape to the arcus, 
inasmuch as the combatants were to be confined as much 
as possible m the same place. Accordingly the amphi- 
theatre was designed, the idea being suggested by the 
existing theatre. In fact, the first amphitheatre — that of 
C Scribomus Cano — was simply a double theatre (ipiti 
and 5/ajpor) or two movable theatres, which could be 
placed face to face, or back to back, according to the 
spcdcs of entertainment to be celebrated. The next 
amphitheatre, and apparently the first to which the name 
was applied, was bmlt by Julius Crcsar m B-C. 46 and 
built of wood. The first permanent amphitheatre, partly 
of stone and paitlj of wood, was erected by Staulius 
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Taurus, at tlie instigation of Augustus, who well under- 
stood the political value of public shows and festivals as 
a means of amusing the people This was burned down 
in the reign of Nero, and, though restored, did not 
satisfy the magnificent ideas of Vespasian, who com- 
menced the gigantic pile, completed by Titus, which, 
under the name of the Coliseum, has obtained a w'orld- 
wnde celebnty, and W'hose mighty ruins still command 
the admiration of the stranger 

** The gladiators’ bIood> circus stands 
A noble \NTcck m ruinous perfection 
^Vhllc Cxsar’s chambers and the Augustan halls 
Gro>cl on earth in indistinct decay ” 

Externally the amphitheatre generally consisted of an 
oval wall, composed of tw'o or more stories of arcades, 
supported by piers of diflferent architectural orders, 
adorned with pilasters or attached pillars Within, an 
equal number of tiers of galleries (inacmand) gave access 
to the spectators at ditferent elevations But a better 
idea of this mtenor may be obtained from Gibbon’s 
matchless descnption of the Roman Coliseum than from 
any elaborate architectural statement 

“ The slopes,” he says,* “ of the vast concave which 
formed the inside were filled and surrounded w'lth sixty 
or eighty rows of marble seats, covered with cushions, 
and capable of receiving ivith ease about 80,000 spec- 
tators Sixty-four vomitot tes (for by that name the doors 
were very aptly distinguished) poured forth the immense 
multitude, and the entrances, passages, and staircases 
w'ere contrived with such exquisite skill that each person, 

* Gibbon Decbnc and Fall of the Roman Empire 
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whether of the lenatontl, the eqaettnan, or the plebeian 
order arrived at his destined place without trouble or 
confunon. Nothing was omitted whidi, in injr respect, 
could be subservient to the convcmence and pleasure of 
the spectators. TTicjr were protected from the sun and 
ram by an ample canopy occasionally drawn over then 
heads. The air was continually refreshed by the playing 
of fountains, and profusely impregnated by the grateful 
ocent of OTomatica.* In the centre of the edifice the 
arena or stage was strewed with the finest aand, and sue 
ccssTcly assumed the most different forms. At one 
moment it seemed to nse out of the earth, like the 
garden of the Hespendes, and was afterwards broken 
into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. The subterraneous 
pipes conveyed an mcihaustible supply of water and 
what had just before appeared a lercl plain, might be 
suddenly converted into a wide lake, covered with armed 
vessels, and replenished with the monsters of the deep. 
In the decoration of these scenes the Roman emperors 
displayed thdr wealth and libcrahty and we read on 
vanous occasions thst the whole form tore of the amphi- 
theatre consisted cither of silver or of gold, or of amber. 
The poet who describes the games of Cannus, m the 
rharnrti»r of a ihcpherd attracted to the capital by the 

T iba Lbom aOwlM Im dM fcCovtca pofwt* 
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fame of theur magnificence, affirms that the nets designed 
as a defence against the wild beasts were of gold wire, 
that the porticoes were gilded, and that the belt or circle 
which divided the several ranks of spectators from each 
other ^vas studded with a beautiful mosaic of precious 
stones ” 

For the greater security of the spectators, trenches, 
called eunpt, surrounded the arena These were first 
dug by Csesar as a protection against the elephants which 
he exhibited, that animal being supposed to be particu- 
larly afraid of water 

In the centre of the arena stood an altar, dedicated 
sometimes to Diana or Pluto, but more commonly to 
Jupiter Latians, the patron-god of Latium, in whose 
honour human sacrifices were offered From certain 
passages in ancient wnters it has been inferred, but on 
no satisfactory evidence, that the games of the amphi- 
theatre were usually inaugurated by the sacrifice of a 
bestianus to this sanguinary deity Dens were constructed 
beneath the arena for the reception of wild beasts , and 
conduits provided for its inundation when it was required 
to be transformed into a lake, where naumachta or sham 
sea-fights might be exhibited 

With respect to the spectators, the same order of pre- 
cedence was observed as at the theatre , their appropnate 
place being reserved for senators, equites, and plebeians 
It was not a question, as ivith us, of money, but of rank 
The podiim was set apart for the senators , this was a 
broad cushioned platform which ran immediately round 
the arena. A co\ ered or canopied seat was here given up 
to the emperor, or his representative , a. is su»~^sed 
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that In thu part of the buUding were also places of 
honour for the eihibitor of the games and the Vestal 
Virgins. The cqmte* tat m fourteen rows behind the 
Rcnaton, and with them the avil and military tribunes 
Behind were the J>cpuJana or seats of the pleberans, 
dmded by passages {s<altz) into wedge-shaped compart 
ments called cuncL The general superintendence of the 
amphitheatre was mtmsted to an officer named vxHkus 
ampkitktairi and the distribution of the people in their 
proper seat! to hcartt. 

A week or so before the day appointed for a gladia- 
toiial show he who gave it (the ediUjr) caused bills or 
pictorial representations to be affiied to the pubhc walls, 
containing the names and badges of the combatants, and 
stating how many would fight^ and for how long a penod 
^Vhen the day came, the gladiators marched m pro- 
cession to the amphitheatre. When a gladutor was 
wounded, the eiated populace would shout, ^Eabdr 
(He has iL) He then lowered his arms in token of sub- 
mission, but his fete rested with the spectators, and not 
with his antagonist If he had fought gallantly they 
would press down their thumbs, and his life was saved 
if they were diisatishcd, they turned up their thumbs 
(pollicein vertebant) and he was doomed to the sword. 

IWloaod br Um nbbfa'i btoody vfll, 

WMh tbomb( bM cWt pofxOirtj kZ. 

The DDfortanstc victira sometimes submitted to hii 
fete with so calm an intrepidity that the people would 
relent at the last moment, and grant him htJ life. But 
this was only when their blood had not been heated by 

J u iwi l , Sxtircs U ^ 
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a senea of exciting combats Timidity, and want of 
courage, were of such rare occurrence, that Cicero pro 
poses the high principle of honour which inspired the 
common gladiator as an admirable model of heroic con- 
stancy to animate himself and his friends in enduring all 
things on behalf of the commonwealth 

The bodies of the slain were dragged by a hook — 
unco tiahcbantin — through a gate appropriately named 
Libitcncnsts, the Gate of Death, to a den called the Spo~ 
Ita) 171711 The victors n ere rewarded with a sum of money, 
a palm-branch, and a crown of palm gaily ornamented 
nath coloured ribbons To those who had sen'ed three 
years a wooden sword, ludis, was presented, as a sign 
that he was released from the arena , and occasionally a 
gladiator nho displayed remarkable courage or skill 
was enfranchised on the spot He was then called 
tudiarius, and offered up his arms in the Temple of 
Hercules * 

Certain bas-reliefs discovered upon a tomb at Pompeii 
exhibit, m a very stnkmg manner, the two mam dmsions 
of the gladiatorial spectacles — the vcnatioiics, and the 
combats between man and man 

This tomb is situated m the Street of Tombs, without 
the Gate of Herculaneum, and consists of a square cham- 
ber, serving as a basement, surmounted by three steps, 
upon which, and upon the uppermost part of the base- 
ment, are placed the bas reliefs The whole is sur- 

* Horace, ** Epistles,* i. i — If a person was free before he entered the Indus, 
he became on his discharge free again or if he had been a sla%e he returned to 
slavery A man who had been a gladiator was considered permanently dis 
graced, and even if he acquired wealth could not obtain the equestrian rank. 
Dicixoiiary of AntiqmiieXy art ** G India tores 
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motmted by a aquaie appos, or fanercal pillar bcanog 
the folio mng mscnpPon * — 

PAraiCTO A. F MtW 
scAvao 

It VTl. L n. 

ICTXIOWX* LOCVU MOimc 
to 00 00 w FTHIM JfT rrATVAM EOYIlTti. 

0 »O POtfUTDAM CMfTllAVlrr 
tcAviTi PATxa rnjo 

{T Patncka Souraa, Ka <d Aaba, dl dW tilba Uome)!*, D — u i b o( 
Jntlc* hj cocEKEud of tbi Tb* dtcar^n docraed Oa w* 

e( Um mcDtmcDt, tbn* tboamd nat>rt«t for fixtcral mn ^1. tad an 
To gli kE M»tam ts tba Fomn. SiaiEnt th« bitter Co td« toa.] 

From the nature of the baarehef one 'would luppoje 
that this Patnciaa Scauros had been renowned for ho 
gladiatonal spectacle*. In one of them is given a repre 
icntalion of the vauiU^ a man naked and mianned be- 
tween a hon and a panther which dart away from him in 
different drrcctioDS. In the second a wild boar seemj 
dashing furiously ngainat another naked and defencclea 
combatant, who in a half-recumbcnt posture *ccmi pre- 
pared to spring at his enemy The orducologist Mazoo 
luppoiea that thcic figure* belonged to a claai of 
bcftiani who, trusting lolcly m their active Drabs and 
ready mmdi, entered the arena merely to provoke the 
wfld beasts after they had been let loose. In contmoa 
hon of the same relief we see a wolf at fuU speed, gnaw 
mg a Javelin which u buned deeply in his chest and a 
stag, with a rope attached to his boms, pulled down by a 
couple of dogs. 

In the neat group we may trace some steps of the 
training by which the bethaiiai was fitted for his dan- 



SOiVE CURIOUS BAS-JiLLinrS IIS 

gerous profession A j^outh, his legs and thighs protected 
by cuisses, and with a javelin in each hand, attacks a 
panther, whose movements, however, are fettered by a 
rope fastened round its neck, and at the other end to a 
broad band passing round the body of a bull This 
arrangement affords the tyro some slight protection, and 
yet demands his utmost wanness and agility, as the beast 
is still at liberty to pursue him from point to point 
Behind the bull is another figure — that perhaps of the 
lamsta or trainer, who goads the bull forward with a lance 
We see in another bas-rclief a man contending tvith a 
bear, exactly after the fashion of the matador in the Span- 
ish bull-fights In one hand he carries a short sword, 
m the other a veil ivith ivhich to baffle his adversary 
As this mode of equipment was not introduced into the 
Roman arena until the reign of Claudius, we may infer 
from it the date at which the tomb was erected Claudius 
became emperor m a D 41 In a.d 59 theatncal exhi- 
bitions were prohibited at Pompeii for ten years In 
A D 63 occurred the earthquake by wfflich the monument 
w'as evidently injured It was therefore raised betw'een 
A.D 42 and AD 59 * 

The upper range of sculptures is devoted to gladiatonal 
combats The names of the combatants are given, the 
number of their victones, and the name of their lamsta 
or owner, one Ampliatus On this substruction of fact 
Lord Lytton, in his “ Last Days of Pompeii,” has raised 
an agreeable edifice of fiction, and by introducing the 
actual characters immortalized on these bas-rehefs, has 
given to his romance a particular air of vratsemblancc, 

• Overbeck, “Pompeji,' i i7g 
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There are eight pain of gladutorx The fitit pair on the 
left, represents an eqaestmn combat behrcen Bcbnx, 
evidently from hrs name a foreigner and NobiHor Re- 
Bcmbling mnch the knights of the feudal days, they bear 
lances and round ahields {pannd) beautifully inlaid, 
their armour is dexterously woven inth bands of iroo, 
but covers only the thighs and the right arms, short 
cloaks {mducuh) extending to the seat, enhance the 
picturesque character of their costume their legs are 
naked with the exception of sandals fastened a bttle abo^'c 
the ankles , and on their heads they carry iron hehnets, 
with vixora which protected the whole face. Moonted on 
light and nimble steeds, we may fancy them curvetting 
and camcohng round the arena amid the applauding 
shouts of twenty thousand spectators. And now at a 
given signal they rush unpctnouily at one another each 
advancing his round bucUer each brandishing on high 
hia light but sturdy lance. When within a few paces of 
his opponent, Bebnx suddenly checks his steed m foil 
career wheels round and as Nobihor sweeps by spurs 
foil upon him- The shield of Nobihor skilfully and 
promptly put forward, receives the spear which would 
otherwise have dramed his hie-blcx)d, Bebrix m his turn 
assumes the defensive but, we may fancy too late Ko- 
biUors lance seems qutvcnng at his helmet be raises 
hw buckler to protect himself but Nobihor suddenly 
lowering bis weapon hurls him from hu horse — dead I 
The group next m succession depicts two gladatoni 
whose jjames are defaced. The first wears a richly oma 
roented helmet, with a vfzor comes the long bockler 
(rnrftfjw) and wc may presume, a sword but the sculp- 
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lor Ins eilhcr forgotten to icprc'jont u, oi tnlentkil it to 
bo of mot 'll Like “lU the other glulnton, he Nxenrs the 
y/.v” , a shoit ai>ron of red or wliiie ‘Jtnll Intciud 
abo\e the hips b\ i girdle ol bionro or cmbioidoicd 
leather The right leg is cased iii a coloitied leather bus 
kin, the letd in an e ^<0 or greaxc not le iching to the knee 
His antagonist is armed with a helmet ornamenlod with 
wings, a smaller buckler, thigh-pieces formed of plates of 



iron, and on each leg the high greavc which the Greeks 
called icnj/xk These figures appear to represent one of 
the light-armed class called Fr/ts, and a Samnite (.S’dww/j), 
so named because armed after the old Sammte fashion ♦ 
The former, who has been sixteen tunes a conqueror in 
former games, is now himself conquered, — 

1 Ito (Icsol-tlor (Ic^ohte, 

J lie victor ovcrilirowii *' 


* ‘‘Pompen” (1 ibnr> of rtilrrtninuiR IvdowIcOrc), 1 30 B 
utw 9 
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Wotmded in the breast, he hai let fiill hia bncller ui token 
of defeat, and at the *ame tunc he aoliati the pity of the 
spectators m the usual manDcr by raising hn 6nger 
towards them. Behind him the Samnitc awaits the dco 
non of the pnbhc, whether he shall spare his vtnqaished 
foe, or put him to death. 

The third couple represents a Thrai, or Thmaan— so 
called from the fashion of his armour — and a MirmiDo 
armed m the Galhc style. The latter fifteen times a 
conqueror now acknowledges a better than himself in 



hu opponent, who rejoices in hts thirty fifth victory The 
letters M and 5 over the Thracian s head stand for 
and Ofxruf indicating that he was killed, according to the 
cruel law of the arena- * 

In the next group there arc four figures twoTroi/i^m 
and two rdtanu Ncpltous, one of the latter five times 
victorious, has contended with a rarWiJr-^hU name Is 
lost, but Lord Lytum calls him Enmolpm — who has 
prevailed m six difTerent combats- It is now hu turn to 
OmVeh, IWy^jV L rr®. 
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be defeated Bleeding from tlic left arm, the leg, and 
the thigli, he has in \ain implored the mercy of llic 
spectators The thumbs ha\c been turned backwards 
“ And now', as the spear of the rctiarius is not a w capon 
to inflict instant and certain death, there stalks into the 
arena a gnm and fatal form, bnndislnng a short, sharp 
sword, and with features utterly concealed beneath its 
Mzor With slow' and measured steps, tins dismal 
headsman approaches the kneeling gladiator — lays the 
left hand on Ins humbled crest — draws the edge of the 
blade across Ins neck — turns round to the assembly, lest 
in the last moment remorse should come upon them, 
the dread signal continues the same, the blade glitters 
bnghtly m the air — falls — and the gladiator rolls upon 
the sand , his limbs quiver — are still — he is a corpse ” 

In the bas-relief the figure may be seen in the distance 
of the retianus who is now' to fight the victorious Nepimus, 
w'hile the latter is shown (apparently) as pushing (or 
supporting]) Ins defeated and doomed nval 

This bas-relief terminates with an engagement between 
a light-armed gladiator and a Samnite The latter im- 
plores the multitude to save him, but his appeal has 
not moved their iron hearts The conqueror, looking 
towards the crowded amphitheatre, has seen the dread 
signal, and prepares to strike 

Following up the fneze, we find it continued between 
the pilasters of the door of the tomb Here two com- 
bats are portrayed in the first a Sammte has been 
vanquished by a Mimnllo, and the latter, in his blood- 
thirst, would fain become Ins comrade s executioner, 
even before the assembly to whom he has appealed 
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ito 
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noancca it> decision, Ai the master of the thow rettrams 
hu arm wc may mfcr that mercy his been shovn the 
destined Tictim.* 



In the other a combat between a Samoltc and a 
Mmnillo, the latter foils stabbed to death. The wounds, 

JIUmm l«(rm«tCna AatpUitoi, b* apptsn K> ktv« bn« Ocalraa, 
(jr il>t •■rpb rfftiaettar* W tk* fuble 
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the blood, and the mside of the bucklers are painted of 
a vivid red 

In some lower bas-reliefs we find various animated 
representations of the chase, and of combats between 
men and animals Hares flee fi'om the hound, a 
wounded stag, pursued by dogs, is about to become their 
prey, a wild boar falls a victim to the bold attack of a 
huge dog, and, in the centre of the composition, a 
beshaiius has slain a boar with a stroke of his lance. 
He wears a kind of short hunting-boot, and a light 
sleeveless tunic, bound about the hips, and called tn- 
dusta, sabicaila His companion, similarly attired, has 
wounded a bull, which takes to flight, carrying in his 
chest the heavy spear with which he is transfixed But 
he turns his head angrily towards his assailant, as if he 
would return to the assault, and the hunter stands 
amazed and somewhat alarmed, for he sees himself at 
the mercy of the animal whom he thought to have 
mortally stncken 

The reader will consider such subjects as these far 
from appropnate ornaments for the last resting-place of 
mortality * Let him remember that they embellished a 
heathen’s tomb And for my part, I confess that I have 
seen even more repulsive sculptures on the sepulchres of 
many a Chnstian • It is strange how much of the old 
pagan spirit we still carr}' ivith us into the cemetery and 
the grave-yard, how we cling to the pagan emblems, 
how ue picture Death itself with attributes denved not 
from the bnght promises of Holy Wnt, but from the 

*’ These have been nearly all destroyed since 1830, but have fortunately been 
preserved by blarois, 0\erbeck, and others, in engravings 
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sombre mediUUons of the poets and morallati of 
antiqtnty 

Having thus dctafled at some length, but not, I trust, 
to the readers weannets, the arrangcmenti and inadenti 
of the Roman ghnhatonal spectacles, a Ttiy few word* 
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mil suffice me for a dcscnptioii of the Amphitheatre at 
Pompeu. 

The reader must not suppose it to have been an 
edifice worthy of comparison with the mighty Cohseutm 
It la smaller even than that of Capua, and more recent, 
though older than the great Roman structure. It li 
situated about 600 yards from the theatres, in the south 
cast angle of the city walls, between the Gate of the Sarao 
and the Gate on the Nocera Road. Its form, as usual 
u clhptKai The major axis, indudmg the walls, u 430 
feet the minor aaos, 335 feet or 190 and 178 feet re- 
spectively less than that of the Coliseum, The masonry 
is the rough work called efixs tnarixm with quoins of 
squared iteme the marble slabs with which it was 
formerly vtntercd were probably removed after the erup- 
Uon. A few of the key-stones remain on one a chanot 
and two horses 11 sculptured on another a head 
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At e£C2 end of the ellipse vrere entrarces into 
arena for the combatants, ’>ho, mounted c>r on : 
made their appearance to the nrpir.p sonnd of 
trumpet, and in sta'-elp procession compicted a crron 
the balid-ng. The dead vrere drap.cd trronzh the 0 
portais into the spoliariann Tre_^' men 
pal approaches to the lo“er ranges o 
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THE yElARHTif OR aITHIHG 

disperaed mth lofimtdj le*< confonon tlmi the Aodjencc 
of A Euxtll Loadon theatre. The arches of cntraiice were 
numbered, and the admission tickets — specmteiis of 
which arc preserved m the Museum at Naplc*— boro 
corresponding numbcis, so that every person proceeded 
to his proper scat mthout let or hindnwce. 

Outside the wall of the topmost gafleiy may be seen 
the perforated stones which received the poles or masts 
supporting the vdaram^ or awning As this was of 
vast extent, to raise it to its place was a work of 
great labour and difficulty and the means by which it 
was accomplished have been largely discussed by aoh 
quarumi. Of aC the explanationi I have met with, the 
following seems to my humble Judgment the most pro- 
bable — 

The amphitheatre being oval, the vdamnn would of 
cooTTc be of the same form, IVe conjecture that a huge 
oval ring of strong rope, about the use of the arena, was 
first formed, and divided into a certain number of equal 
parts by metal nngi, corresponding m number and situa 
tion with the masts by which the awning was to be 
supported. To these nngs long ropes would be 
attached and rove through poUeyi In the beads of the 
rnn stf , the ends being brought down to the ground, and 
attached to wrodfassei. At a given signal this whole 
framewotk would begin to ascend by the slow action of 
the windUsse*, and by a htUc dexterity the whole would 
be drawn equally tight, and the strain thrown equally on 
the masta The awsung itself we imagine to hare 
consfsted of a number of pieces, aibcr pcrnuneotly 
attached to the framework of ropes, and drawn and um 
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drawn by an apparatus of smaller ropes and pulleys, or 
sent aloft at pleasure by similar means ” * 

It IS recorded among the tyrannical capnces of Caligula, 
that on one occasion he ordered the velanum to be drarni 
back, and compelled the spectators in the Roman amphi- 
theatre to sit in the full outpounng radiance of an 
Italian sun The Emperor Commodus, who, vain of his 
gladiatorial skill, frequently descended into the arena, 



CURRICT E OR CHARIOT BAR FOR TWO HORSES 
From a picture at Pompeii 

believed himself mocked by the crowd of servile Romans, 
when, on one occasion, they saluted him with divine 
honours, and ordered the sailors who were working the 
vela to fall upon them sword in hand It was with diffi 
culty that his favountes calmed his insane rage 

On the last day of Pompeii the amphitheatre was 
crowded with adminng spectators, at the very time that 
the sudden rum fell upon the city To this circumstance 

* *' Pompeii” (Library of Entertaining Knowledge), i, 295. 
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nuij be attributed the escape of *o large a umnbcr of the 
hi habitants. When the husing thowers and hail of red 
hot fftonca began, they immcdately took to flight, and 
inthont attempting to regain their homes, poured through 
the gates of Noccra and the Samo into the country 
bcyoncL TTius, m the midst of the revel and the 
festival closed the history of a aty whose whole career 
had been one of hunnoos pleasure. 




(L^hcaiics 

''Tin*, jih) cr here, 

Hut jn a fiction, m a dream of pa^i ion 
Could force his soul to his own conccu 
That, from her worhinp, all liis Ms.aj;c wanned ** 

SifAKsri Atm 

HE quarter of the Tlieatrcs nny be approached 
by h\o routes — by the Street of the Silver- 
smiths on the eastern side, or by the street 
opening out at the south eastern angle of the 
Forum The space here excavated comprises two 
theatres, the greater and smaller, the barracks, or 
soldier’s quarters, the Temple of Isis, the Temple of 
Hercules , and other minor edifices 

I shall devote this section to a description of the 
theatres, but to render it intelligible to the reader, a few 
prefatory remarks wll be needed in reference to their 
general arrangement It does not come within my pro- 
vince to explain the peculianties of the Greek and 
Roman drama , but the reader will remember that the 
actors did not exhibit their skill, as with us, by mobi- 
lity of feature and vanety of expression, but solely dj:- 
pended on the excellence of their declamation and 
grace or appropnateness of their gestu» 'U 
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therefore, to loog as they coold tet and hear did nol 
require, as modem audiences do, to sec and hear very 
distinctly It was consequently possible for the anaenU 
to erect huge theatres, m which a modem actor's voice 
would be lost, and from which no modem spectator 
could hope to watch the plav of coantcnancc that to 
eloquentlv illastratcs the varying emotions. TTie GreeV 
and Roman actors wore masts of brass, or some equally 
Bonoroos matenal which gave the voice something of 
the power of a ipeatiiig-trumpct, and earned its sounds 
to an astonishing distance- It should also be remem 
bered that the anaents did not require any rapid changes 
of scenery and the reader wiH then understand why a 
Roman theatre differed very widely from an English 
one — why m fact, the latter can only resemble the 
former m a few of its pnnapal details. 

The Roman theatre was a Bcrmcircular building 
divided into two parts — the ottoj, or auditory and that 
appropriated to the basin css of the drama, which in 
duded therefore:, the orchestra and stage. 

The cavea was boimded by two conccntnc drcular arcs, 
one separating It from the orchestra and the other form- 
ing its external limit It was composed of a succession 
of as m an amphitheatre, nxing tier above tier 

80 as to afford an unintcnupted view and dinded 
by numerous ttala into compartments, or ntnd, of 
equal dimensions. A vomitory corresponded to each 
scala. The lowest scats were appropmted to the nugw- 
tiates and senators fourteen rows behind them to 
the efutia and the retnomder or /V/a/an<r to the 
people. The foremost tows mere called carta fnma or 
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7ina, the last, cavea ultima^ or sinnma , the middle, cavca 
vitdta 

The dramatic portions of the theatre were called the 
scma^ j>ostsccniumy proscenium^ pulpitum, and orchestra 

{a ) The scena, or scene, at the back of the proscenium, 
was nchly adorned with gleaming statues, marble columns, 
pictures, and costly hangings, according to the character 
of tlie performance Sometimes the decorations assumed 
a more romantic character, as Virgil hints m a well-known 
passage — 

“High o’er the cove vast rocks extend, 

A beetling cliff at either ‘end 
Beneath their summit far and wide 
In sheltered silence sleeps the tide, 

While quivenng forests crown the scene, 

A theatre of glancing greem** 

When the scene was suddenly changed by machinery, it 
was called scena versatihs, when simply drawn aside, 
scena dudilts 

The scenery was concealed by a curtain, which, con- 
trary to our modem custom, was lowered when the play 
began, and raised at its conclusion , this was effected by 
a machine called exostra 

ip ) The postscenmm, the place behind the scenery, was 
the actors’ dressing-room 

{c) The proscenium corresponded to the modem stage 
Here Medea declaimed her woes , here Prometheus 
braved the wrath of Zeus , here Ajax harangued the warrior 
Greeks The deep passion of ^schylus, the tender 
pathos of Eunpides, the grace of Sophocles, the keen 
flashing pregnant wit of Anstophanes, or the coarser 
humour of Plautus, and the vu comica of Terence, wem 



*JO A Diuil A TIC MOSAIC, 

here displayed before ei>ciuu3tcd andieoco. It was ra»ftl 
only five feet above the orchestra, with a door m the 
centre for the ingress and egress of king* and pnncei and 
mighty chieftaim, and nde-doora for meaner characters. 
The stage and postscemom were usuaBy smTOunded by 
elegant porticoes and blooming gardens. These bnDd- 
mgs, being ondcr cover were moresmtable for rchcamls 
than the open stage, A mosaic, discovered in a Pom 
poan houses exhibits the choragui, or stage-manager in 
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itnicting his actors m then parts. He is represented 
ntUng on a chair in the choragiutn or "green room," 
fUiTOtmded by the perfonnen — the "great tragedian,* 
the waiting gentleman, the "leading lady * and other 
indispensable memben of a well regulated dramatic com- 
pany At his feel, on a stool, ore the di/Tenent masks 
which were used, and which were as ^tmoos m cspnrssion 
as those in a modern pantomime another w behind him, 
on a pedestal One of the actors, assisted by a comrade. 
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IS attmng himself m a thick shaggy tunic ^ another has 
lifted his mask while receiving the instructions of the 
choragus A female, crowned with a wreath, plays on 
the double flute, or tibia Two figures wear nothing but 
goat-skins round their loins, as if the piece to be played 
were some Arcadian spectacle The background shows 
the Ionic columns of the portico, decorated with fes- 
toons, and a gallery above, ennchcd Avith vases and 
statues The whole is composed, like the modern 
Roman mosaics, of minute pieces of glass, and deserves 
commendation as a beautiful w'ork of art 

(</) The pulpiltnn was a broad shallow' platform, w'hich 
also formed a portion of what we should now-a-days call 
the stage It w'as the part nearest the orchestra, where 
the actors stood w'hen they spoke 

{e) Lastly, the oi cIicsU a wdiS a semicircular space be- 
tween the pulpitum and the auditory, extending in front 
of the spectators, and somew’hat below the low'est tier of 
seats As its name indicates, it was the place, m the Greek 
theatre where the chorus danced (op^to/un) and per- 
formed their evolutions, for which purpose it w’as covered 
with boards But as the Roman drama had no chorus, 
the orchestra in a Roman theatre w’as appropnated for 
the seats of senators an d other illustrious personages. 

'U r T j ...1 “u u 

subselliorum ordo ” * 

I have already hinted that the rapid change of scenery 
which finds favour with modem audiences was unknown 
in Greek and Roman plays Yet the piece was often 

* Dr Schimtr, m Smith s " Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, art 
nenfrinn 
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ija SCBNEKY OF THE AHCIEHT THEATRES. 

* motmted'’ — to use a tcchDical expression— with *nr 
pnsiDg magnificence, and the art of the painter wa* called 
m to supplement the art of the poet No mch myttcnotu 
illusions of pcnpcctiTc, or marvels of colour and design, 
or wonderful reproductions of actual landscape, or embo- 
diments of fairy mfons, as now astonish and delight 
us, ever astonished or dehghtcd a Greek audience, 
but the spectacle set before them was often splendidly 
conceived. It has justly been remarked that the 
opening of the ** CEdipus Tyrannus, with Us crowd of 
atuens kneeling m awe-struck apprehension before the 
altar m the palace vcidbulc or that grand scene in the 

Prometheus, where the Titan rock bound m the 
desolate region of the Caucasus, is consoled by the air 
borac daughter! of Ocean or I may add the catas 
tiophe of the Medea, where the fiito-dnvcn murderess 
IS swept away from human sight In her fiery car and the 
grand contest m the Ajax for the armour of AchiUcs , 
may probably have vied, for picturesque effect, with the 
most successful achieremcnti of modeni roachunstj. 

Those tragic flights, however, which so did take the 
imagination of the quick-witted Athenians, found bat 
btUc favour with the Romani. The Eternal City could 
give both to a Cicero and a Ctesar but never roic to the 
dignit) of an Aschylua ora Sophodcs. Her tragic wnien 
were but third-rate poets, and not a single Roman tragedy 
was ever composed on a Roman subject There was 
more Uf^ force, and originality m thar comic dramas. 
In then mimes and burlesques, indeed, they nirallcd the 
modems. Their tumbkri, their harlequins, iheir clowni, 
achieved feats of agiliiv worthy of a Blondm or a UotanL 
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They had their walkers upon stilts, their rope-dancers 
their Merry-Andrews, and, as a crowning proof of their 
ingenuity in the “ lower walks of the drama,” let me re 
cord that they succeeded in teaching elephants to dance 
on the tight-rope, with nders and litters on then back ' 



MASKS, DWARF, AND MONKEY (FROM POMPEIAN FRESCO) 


The earliest theatres at Rome were built of wood, and 
mere temporary buddings, removed when the occasion for 
them was over Stage-players were first introduced m 
A u c, 391 The first exhibition of a dramatic performance 
after the Greek manner was given by Mummius, the de- 
stroyer of Connth, about the year 610 The first per- 
manent theatre was erected by Pompey in 699 Edifices 
of immense extent and unnvalled magnificence were also 
built by Scaurus and Cuno, but these were of a temporary 
character The former, according to Pliny, contained 
three hundred and threescore columns of marble, and 
could accommodate eighty thousand persons The 
latter consisted of two theatres of timber, which were 
first used separately for dramatic entertainments, and 
then put together, face to face, as a circus for gladiatonal 
shows 

Pompey’s theatre was injured by fire m the reign of 
Tibenus , restored by Caligula , again burned , and 




IM TffE TRIANGXTLAR FORUM 

boilt by ciandras. A Hurd brae it dtactrojed by fire, 
and re-erected by Titus. 

The Theatre of Marcclltis, built by Auguitos, would 
contain thirty thousand peiaoni. The tplendour of Iti 
decorations is comracraoratcd by the classic writen. A 
thud theatre was raised by Cornelius Balbus, at the m- 
stance of Augustus. 

The Pompcan theatres could not compare with those 
of Rome cither m extent or magnificence, yet they would 
be considered worthy ornaments of any modem capital 
The approach to them when uninjured, must hare com- 
bined both convenience and beauty 

Just at the point where the two streets from the Forum 
unite, stands a frvpylecHvt or vextHwle^ of eight Ionic 
columns, raised open two steps, with a fountain m front 
of one of the columns, which poured its grateful watcii 
through a sculptured mast of stone. This vesbbole 
opens into an extensive Done cofonnadt retaining Gag 
menta of the mm bars andenlly inserted between the 
piJlAra to confrue the crowds within them. The colons 
nade is triangular in form the caitem aide measuring 
about 450 feet in length the western nearly 300 feet 
On these two sides extended a porbeo of ninety columns 
the third nde had no porbeo but appears to have been 
hoed with small offices. At different points were situated 
four entrances three to the Great Theatre, and one to 
the barracks for the troops. 

Withro the ample area or piaixa thus formed— some 
bmes called the Tthnsular Alww— moulder the rains 
of a sacred edifice called from its style of architecture 
the Greek Temple, otherwise the TrmpU ef IFerottfu It 
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IS the most ancient building yet discovered in the City 
of the Dead,” and from its elevated position must liave 
formed a conspicuous landmark to all manners navigat- 
ing the Parthenopean waters Some authorities date the 
erection about eight hundred years before Chnst If this 
be true, it must have been built by some of the earliest 
colonists, who, migrating from Cumm, or the shores of 
Hellas, planted therasehes at the vme-clad base of 
Vesunus At all events, it possesses in itself — m its 
massive Doric columns, its deep and boldly projecting 
abaci, and the general details of its construction — 
abundant evidence of its remote antiquity 

The whole building seems to have stood upon a 
podium or basement, raised five steps above the level of 
the ground It was 120 feet in length, and 70 feet in 
breadth Its cella, divided into several compartments, 
was paved with mosaics, the masonry covered with 
stucco A cunous enclosure in front of the steps is sup- 
posed to have been a pen to contain victims — two altars 
standing by its side A few paces distant are the re- 
mains of a small circular temple of eight Done columns 
of tufa, covenng a purteal or well, protected by a circular 
perforated altar Either the water required for the 
sacnfices was obtained from hence, or it was a sacred 
spot — a bidental, or locus fulnnnatus — where a thunder- 
bolt had fallen Such a place was always regarded by 
the Romans with peculiar sanctity It was not allowable 
to touch, to tread on, or to look at iL Whoever pro 
faned it would be punished by the gods with madness 
To violate its hallowed precincts was a foul sacrilege * 

* Horace, Ars Poetica” (Epist ad Pison ), 471 



f3« A GLORIOUS LAliOSCAPE. 

It his been conjectured that this most ancient and 
tmierable pOe, where the moDoionoot chant of the 
pncsts was heard, and the bleeding sacnficea ym oVyj 
some two thousand tix hundred and sixty yeait ago wu 
erected on the site of a pottery of stfll older date, whose 
oJihTr have been discovered beneath Its base. The spot is 
elevated Bcvenl hundred feet aborc the Icrcl of the plain 
which It overlooks, on what was m fact the crest, the 
apex of the isolated eminence which bore the bouses, and 
tcnipjca, and theatres of Pompeii An exedra, or scnib 
crrcular scat, at the south-west angle of the buflding, is 
so placed as to command every detail >n a most goigeous 
and extensive panorama, I wish that I possessed the 
pen of a Rustin to describe its wealth of beauty its 
plenitude of inspiratioti, Ijttle idea could the reader 
form of all that renders it attractive, from any cold, doU 
mventory-hke enumeration of sapphire sines, and misty 
uplands, and axure seas. But let him remember that the 
new I speak of mdadcs the chestont-shaded hilJ of Caj- 
teUamarc— the oUve-groves and rocky heights of Vico — 
the vineyards, the mulbeny-lrecs, the pomegranates^ the 
rmhly wooded valleys, and sea washed cliffs of Tasso iSor 
rento — the smiling isle of Ctpn, where Tiberius revelled 
in the luxury of vice — and the broad unnifUed oiore of 
that beautiful bay which he who has once seen never 
forgets, the full outline of those Parthenop^an shores, 
which song and lEiblc have rendered famous, and art and 
nature mcxpresiibly lovdy^et him remember this I 
say, and he will own that the scene might task the penal 
of a Claude or a Turner and Inspire the most melodious 
tong of a Shelley or a Keats, the former to realize Its 
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inner sense of bcniit\, Uic hucr to embody Us wonderful 
richness of form and colour ! 

The cu\ wall appears to ha^c bounded the j)ortico on 
the soutlicm sidCj while jiarallel to the eastern runs a 
long low wall, terminated at the one end by the altars 
and bidental already mentioned, and at the other by a 
pedestal inscribed — ■“ 

M ci^anio M r maiciiio I'ATroso 

I ha\e said that there were three — or rather four — 
entrances from the eastern side of the piarra to different 
parts of 

a nr gri \t Tiirtani 

The two first, as }ou enter, open upon a large circular 
corridor surrounding the entire orr'ttr I’he third leads 
into an area behind the scene, from which a communication 
IS made wath the orchestra, and the pnmus subsilliot tun 
ordo — or what we English designate “orchestra stalls/’ the 
fourth led dow n a long flight of steps, at the bottom of 
which )ou turn to the right for the so called Soldiers’ 
Barracks, to the left for the area already mentioned 
The corndor is vaulted it has two other entrances, one 
by a large passage from the east, and another from a 
smaller passage on the north Si\ inner doors, or 
vonniotta, opened on an equal number of staircases 
leading to the first piczaitciw^ 

The theatre is placed on the southern slope of the 
hill, the corridor being the highest part, so that the 
audience, upon entering, descended immediately to their 

^ Ovcrl)cck, “Pompcji,” /// 

< ‘'Pompen” (Librro of Entertaining Knowledge), i 260, 2C1 
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THE AUDnnRIUM 


»eat3. By the cde of the first entrance u a ttatrcaie 
leading up to the gallery where the women sat, for in the 
anaent theatres they were separated from the men. 
^Vhat a display of gems and embroidered robes, of 
towering head-dresses and flashing eyes, most that gaHeiy 
have presented, a mass of the dart-harred, dart-eyed 
women of the South congregated in one restneted space 
— enough, methmVs, to have shaken the confidence of 
the most self possessed of actors 1 The scats here were 
divided mto compartments, like our boxes each scat 
being about fifteen mches high, and two feet four inches 
wide. ^Vhat think you was the space allotted to each 
Pompeian damcJ Exactly one foot three mches and a 
half I I should like to see an English lady « pnudt 
tmuc, accommodating herself within such orcum scribed 
limits 1 But, owing to this arrangement, space was 
obtained for seating — English ladies would say awdtng 
— about fire thousand persons. • 

The middle classes usually sat upon cushions, which 
they brought with them patrimans on chairs of state 
earned to the theatre by their slaves. Flanking the 
orchestra, but raised considerably above it, may be 
observed two dmuons whose appropriation is Boraewhat 
uncertain. One, howemi we may suppose to have been 
reserved for the Roman proconsul, or the duumrrrs and 
their suite the other for the vestal virgina, or for the 
giver of the entertainments. This is the more probable, 
says an authonty of great credit, because in the smaller 
theatre where these boxes, if we may call them so, arc 
also found they bare a ooramunicatitm with the stage. 

For psod drtcripdg* rf JU«« ibctpo*. n*U« CU..^ 
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How splendid an appearance must this structure have 
presented in its palmy days ' It must have gleamed and 
glittered in the sunshine hke a fairy pile, the walls cased 
with marble, the benches of marble, the orchestra of 
marble, the scena, with its decorations — all of marble , 
but of this magnificence, and its statues, and its scenic 
embellishments, scarce a vestige remains There can be 
no doubt that it escaped the more destructive effects of 
the eruption, owing to its elevated position and the 
great height of its outer work, and that the citizens 
aftenvards returned and removed its more precious 
spoils 

From an inscnption formerly found in it, on the first 
st en of the orchestra, with a central snace for a statue. 
It appears that the theatre, as well as a crypt, and 
the tnbunal, was erected by Marcus Holconius Rufus, 
Duumvir, Military Tribune, and Patron of the Colony, 
and that the decunons reared the statue m grateful ac- 
knowledgment of his services * 

Let us now suppose we are viewing the mtenor from 
one of the entrances leading to the orchestra On the 
nght hand is the scena From what remains it can be 
seen that the three principal doors were deeply recessed , 
those at the sides rectangular, the central one circular 
In front of the latter stood two columns Behind it is 
the postscemum From the eastern side of the stage a 
covered portico led into the orchestra of the small 
theatre, and was intended, perhaps, as a communication 
between the pnvileged seats of either house, for the 
accommodation of those entitled to make use of them 
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In Itc wan fnppOTtmg the front of the ire seven 
recesses, tunilar to thote discovered in the theatre at 
HerculaneanL TTictc can be httic donbt that these were 
occupied by the musiciitii. 

In front 18 the entrance to the ordieitm. Above may 
be seen the m rows of steps which cnarded it then 
the cavfa despoiled of its marble, but still exhlbitiDg the 
lines of benches — lumma caves, media cavea, and in 6 ma 
cavca — the stairs, or scalx^ diYMfing them mto cmna — and 
the vcmiiffna or doors of entrance. Higher still is the 
women % gallery and above that the crtcmal will, which, 
as It was never entirely bnned, should surely hive 
pointed out to my observant traveller the exact situation 
of the lost PorapciL 



The same general plan and disposition of parts were ob* 
served m 

THE SMAJX TltEATRE, OE ODtOW 

In form, hoirevef tt is different it apprMche* nearer to 
1 rectangle the sermarde being cut off by itnioht waO* 
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from each end of tlie stage A still more noticeable 
difference is, that it was pamancntly toofni^ as appears 
from the following inscription — 

c QviNcrns c r ^Atc. 

M roKCivs M r 
D\0 MR DEC DECK 
TItEATR\M TFCT\M 
TAG LOCAR LIDFMQ PROR 

[Caius QmncUus Valgus, son of Cauis, and M-irais Porcius, son of Marcus, 
Duum\ars, b> a decree of thcDccunons, let out lhcco>crcd llicilrc to be 
erected b> contract, and the same appro\cd lU] 

Either because built by contract, or because of greater 
antiquity, it is infenor to the other theatre in construc- 
tion and decoration It is supposed to ha^ c been erected 
shortly after the end of the Social War, and may have 
been used for dramatic entertainments w hen the state of 
the weather prevented open-air performances 

The matenal employed is tufa (from Nocera), except 
that the scalae are constructed of hard Vesuvian lava, 
well suited to resist the constant action of ascending and 
descending feet The scena, the front wall of the pro- 
scenium, and the pavement of the orchestra, w'ere entirely 
marble, marble of various colours — African breccia, purple, 
and giallo antico A band of marble, in white and gray 
stapes, traverses it from end to end of the seats, with 
inlaid letters of bronze, eight and a half inches long, and 
level wth the surface, forming the following inscrip- 
tion — 

M OCVLATIVS M F VERVS DVIR PRO LVDIS 
(Marcus Oculatius Verus, son of Marcus, Duumvjr for the Games ] 

The pavement was probably laid down at the expense 
of this munificent Pompeian 
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Wthm the orchotra itself trerc four Ucti of beiK*« 
for the bueOuL, or chain of state m which the magia- 
tratc* and great men of the atj sat The btsellmm waa 
usually made of bronze, nchly ornamented with silver 
and supported on four upright legs. Two InscnpUom 
in the Street of Tombs lead us to infer that the right of 
using It WM a highly pnzed distinction, and only granted 
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as a mark of honour to distingmshcd penons by the 
magistrate* and people in provincial towns Though 
huge enough to contain two persons, only one occupied 
it hence its name. The sefla curvla or curulc chair of 
state, was confined to Roman magistrates, or to the pro- 
consuls and prsetort of the provinces. 

The icati of the audience were separated by a passage 
from the tier* of benches which held the biscKia, This 
passage was bounded on the ndc of the stage b) a hi h 
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p-vrapcl, omamcnict’ wuh wingcil gridins legs, on the 
side of llic Given, b> n wall, Icnmniiing in iwo kneeling 
Hcrculcm figures, which arc supposed to have sustnmed 
bron7C candchbn 

The cavea contained seventeen rov\s of scats, and tiic 
whole theatre could probabl) accommodate fifteen hun- 
dred persons 

Adjoining the small theatre stands a large rectangular 
enclosure, which has been variously called lotv n jViin 
dinattujn, or the provision market , ami 

THF SOI Dims’ naURACKS 

It measures 183 feet in length bj 15S in width, and 
IS surrounded by a Done colonnade, with tweiUj-lwo 
columns on the longer, and seventeen on tiie shorter 
sides Tlicsc columns arc covered witli stucco, one 
third (the lower) is plain and painted red , the upper 
portion fluted, and coloured altcmalel) red and ycl 
low 

Under the colonnade arc numerous small tenements, 
which. It IS conjectured, were occupied by butchers, and 
vendors of vegetables, meals, and liquors One ap- 
pears to have been the soldiers' mess room, another the 
guard-room , a third, the pnson , m a fourth, uten 
sils'for the manufacture of soap, and in a fifth, an 
oil-mill, have been discovered There arc also stables, 
a kitchen w itli all the necessary adjuncts, and stables for 
the horses 

Above was a second story, approached by three nar 
row flights of steps, as well as by a staircase of belter 
construction, probably leading to the officers’ chambers 
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array The total number of skeletons discovered among 
these rums was sixty-three 

Behind the two theatres, and at the comer of the 
street of Stabice, stands the so-called 

TEMPLE OF jESCULAPIUS, 

excavated in 1766 — so called by Wmckelmann, but per- 
haps more generally known as the Theatre of Jupiter and 
Juno It IS a small but well-proportioned building, 
raised on a low basement of nine steps, and comprising 
a small ceUa, with a tetrastyle pseudo-dystoral portico — 
that IS, with an external range of columns surrounding 
the entire building In the open court stands a large 
altar, closely resembling the monument in the Vatican 
known as the Tomb of the Scipios — the fneze being 
composed of triglyphs with volutes at the corners The 
cella contained, when discovered, three terra-cotta statues 
of ^sculapius, Hygeia, and Pnapus * 

Between the theatres and the temple we observe the 

HOUSE OF THE SCULPTOR, 

remarkable only for its contents (now in the Neapolitan 
Museum), which illustrated the ancient practice of the 
“plastic art'' Some statues were found here, half 
finished , others, just mere blocks of marble, whose 
future proportions had scarcely been outlined by the 
sculptor’s hand Here, too, compasses, calipers, pro- 
portional compasses, rules and weights for drawing per- 
pendicular lines and levelhng, thirty-two 1 
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or four lerera, numerous chi writ, and Mvertl sawi, at 
tested the nature of the owner’i occupation. In the 
iniclst of hu work the doom had feUcn on the city and 
he was suddenly called tvay from all hu bright dreams 
of the ideal, all his vind conccpdoM of the hcuitifid, all 
hiB essays to give a risible embodiment to those dreamt 
and those concept! ons^o give a local habitation to 
those *0117 nothings* of the femd bram. Did he ever 
tesume the task, I wonderT Or was be, too among the 
victim* of the volcanic eruption 1 
Returning westward, along the northern fide of the 
piaua, we am re at a remarkable structure, the Temple 
of Isis, or 

THE ISEOK 

It was bnt of recent erection at the date of the datnic 
twm of Pompeii, an older bnilding haring been de- 
molished In the eartbqnake of the year 63 It stood on 
a slightly derated basement m the centre of an open 
conrt, surrounded by a Cormthian portico of pamted 
colnmns, each column about one foot nine inches in 
diameter To the two nearest the entrance two lustred 
marble basins were formerly attached and a wooden 
boj^ reduced to charcoal, probably intended as a re- 
ceptacle for the contributions of worshippers. Over 
the entrance was the following mscnption — > 

X. rorrnm K r axiom, 
ennr uroa wemr corL*n\'< 

* rvxiuxixTts r sta ustttvtt 
RVKC ofcrsfare* o» wsraureArw 
CTu. mrr A.xHOtTv sew. otoivr tra 

OtATII ADl.rtnui\ hT 
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(^^umennus Popidms CeHnus, son orNumennus, restored from the found-i 
lion, at his owm expense, the iEdes of Isis, ovcrthroivn by 111 earth 
quake The Bccunons, on account of his liberality, elected hun, when 
sixty years of age, to be one of their order w ithout paying fees ] 


The reader will observe that this building was an 
iEdeSj and not a Templum , that is, it had never been 
consecrated by the pontiff and augurs, for the worship of 
Isis had been forbidden by a decree of the Roman Senate 
in B a 57 It was nevertheless very popular in Italy, 
where it had been introduced in the time of Sulla * 
The Roman ladies especially loved to patronize its cere- 
monies, which combined licentiousness with mystery in 
a peculiarly piquant manner The oracles of the god- 
dess at Pompeii, says Lord Lytton, were remarkable, 
not more for the mystenous language in which the> were 
clothed, than for the credit which was attached to their 
mandates and predictions “ If they were not dictated 
by a divinity, they were framed at least by a profound 
knowledge of mankind , they applied themselves exactly 
to the circumstances of individuals, and made a notable 
contrast to tlie vague and loose generalities of their nval 
temples ” 

Altars were erected on each side of the portico , a 
Corinthian portico of six columns, flanked by two wings, 
with niches for the reception of statues The walls of 
the altar, elevated on seven steps of Panan marble, were 
also adorned with statues, and with the pomegranate 
symbol consecrated to Isis Aji oblong pedestal occu- 
pied the mtenor building, on which stood two images, — 
one of the great Egyptian goddess, the other of the 
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»aS PJCTVKES and priests, 

nlent 0 tii 5— the Gredk Hupocratcs^vith finger cm W* 
lip* aa if to enjoin on the wonhippcn a reverent tilcnce 
regarding the myitene* duplajed before them. Isis was 
attired m purple drapery holding a bronze sistraro — a 
mystical instrument of mosic peculiar to her vronlup*~. 
and a key indicaUvc of her power to unlock the secrcti 
of the universe, or to open the flood-gates of the Nile. 
The bnDdmg contained many other ddtea to grace the 
court of the Egyptian goddess , hex kinsman Bacchus or 
Dionysios, — the Cypnan Venus, a Greek dnguisc for 
herself mmg tom her bwb — the dog-headed Anubis, — 
the ox Apis, and vanota Egyptian idols of uncouth form. 
The walls were covered with ollcgoncal ptetures, fantasti- 
cally painted, but of great mterest from thar refcreoce to 
Inac myitcnci. The pedestal was hollow with two 
low apertures at the end near the secret stairs, so that 
the pnests, ascending, could enter it unperceived and 
astonish the deluded crowd by dchvenng the responses 
as if from the very statue of the goddess. These pnests 
were known by the gcncrul name of Istaca Accoidmg 
to Herodotus, they were forbidden to cat the flesh of 
swino or sheep. They shaved their heads, and wore 
shoes of papyrus, and ganucnis of Imcn, because Ids 
first taught the use of hnen and was thtrefore called 
Ltnigov or the Imen-beanng ** In therr temples they 
burned gums m the mommg myrrh at noon, and typhy 

|1» drc»w «i-b •stall,* -r iw faw 4b-nV,#<^ 

of *• t-r a «" 

Til* i»t epo" * rtfrwottZ tV* Dr S*rtk, ** 

vuSbinim p t*ft 
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—an unknown mixture of sixteen substances — in the 
evening Notwithstanding their vows of chastity, they 
were a dissolute and vicious fraternit)'’, and contributed 
largely to that moral corruption which undermined the 
stability of the Roman empire The forms and cere- 
monies introduced by them into the Italian cities were 
but burlesques of the rules of the old Egyptian worship 
The profound mystenes of the Nile, it has been well ob- 
served, were degraded by a hundred meretncious and 
fnvolous admixtures from the creeds of Cephissus and of 
Tiber 

In the south-east corner of the temple enclosure 
stands an cediculum, or chapel — a small building orna- 
mented with pilasters, with an arched opening in the 
centre, and over the arch a representation of figures in 
the act of adoration , a vase is placed between them 
The sediculum covered the sacred well, used for the 
purification of the worshippers, and is embellished with 
elegant though capricious arabesques in green, and yel- 
low, and red Near it is an altar, on which were dis- 
covered the charred remains of the sacnfice , and the 
wall adioining .is stifl discoloured with the sjnoke of the_ 
sacnficial fire Other altars or pedestals remain within 
the enclosure , and on the two flanking the steps which 
ascend to the temple were found two Isiac tables of 
basalt, covered with hieroglyphics, now in the Museum 
at Naples * 

In the south side, opposite the entrance from the 
street, were the chambers for the pnests, and a kitchen 
in which they cooked their food A skeleton lay in the 

* Pompeii Library of Entcitaining Knowledge ), i 


ISO SXSLETONS OF THE ISJACI 

outer room, conjectured to be that of a pnest, who, 
having found hu escape at the door up by the 

fatt falling aihet, had itnTcn to oat ha way through the 
walla with an axe through two indeed, he had hewn a 
paasage, but before he could pan the third, waa itifled 
by the deadly vapour The axe waa found lying by hla 
rctoaina. Bchmd the temple ia a large chamber forty 
two feet by twenty-five in whith another akeleton was dis- 
covered. He seema, Utc hia comrade, to have been at 
dinner when the sopreme hour of Pompeu came. In 
the Sacred prcancta lay many other ikcletona, probably 
those of the laiaci who repotmg an empty conhdence in 
the power of their deity or stricken by panic fear had 
cowered around the desolate altars, until overtaken by 
the deadly lonent of ashta. Faithful to their goddess 
to the last, they pensbed in the very bhndness of theh 
fupcTBtitioQs devoPon-* 

From the area, once tacred to the worship of the 
Egyptian dlvnuty we pass onward to 

THE TRlBtJWAI., 

foTTnerly called the Ciirzj Jsvuxi and the School,^ an ob- 
long open court 79 feet long by 57 feet wide furrounded 
OIjW » U U>* »lfa ef OJrK U at* Cl>t« fti. t* 
•Ka* « Ffi klMdljr Wr wi FiILw, •tWt CerH I I* »J-« 
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o«dmW - ImlWAfllVii M,tU* 

k, Uul Aall Im ■* »wtil caa WI 1*7 T«a. Wo»irrt*l I'O'*^ 

uctOj*! W Sar ^ waar cC****. k »«< *IT**<t ^ Vff wrtiV 

IV •• WlmU »• t« VU lomM* *1 vrr»nl i- »»i» ol (V Ualj** 

•n kuK ibettfart, tV Rmo* oiDcJ «■ •f'lfc-iaa, / f — !■*• 
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on three sides b}' a portico of the Done order, with two 
chambers at one end, supposed to be the crypt, and an 
elevated pulpiUan for the judge at the side Its uses 
cannot be accurately determined, but it seems to have 
been the tnbunal alluded to m an inscnption found in 
the Greater Temple — 

M M HOLCONI Rvrvs FI CCLER 
CRMTAM TRIBVNAL THEATRVM S P 
AD DECVS COLOMyE. 

[Alarms Holcomus Rufus, son of Marcus, built the coTb tnbunal, and 
theatre, for the honour of the city {cohma) ] 

With a word of reference to a small but elegant house, 
provided with a penstyle 
and impluviura, which 
was situated nearly op- 
posite the Iseon, in the 
street of Stabire, and in 
one of whose rooms may 
be seen a rude but vi- 
gorous picture of Her- 
cules disguised among 
the daughters of Om- 
phale, — as well as a 
cleverly designed group 
of Venus and Adonis, — 
we take our leave of the 
so - called Triangular 
Forum, and all its me- 
monals of a strange but interesting antiquity 
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MONO tb« pnbbc edifice* of Roiae, »circely 
any x-cie more desemng of admiraticm, on 
account oiher of ihtir magnitnde, tbcir ardu' 


tectuml xplendour or their mtenial decorations, than the 


Tbermre, or Public Baths. These colossal structure* were 


all arranged on a common plan they were nmoonded 


by ft colonnade of shapely pilioni and stood among wcR 
ordered walks and extensive gardens, which were deco* 


rated mth leafy groves, with statues, and with sparklmg 
fotmtains. The toam bufldmg contained not only ample 


accommodation for bathmg and swimmmg, bat salons 


for the con^Tnalion of lounging patnoani, halls suitable 
for gymnastic excrcase*, and rotundas where phflosophefi 
might argue and poets declaim. These chambers were 
of noble constraction were paved and lined with marble 
giittcwl with bust and statue and painUng and were 
provided with Ubrancs for the recreation of the iludious* 
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coart surrounded With porticoes, with an Odeum for mane 
and m the middle a ipadotn biisin for smmmmg. Round 
this edifice were wxlki shaded by row* of trees, particn- 
laily the plane and in it* front extended a gymnauum 
for running wrestling, &c. m fine weather The whole 
was bounded by a rust portico opening into exedne, 
or spaaous halls, where the poets declaimed and pMoso- 
pheis gave lectures to therr auditors. 

This immense Cibnc was adorned within and without 
with piDan, stucco-work, painUngs, and statues. The 
stucco and pamtmgs, (hough fiintly indeed, are yet m 
many place* perceptible, Pillais have been dag up, and 
some still rernarn amidit the rums while the Farnemn 
BoD and the fiunous Herculc*, found in one of thtfc 
halla, announce the muitipliaiy and beauty of the »tatuc* 
which once adorned the Thertroo of CaracaHi. T^e 
floe® and reserroTrs of water ttm remam. The height of 
the pile was proportioned to its extent, and still ippcaa 
very concderablc, even though the ground be raised at 
least twelve feet abore its ancient lertL It i* cow 
changed into vineyaids and gardens, it* hfeh masiirc 
walls form separations, aod it* tiny rums, spread orerthe 
furlacc, bum the soil and check its natural fertiCty * 
Pompeii, I need hardly aay could boast of no fuch 
imperial pDe as this yet were its Thernce very com- 
pactly and handsomely arranged, and decorated with 
much artistic excellence. I shall now attempt a desenp^ 
Uon of them and conclude my desenpuon with o sketch 
of the processes of ablution earned on withro th«f walli 
The Thermx, or PuhCc Patbsv discovered in iSi.# is 

ua*».**ACiu»kaiTowiv^iuir t »a*ty 
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a con'^uicnblc cslnbhsUincnt, ln\ing a froningc lONvarvh 
three streets, and a pnnci))!! entrance from tl\c Slreel of 
Fortune \U or most of the rooms opening into the 
street, on each side this entrance, seem to ha\e been 
xaulicd, and so uerc made to contribute to the support 
of the arches thrown o\cr die larger chambers m the in* 
tenor 

This cntia, or passage, opened into a court about 6o 
feet long, bounded on two sides b) a Done portico 
{avdnilaa uut), and on the third b) a crjpt The seats, 
which may be seen arranged round the walls, acconimo 
dated the slaics while waiting for their masters In this 
court were found a sword with a leather sheath, which, 
perhaps, belonged to the balneator, or keeper of the 
baths, and the bo\ for the quadrans, or piece of mone}, 
which was paid b} each Msitor 'J lie quadrans was the 
fourth part of the assis, and the fourteenth of the dena- 
nus, a sum so small that the cost of heating of the baths 
could not ha\ e been defra) cd w ilhoul a crow d of bathers * 
We must, how c\ cr, remember that many Romans bathed 
sc\en times in a day Horace plaj fully alludes to the 
trifling sum at which they thus made themsches supremely 
happy — 

* Hum III qvndnntc Ia\alum 
Rex 

^^^llle }ou can bathe for a quadrans, he says, you arc as 
happy as a king ’ — In the great Thermte of imperial 
Rome no charge at all w as made for admission 

In the Done portico, persons waited for admission to 
the Thermre, which could not conveniently accommodate 

* Sir W GcU, ** Pompcuitn/’ \ qt 
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another mto the above-mentioned chamber the third, 
hy a narrow comdor to the Street of the Arch the 
fourth to the tepidanmn the fifth, to the ftigidaitnm 
and the nxth, along a comdor to the vxstibule or 
pordco of the Thermae. 

In ^he centre of the end wall of the room, a small recexi, 
once coTcred with a piece of glasj, contained a lamp. 
Jo the archmol^ or vaulted roof unmediatclv above thu 
recces, wus placed a window a feet 8 inches high and j 
feet 8 inches broad, dosed by a single large pone of cast 
glass, two4fths of an inch thick, fixed into the wall, and 
ground on one side so that peitoni on the roof might be 
prevented from omously prying mto the apodyterium. 
No error has been more general, and yet more absurdly 
unfounded, than that the use of glass was very limited 
among the anaenti. The fiul is, that they had attained 
to considerable eicellenct in its manufacture. They 
imitated every known marble and every precious stone, 
and employed these odmuable imitations in cups and 
mes of every size and shape. A few years later than 
the destruction of Pompefi we read of the ar/Aer aUa 
tenia or glass goblets, which shone with ihiArog prmna 
Uc colours, ^\^lole chamben even were Imcd with this 
radiant malcnaL In the time of Seneca the chambers 
in the Thcrrtrto bad theu walls coicrcd with glass and 
Thasian marble the water issued from tubes of silver and 
the pfindpal dcconuons were mirTors of \aLncms sues. 

That the onaents were well acquamted with the a« 
of glass blowing in all its branches, fs endent fnooi the 
vast collection of bottles, glasses, and other utensils tfw 
covered among the ruins of potnpcli. 
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To return to the apodytenum. In the window-lighted 
compartment already spoken of, a large bas-relief in stucco 
was found, whose subject seems to have been the over- 
throw of the Titans by Jove (or Saturn 1 ), whose colossal 
head figures conspicuously m the centre * 

Passing into the frtgidariuin^\ or cold bath, we see before 
us a circular chamber, lined with stucco, which appears 
to have been painted originally in yellow and green 
The roof, in the form of a truncated cone, was coloured 
blue It had an opening, or ivindow, near the top, from 
which It was lighted 

In each angle of the room, which may be strictly de- 
scnbed as a circle enclosed by a square, an alcove is 
placed, called by the ancients schola, a word derived 
from the Hebrew, and signifying repose Each is 5 feet 
2 inches wide, by 2 feet ^ inch deep , the wall painted 
blue, the conca or cove red, and the arch encircled with 
a relieved border in stucco In these niches were seats 
for the convenience of the bathers 

About eight feet from the floor, a comice encircles the 
entire chamber, nearly eighteen inches high, coloured red, 
and adorned in stucco with the representation of a 
chariot race of Cupids, — with Cupids on horseback and 
on foot guiding and encouraging the competitors , the 
whole distinguished by a remarkable air of truth and 


* Such IS the description given by Sir W GelL Another authonty gives a 
cunously different version — “ A large mask is moulded in stucco, with curling 
hair and a most venerable floating beard Water is sculptured flowmg from the 
locks of hair, and on each side two Tntons, with vases on their shoulders, arc 
fighting There are also dolphins, who encircle ivith theu* tails the figures of 
children struggling to disengage themselves,* — Pompeii^ voh n p 157 

\ Called the Natauo, by Sir W Cell — ** Pompeiana,” voh 1 p 100 
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The bailn In the centre of the room (iiAwr) meanircs 
13 feet JO inches m diameter * feet 9 inches in depth, 
.nd if entlrelr IjdcJ with wbt« nuiblt 
descended into it by troroaibte steps, and at thelKHtom 



sjf /vu/\(;/. 17 // if.i 

v.n'; .1 si>n.n.s of cusiuon (/v/ tr,:/s), .il o of marble, on 
which, if so ihsposetl, lie might Kst hmiM-If 'i he water 
nn into this bath m a large stream, through .i spout or 
hj) of broime four inches wulo, ]>hred m the wall at the 
height of 3 feet 7 inches from the edge of the basin 
There was an outlet for the supeifliunis water, and, m 
all, a depth of about three feet for the bather It was, 
therefore, what we sliould tall a cold bath, and b) no 
means a swimming bath according to our 1 nglisb notions. 
^\ hat athletic Briton, indeed, would care for a jihinge 
into an artificial pond, about 31 feet m circumference, 
and only three feet in depth? Haifa doren stroKes 
would complete us circuit! We are told, howcier, tint 
the fia/i)font{>i! of tlic Baths of Diocletian, at Rome, was 
200 feet long, and about half that width, the Aqua 
Marin suppljing copious streams of water, which welled 
forth m quaint artificial grottoes 'I he Bompeian piscina 
can make no pretensions to Me with such imperial 
magniticencc, but not the less it is elegantly and skilfully 
designed 

Through folding doors the bather, w hen his frame had 
been hardened by the cold-water baths, passed into the 
lepuiariuvi^ or warm chamber, where a soft and genial 
temperature insensibly prepared him for the intense heat 
of the vapour and hot baths, or, vut. versa ^ mitigated the 
transition from those to the evtcmal air It was warmed 
by a twofold agency first, by means of a suspended 
pavement healed by the distant fires of the stove of the 
cahdariitvi , secondly, by means of a brazier {focuhnt) 
7 feet long and 2 feet 6 inches broad, made entirely of 

Dr Smiths ** Dictionary of Greek and Koman Aniiqumcs” ''tl Dalneif 
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bronie, with the exception of an iron oiiing. The tro 
hind legs are plain, the two front are winged tphmxca, 
terminating in lion* pawi. The bottom coimsti of brass 
ban. Bncks were laid on these, and on the bncks 
lamps of pumice-stone, while the fire was mode snUi 
charcoaL* The nm is ornamented by thirteen batUc- 
mented fumimts, a lotus at the angles, and the figure of 
a cow beneath- 

For the accommodation of the bathers three scats of 
bronie were pronded, all of the same form and de- 
Bign. They were i foot 4 mches high, i foot wide 
and about 6 feet long and inscribed with the name 
of the donor thus - 

M- morom tacovtji r a 

— Lt. Peenma Sua, intimating that be defrayed the cost 
In punning allusion to bis name, the legs of the seats 
tenninated in a mo s do\tn hooCi, a mes head forms 
their upper ornament, and snth a Mr as we have seen, 
was decorated the /omlare. Vorro in his Treatise on 
Husbandry informs us that many of the Roman »ur 
names originated m matteri appertamfog to a pastoral 
Ufc and especially m the animals to whose breed 
ing certain families devoted their particular attcation. 
Thus, the Pprai srerc originally swine-herds the Ortni 
iheep-brtcdcTS the Capnlh bred goats, the Equ^rtt 
horses, and the Tavri bulls. "W c may conclude there 
fore that the family of the Voccob; srctc orighulty 
cow-herds, and that the figures of cows so plentifully fro 
pressed cm all the aiticlei which the patrician pfcscnted 
OwtWi, rwpftt m ‘‘ *« 
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to the Therms of his native toira, are i\hat the heralds 
call “ canting arms” — puns on his own name — as in 
Rome the family Tona caused a bull to be stamped on 
their money * 

The tepidanum was embellished in a very splendid 
and yet not inappropnate manner The pavement was 
of white mosaic, with two small borders of black , the 
ceiling worked m stucco, in low relief, with scattered 
hgures and ornaments of little flying genii delicately de- 
signed on medallions, and surrounded with rich borders 
of foliage — “ signis omatum et jucundis picturis,” the 
walls glittered with cnmson hues , the cornice supported 
by small Atlas figures, or Telamones, f about two feet 
high, made of terra-cotta, encrusted witli the finest 
marble These stand with their backs placed against 
square pilasters projecting one foot from the wall, and 
with an interval of one foot three inches and a half be- 
tween each They served to divide the chamber into a 
number of niches, or recesses, in which the garments of 
those who went into the sudaionum, or inner apartment, 
to undergo the perspinng process, were laid up until 
their return Their only clothing is a girdle round the 
loins , they have been painted flesh colour, with black 
hair and beards , the moulding of the pedestal, and the 
basket on their heads, is in imitation of gold , and the 
pedestal itself, as well as the wall behind them, and the 
recesses for the bathers’ clothes, have been coloured to 
resemble red porphyry 

Pliny speaks of the tepidanum as “ locum laxum et 


• Pompeii (** Library of Entertammg Knowledge **), i 163* 

f From the Greek roAowo, I tmiatn or I endure 
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hflarem amccuoxn a mendic 3Ju5tratoa, Both pleasant 
and cheerful wai that of Pompeu, with lU nidunt coloan 
and bnght omamentB and I can fincy that the gaj 
patncum youth idled here through many an hour of 



nt-r«o or TKmoArtrw 


tpom%e contcnic, discussing the latest Cxshion m taotes 
imported from Rome, the last ode reotcil by the popular 
poet of the ilay or the comparainc wpenontyof the 
charms of a Labgt, an Araaryllis, or a Ncxra. llctc 
too on their return from the Cahdanum tliey »Trc 
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anointed and perfumed m the fashion •which I shall after 
wards describe 

Into the Calidanum I must 
now conduct the reader It 
answered to the modem va- 
pour-batln At Pompeii it was 
a chamber 37 feet long by 17 
feet 4 inches broad, with a 
vault delicately ornamented 
with stucco mouldings Its 
walls are so constructed that 
a column of heated air en- 
closes It on e\ery side This 
IS not effected by a multi- 
plicity of flues, but by one 
universal flue , the said flue 
being formed by a lining of 
bncks or tiles strongly con- 
nected with the outer wall by 
iron cramps, yet distant about 
four inches from it, so as to 
leave a space 
where the 
heated 
might 
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cend 

the furnace, and equalize the temperature of the apart- 
ment 

For a like reason the pavement is hollow On a floor- 
ing of cement (made of lime and pounded bncks) small 
bnck supports are built, 9 inches square, and i foot 



The calidanum like the other tporttnents, l» well 
ftoccoed, and punted yellow' a hij^hly-ennd/cil cornice 
u tupported by Buled pilaitcn, coloarctl red, and j hec I 
»t irregular intcn*aU. On one *idc of the roont m a 
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large semicircular niche, called the lacomcum, 7 feet wide, 
and 3 feet 6 inches deep, painted red, and embellished 
witli stucco figures of Cupids and animals, was placed 
the lab) mi, a vase or tazza of white marble, for washing 
the face and hands It was about 5 feet in diameter, 
but only 7 or 8 inches deep In the centre the hot 
water bubbled up through a small tube of brass It was 
raised about 3^ feet above the level of the pavement on 
a round base of la\a, stuccoed and coloured red, 5 feet 
6 inches in diameter, and within it was engraved the 
following inscription — 

CN MELIOS^O CN F AFRO M STAID 
M F RVFO 11 VIR ITER ID LAURVM 
E\ D D E\. P P r C. CONSTAT HS D CCL f 

[Cncius Mcliosscus Apcr, son of Cncms Aper, and M ircjs Stams Rufus, son 
of Marcus Rufus, Duuin\urs of Justice for the scc^d lime, caused the 
labrum to be made at the public expense, by order of the Decunons 
It cost 750 sestertia (t e , about /6) ] 


At the other end of the room, opposite to the labrum, 
was the hot bath, 4 feet 4 inches mde, 1 2 feet long, and 
I foot 8 inches deep It was wholly constructed of 
marble, with one pipe to introduce the water, and was 
elevated two steps above the floor Its bnnk formed a 
marble seat i foot 4 inches broad, from which the bather 
descended to a single step, and thence into the hot water 
From the shallowness of the basin, it was evidently used 
as a sitz, or sittmg-batln 

* Overbeck, ** Pompeji,** u aoo 

^ I give the Latin m full — Cnseo Mchosseo Apro, Cnsel Filio Apro, Marco 
Staio hlarci Filio Rufo, Duum^’lns Iterum, Jure Dicundo Labrum, Ex Decu- 
noDum Decrcto Fx Pecutua Publica Faciendum Curarunt Constat Sester 
duoL D ecu 
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nUcmitc red and jcllou inla'^tcr*^, on a blue or bhcb 
{;round This room A\as 01*^0 the undressing; or robing* 
room, and couUl accommodate ton persons at one time 
1 he tcpidanum is about 20 fool sejuare, and painted 
>cUov\, with red pilasters The caU<hnum coiuaiiicd 
sonic grotesque paintings upon a \cllo\\ grouml , its 
jiarcnient was a mosaic of while marble 

^^e' must now direct the reader’s attention to what arc 
called, b) waj of distinction, 

a nr m w itArits, 

because c\ca\aled as rcceniiv as 185S-61 'J licsc arc 
on a larger and more nugmficcnl scale than the others, 
and were probabl) iiatronircd b) the wealiliier mhabi- 
tai'ts of Pompeii '1 heir decorations are superb, and 
their “ fillings ’ liiMirions 

Ihc mam entrance is from the Street of Abundance, 
b) a wide portal which opens into an ample court or 
/'a/tTsfia, surrounded by fluted Done columns with carsed 
capitals The walls arc enriched with a\anel) of ara- 
besques, paintings, and figures m relief, some of winch 
are in tolerable prcscnation On one side stands an 
oblong basin for a cold bath, from which the bather 
ascended to cither of two graceful halls, whose walls arc 
embellished with \ nidi) -coloured landscapes, and figures 
of nymphs and damsels carr)mg baskets 

A door opposite the entrance opens on a /< ptdanum, 
and on a corridor, from which sc\cral prnatc cabinets 
lead off, each adapted to receive a single bather On 
the other side is a spoUaionum, with compartments for the 
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alternate red and yellow pilasters, on a blue or black 
ground This room was also the undressing or robing- 
room, and could accommodate ten persons at one time 
The tepidanum is about 20 feet square, and painted 
yellow, with red pilasters The calidarium contained 
some grotesque paintings upon a yellow ground , its 
pavement was a mosaic of white marble 


We must now direct the reader’s attention to what are 
called, by way of distinction, 


THE NEW BATHS, 

because excavated as recently as i85§4orthe'L>r]^“"“'"’ 
v.~-c3hS_larger and more magnifirp’'*' 

and ^|e^Wilir^prob 3 Kiv^Tiati;onif the Pompeian Theimie, my 

fanfc n ^ "obably be content I now proceed to 
rants of PoropciL Tr * k j i 

^cir “fitting-" I ^.borate bathing processes undeigone by 

The 

a i j apodytenum, those who took only 

Mks/ ^ cbegan to undress, they suspended their 

capitak fastened m the wall, and named caprani 

^ Tfie u'sll, i-mblance to goats’ horns, and received, 
gfg Ptinlmgt r -daves if they were wealthy, or else from 

® tn tolerable -d the Thermae, loose robes more suited to 

°raon? basin /•„ 

^ ° for a ccta , ,-'ns 

g toeiificrof Utj ^ snded to indulge 111 the hot-bath passed 
^ ..epidanum, and, after enjoying for some 

^Pns and datn,e!c ;enial voluptuous air, proceeded to un- 


A door ( 


‘Opposite tl.ir They were then conducted by slaves 


and 


. ^ ^ ‘^^fndor, frojij the case or bag in which chil- 

Ih^other^^*' ^ ^ 


Side 


is a 
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dren cauned their hooka to school) into the sudthnnn to 
undcJBO the gradual process of the N-apour-balh, accom 
panied by an eilulation of balmy perforae*. This opera 
non over they rrerc sared by the slaves and subjected 
to the tender meraea of the strigH, which rasped the skm 
so as to open its pores very thoroughly It was not a 
pleasant process, however skilfully performed, and Sucto* 
nms asserts that the Emperor Augustus luRered se\‘erely 
from rough usage. However it cleansed the skin from 
the copious pcispiraUon induced by the hot vapour and 
gave It a brilliant poUih. In the Turkish baths iti place 
IS sapplied by a bag or glove of camcFs hair which, 
without pain, peels off the perspiration In Urge flakes, 
and Icflies the skm ironder/bny soft and smooth. Per 
sons of qnabty earned with them their own apparatus, 
whence Pemus says — 

I pocr rt Mjlcte Crv^ ad tolnB ddrr 
[G«, bo 7 aftd carry Urt^y* U iW iatSi-1 

They were curved at one end like a uckJe, and were made 
^ of bone, bronic, iron, and silver Thctr edoC was roo 
deratcl> sharp, and softened by the application of oil 
Sparlnnus relates an amusing anecdote in reference to 
their use. 

The Emperor Hadnao,” hr says, who went to the 
public baths and bathed with the common people, teemg 
one day a veteran whom he had fonneriy known among 
the Roman troop% rubbing his back and ether parts ef 
his body against the marble mqulred of him the reason. 
The veteran repUed that he had no ili« to scrajtc hioi 
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tthercupon the emperor gave liim a couple of sla\e<;, and 
a sunicicnt sum for their maintenance Another da), 
several old men, beguiled b) the \ctcran’s good fortune, 
rubbed themsehes also against the marble in the em- 
perors presence They thought by this means to excite 
the generosit)' of Hadrian , but he, pcrccn mg their drift, 
bade them mb one another ” + 

Cooled and refreshed, the bathers now passed into the 
hot'A\ater bath, o\er vhich fresh perfumes were freely 
scattered Tins is called the bnhncum by Cicero, piscina 
by Phny, and cabda hivaiio by Vitmx lus The vapour- 
bath, as I have previously stated, bore the appellation of 
the laconicum, because it was the custom of the Lacedm 
momans to stnp and anoint themsehes without using 
warm water after the perspiration produced by the ath- 
letic exercises It is termed assa by Cicero, from a^oi, 
to dry , because it produced perspiration by means of a 
dr)', hot atmosphere — which Celsus consequent!) describes 
as sudaitonc assas, dr)' sweating f 

Wrapping themsehes m their light bathing-robes, the 
bathers returned from the cahdanum to the tepidanum, 
and prepared to enjoy the special luxuiq' of this senes of 
luxurious ablutions They were now anointed by slaves 
(called nncioics and aliptcd) from \ials of gold, alabaster, 
or cr)'stal, filled with the rarest unguents collected fiom 
all quarters of the w’orld Of these the ancients possessed a 
store which w'ould astonish e\ en a Rimmel or a Houbigant ' 
Among the oils named are the mendesiura, megaliunii, 
metopuim, amaracinum, cypnnum, susinum, nardinum, 


* Spartuonus, ** Hadruint,” c 17 

1 Dr Smith’s Dictionary of Grech and Roman Antiquities,” p iqi 
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opicatam and jasmine and the Emperor Helipgabalo* 
never bathed Tnthcrat oQ of or oocum, which 

ra esteemed most preaons.* We read also of nitre and 
tphiomtrum m the baths. To the»c were added ill Hods 
of odonferoM powders caBcd dupasmata. The liqmd 
nngnenta were named rijm^xafa, and the Boh^ Aairi 
mata. Pliny apeats of a regal unguent, ongmallj pre- 
pared for a Parthian ting, which consisted of no lew 
than twenty seven mgredienti. Some of these orticles 
woe very costly ind sold for as ranch os 400 denanl, 
or about per Ib.f’ 

Qonimou perfumes were told m litUc gdt ibelU, m 
vessels made of terni'Cotta the more valuable In bottles 
{xxgumtana) of alabaster, ony^ or glass, nonibers of 
which have been discovered at PompeiL To such an 
cseess did the Roman* carry their use that the Latin 
satinits are full of mvcctives against the practice. Mai 
ttU dcscribci a dandy of those days m litter tines — 

''AbdKiaAM M vitS iS* 

r fvtwl toetj Ui cwta* tuf 

0}Mvte U t«lM «»1 dvUJMS tMcOt (*7*1. 

W*»jUx sp* 5prti*V w **K»1 1 

WVm uW «r« (WiotWiJ 

Airf »to« ^ 1 

While Juvenal, alluding to the emplo)Tncnt of cosmetics 
for the com plenon— made into a kind of poultice which 
wa* kept on the face all night and part of the dar 
asserts that a husband never saw Ws wife 1 ficc at horae. 
But when, artiretl m oU her pomp, she inued forth to 
receive the applause of the unihinlung — 

Sbw oa, rMir*UM. ». t m 

iiwfvii. ri^r*»*« ^ t*u. 
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The eclipse then vanishes, and all her face 
Is opened and restored to every grace , 

The crust removed, her cheeks as smooth as silk 
Are polished with a wash of asses’ milk , 

And should she to the furthest North be sent, 

A tram of these attend her banishment”* 

Our bathers, perfumed and anointed to their hearts’ 
content, may now pass into the portico or palaestra, and 
enjoy some gentle exercise, previous to their mid-day 
meal 

The public were informed, by the nnging of a bell 
placed above the Thermae, when the water was sufficiently 
heated, and the baths ready for use The hour for bath- 
ing, according to Pliny, was eight in winter and nine in 
summer , but this must have frequently vaned Between 
two and three in the afternoon was, however, considered 
the most desuable time for the gymnastic exercises of the 
palaestra and the use of the baths The Emperor Had- 
rian forbade all but invalids to enter the Thermae before 
two o’clock. This was probably done as a check upon 
the folly and extravagance of the loungers, who would 
fain have spent all their days in personal adornment 
At a certain hour — five o’clock in the afternoon, accord- 
ing to several authonties — the fires were extinguished 
and the baths closed But Alexander Severus, to gratify 
the Romans m their frenzy for bathing, not only suffered 
them to be opened at break of day, which had never 
before been permitted, but provided them with oil-lamps, 
that they should not be closed too early in the evening 
on account of the darkness 

They became, in course of time, convenient places for 

* Juvenal, " Satires” (Translation by Dryden), Sat. vu 
(130) 1 3 
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the congregation of the dissolute and cnmin*] and the 
disorders that took place inthin them coukl only be sup* 
pressed by Ee\“tTc measurex They therefore became 
unpopular and as Christianity spread abroad, fell mto 
still greater disrepute rrhile the magnificent edifices 
erected by the emperors were destroyed dunog the bar 
banan mvosions, or suffered to fall into ruinous decay 
through the lack of public ipint 
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** The Pompeian houses resembled in some respects the Grecian, but mostly the 
Roman fashion of domestic architecture. In almost every house there is 
some difference of detail from the rest, but the principal outline is the same 
m alL In all > ou find the hall, the tabUnum, and the peristyle, communicat 
mg \vith each other in all you find the walls nchly painted , and in all the 
evidence of a people fond of the refining eleganaes of life The punty of the 
taste of the Pompeians in decoration is, however, questionable they were 
fond of the gaudiest colours, of fantastic designs they often painted the 
lower half of their columns a bright red, leaving the rest uncoloured and 
where the garden was small, its wall was frequently tinted to deceive the 
eye as to its extent, imitatmg trees, buds, temples, &c,, m perspective — a 
raeretncious delusion w hich the graceful pedantry of Phny himself adopted, 
with a complacent pnde m its mgenuity ” — LrORD Lytton 


ITHERTO we have occupied ourselves with a 
consideration of the pubhc life of the Pom- 
peians We have traversed their Forum and 
^ their streets , we have visited their theatres 
and amphitheatres , we have entered their temples , we 
have witnessed their lavatory processes in the Thermae , 
m all observing the revealed evidence of manners, 
customs, and tastes widely different from our mvn We 
must now pass within their domestic fenetraha — must 
cross the thresholds of their pnvate houses — and gather 
what information we may concerning their home-economy 
and the conditions of their daily life, — a subject of higher 
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tod more immediate intcreft, and which wc ihall, there- 
fore, ventore to ditctisi with some degree of dctaiL* 

Previous to the exhumation of Pompeii, the scholar 
and the tntiquaiy found it difEcult to bnng before the 
labouring imagination a correct presentment of a Roman 
house. But now )t B coropanuirely easy for eren the 
dullest, by the aid of pen and pencil, to know under 
what manner of roofi and m what speacs of ** interior 
the men of old — to roost of us mere hntoncal phantoms, 
instead of what they should be, flesh and blood realities — 
passed so much of their stmnng h\ es as they gave up to 
home. 

Ucw t Did the Romani understand the wealth of 
domestic happiness, the tender tics, the kindly rdaikra 
ships, the gtmial mtercfts, which we Rntish strive to ex 
press by that one word — Hornet Surely not They 
bred more m public than we do Tbej' were always 
en I fanev always conudering in what bght they 
appeared to the great world. There is a fine passage in 
Catullus — 

•* A»1 rwT <* tW iWrt 

Sul mmU 

but Catullus writes and feels as a poet, and I believe that 
the home*fccling in these Imci was known but to few of 
his countrymen. Every well to-do Roman t house was. 
In (act, divided into two paru one miemled for the 
uses of the famDy the other for public receptions. This 
was in some measure due to that Roman institution 


Urai»a**Scm«in r««i»T f#-V 
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which permitted every plebeian to choose from among 
the patricians a patron, whose dte7it he thenceforth called 
himself The patron was bound to advise, to defend, to 
assist, to support his client , the chent to serve his patron 
with his life and fortune Thus, the public rooms of a 
wealthy and influential patncian were crowded from 
early dawn with his suitors and retainers, who sought his 
favour, implored his counsel, or supplicated his chanty 
The public part, then, included the portico, vestibule, 
cavsediura or atnum, tabhnum, alse, fauces, and others of 
less importance 

The private the peristyle, cubicula, tnchinium, seci, 
pinacotheca, bibliotheca, thermae, exedra, and xj^stus 
Let us now endeavour to build up a house which shall 
exhibit to our inspection these various apartments 

Having passed the janua, or gate, whose folds bent 
inwards — a Roman could not open his door outwards 
except by a special law ! — and taken note of the inscnp- 
tion at the threshold — Cave Canem (Beware of the dog) 
— we pass across the vestibule, and through another door 
into the atnum^ or hall * 

This, you see, is a large oblong square, surrounded 
with covered gallenes, which rest on pillars of gleaming 
marble The side facing you is called the tabhnum — 
from tabula, or tabella, a picture — and forms a receptacle 
for the family archives, the “ genealogical tree,” the busts, 
the pictures, and other heirlooms of a long hne of an- 

* The word airtituif according to Varro, is derived from the Atnates, a Tuscan 
people, who gaie the pattern of it The cavctdtum seems to have been but an 
other word for the same thing it was the “ hollow of the house ” — cavum sediunu 
At first, It was the common room of the whole family, but in due tune was given 
up to pubUc purposes. 
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carton The other nde* on the right and left, the alt 
crc EimUr hut ttuailcr receiscs, where Btrangen and 
other gucjti may occnsiOTnlly be lodged Yondemarrow 
paasage* leadfng into the mtenor of the hottic ire apptth 
pnitcly called fatua, or jaw*. You may remember 
Virgifs exprcttlve adoption of the term 

V«Ilj«Joa uU ipwta, pT utj>] »« ia OadW OkJj 
which Conmgton render* thm — 

miwmg; I Tcnture to thmlt, the peenhar force of the 
phraae. Before we enter either of these fatua however 
we have much to notice ttiil in the atrrum. 

In the centre of the roof observe an opening, totn 
fluv^um towards which the roof »Iope», »o as to eject the 
ram water into a mitcrn m the Boor called the inflttrtum. 
An intolerable numnce tronld fuch an irrangemctit 
prove in a wet climate like that of Great Britain hi 
Italy It was more endurable but must still hare been un 
»atis£ictory The edge of the complunum is omatnentej 
with gay tile* {antffisa) moulded wUh masks and fantastic 
figure* and the ipooti at the corner* which carry the water 
mto the implunura ore fashioned into the heads of hons 
and dogs, which probably suggested the corbels and other 
grotesque dcslcc* of the Gothic orchltecli. Ustatly the 
atnura was adorned with fountains, supplied with water 
Crom the aqoedocti through pipe* of lead, and very 
pleasant on akummer* day was the musical CiH of Uie 
silvery drops, and the coolness which they diffused 
through the air Observe that the opening in the roof ii 
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shaded by a gaily-coloured aivning, so as to temper the 
burning heat of Italy’s sun, and spread abroad a mellow 
light The Roman loved the glow of colours and the 
beauty of form , so the walls, as you see, are painted with 
arabesques of fanciful designs, and landscapes seemingly 
borrowed from Fairyland, each set round with a border 
of marble slabs of the rarest and most costly kinds The 
pavement is ennched with mosaics, arranged in exquisite 
geometrical patterns 

Let us now pass mto the pnvate portion of the house, 
and leave behind us the hum of the noisy clients 
Through the tablinum we enter the peristyle, which re- 
minds us at once, m its general arrangement, of the 
atnum It is a court, open to the sapphire sky in the 
middle, and surrounded by a bright and stately colon- 
nade Its owner has embellished the area with parterres 
of blooming flowers and clumps of glossy evergreens, so 
that it IS rather what the Romans call a xystus than a 
penstyle In shape it is an oblong 

Turning aside from the cubiada, or bed-chambers, which, 
indeed, are low and insignificant, and entirely deficient 
in what we now understand as comfort, we next proceed 
to inspect the tndiinuin, or dining-room, so named from 
the three couches which encompassed the table on three 
sides, leaving the fourth open to the attendants This is 
the most sumptuously decorated apartment in the house , 
for our Romans, hke aldermen and common-councilmen, 
loved the pleasures of the table, and failed not to display 
the utmost magnificence in everj'thmg connected with 
their entertainments In a wealthy patncian’s house were 
frequently several tnclinia. Every school-boy knows the 
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rtory of the lumptuoui LucoUus, who had a sqiarate 
triclmium for each style of bonqact, ainl who, haTing iiv 
Tited Pompcy and Cioero to a pn\-ate supper, tnerdy 
despatched a message to hia KrranU that he would sup 
m the hall called Apollo, to ensure the preparation of 
an entertain in cut worth 50 000 denarii (about j^i6oo). 
The ceding was somebroes contn\'cd to open, and admit 
of the descent of a second couit^ with showers of choice 
blossoms and a spray of perfumed waters, while rope- 
dancers, OT /tmambKli performed their wondrous feats 
over the heads of the company 
The tnchnium,* mto which we ha\c just entered u 
twice as long as it is broad and dinded, as it were into 
two parts — the upper occupied by the table and the 
couches, the lower left empty for the accommodation of 
serrants and spectators. Around the former the walls, 
np to a certain height, arc hung with valuable tapestry 
It was the fill of these hangings, the classical stmlenl 
srdl remember caoied dire confusion at that supper of 
Nosidicnus to which Horace was Invited — 

iBtztmA w mw au fr a i u nln nfam 
I pwluia («c*n tnbMLtu uri 

Qmtn aoa AqaSi) Cutf«j,b tnkii — t 

when they filled the chamber with inch a cloud of blacV 
dost 03 not even the cast wind stin up on the plains of 
Campamal The dccontiorvs of the remainder of the 
room arc handsome and appropriate to its dcAtioation 
garlands, mingled with the trading ivy and graceful vine 

Tb* W rlwtcd •• mjn* fr— 1 t*k« 

Iushjv* »e»\ U I* T Lu» <J« ftoMOu, U. 

I Hfncc, SuWv IV. u. It 
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divide the walls into compartments, edged round with 
fanciful borders , in the centre of each, touched with the 



FEMALE CENTAUR At D DACCHANTE (FROM A POMPEIAN FRF^Oj 

painter’s Ineliest skill, young fawns are frisking, or Cen 
taurs and half-naked Bacchanals, nding, sporting, danc 



ing, carrjang th}Tsi^ vases, goblets, and other fest^ 
appurtenances A large frieze abo\e the columns is sA 
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tAi/PS, TABLES, A VD COUCHES 

oat m twdre compartments , each u irnmounted bjr one 
of the signs of the rodiac, and contains a painting the 
vtands m highest season m that paiticolar month of the 
year thus, nndcr Sagrttarins, or December yon see 
shnmps, sbcll-fish and birds of passage , to Capiicomns, 
or January, belong lobsters, sea ^h, wild boar and game , 
and to Aqoanus, or February pigeons, watcr-raili, ducks, 
and plorers. 

Bronze lamps, manufactured at .^Egina, and costing 
from ;;^ioo to ::^4oo a-piece, suspended from chains of 
the lame metal, as m Didos regal hall — 

rnw Um fih rDofkxtf erwHti WtVi, 

A*d pw cm Um tltltt — 

or raised on nchly wrought candelabra, stream through 
the room a brilhant light ShN-cs, whose pecaktr charge 
It 13 ti> tend them, tnm the wicka, and from time to time 
supplj the necessary oiL 

The table, made of atron wood from the eidreimty of 
ifauntania, more prcaotis than gold rest* opon an frory 
ftedcstal and is covered by a plateau of johd sHver, 
chased and caned. The couches, which will sccommo- 
date thirty guests, arc made of bronze, oierlud with 
nch ornamental work in tilrer gold, and lortoise-sbclL 
The mattresses, of Gallic wool, are dyed purple the 
luaonous cushions, fit for ^ enus herself to repose upon 
arc covered with superb stuffs, embroidered fn threads 
of gold. Our host Informs us that they were woven in 
the looms of Babylon and cost four millions of sesterces 
(about ooo). 

Is ow obscn*c the mosaic pavement k oo wiQ see that 
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It represents all the fiagmenls of a feast, as if tliey had 
fallen m common course on the floor At tlie first 
glance you w ould suppose the room lias not been su cpt 
since the last meal , and hence it is called uOdpojTo? viko^, 
the unswept saloon Large tases of Corintliian brass 
glitter at the end of the hall And noir, while ue 
stand admiring their graceful shape, some young slaves 
enter, and strew over the polished pa\eraent sawdust 
d)'ed with saffron and vermilion, and mingled with 
a bnlliant pow'der made from the lapis specularis, or 
talc 

Here we may close our imaginary visit to a Roman 
house, and content oursehes with a brief description of 
its remaining chambers 

The Oca, from tlie Greek oIko?, were large halls or 
saloons, w’hose design was borrowed from the Greeks, 
like their name They resembled the triclinia, but hav- 
ing columns, were more spacious Four kinds are de- 
senbed by Vitruvius — The tetrastyle, whose roof was 
supported by four pillars , the Connthian, w’lth but one 
row of columns, winch sustained the architrave, cornice, 
and a vaulted roof, the more splendid Egyptian, resem- 
bling a basilica, wntli a galleiy' resting on pillars, open to 
the sky, and surrounding the room, so as to afford a 
pleasant promenade , and the Cyzicene, intended only 
for summer use The latter generally opened upon a 
flower-garden through folding-doors 

The Jixedfis bore a double signification They were 
either seats intended to contain a number of per- 
sons, or spacious rooms for conversation and other 
social purposes In the Therm®, or public baths, the 
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tame term waa applied to the semtarcular aponmeau 
•et aade for the retort of philotopheri. 

The Pinacothcci, or picture-gallery waa devoted, u 
Its name nnphei, 
to the reception 
of pamting* and 
statue*. It was 
of ample size, 
and laced the 
north, in order 
that the light 
might be equa 
ble, and not too 
strong. 

Only a small 
rtxjin was re- 
quired for the Ikbbotheca, or library The roTls (tola 
nama) which made up the books of the Romans -were 
easily arranged m a very Iniuted space. It rras the 
fashion, however to set aside a bibhothcca m crery opa 
lent house, though its owner might be scarcely able to 
read the btics of hu manuscripts. Cases conuming the 
rolls were placed around the walls, and at suitable points 
statues of Minerva and the Muses, and basts and por 
traits of eminent personages were set op. The cases 
were Yanously called an/tarij l\itldmenta f ntit or tuJi, 
Of the Balocm, or baths, frequently found attached to 
pnrate houses, the arrangetnents were iiralUr though 
necessarfly on a smaller scale to those which obtained 
In the public insumtions. 

Such were the chief apartments of a Toman house. 
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'I hcv' v\ore on the gronntl lloor, the upper stones being 
'ipp^'^pnAleil to the sh\cs, frcetlinon, niul lower 
of the finnl) We nnisl eveept, however, the 
upon tiic lop of nil (fi’ ''<////////), a fa\ounte proiue 
and phee of resort, adorned with rare dowers and 
planted in beds of mould, ami with statues, 
,;p^irkhng fountains, and garlanded trellises, under winch 
evening meal might at jileasurc be taken In liouses 
diftercnt classes a difTcrcni distribution of rooms was 
Pjyind Some possessed several triclinia, some had 
j^^jiilicr bibliotheca nor ptnacolhoca as in modem tmics, 
depended upon the wealth and taste of the owner 
jP men of moderate fortune, sajs \ itruvius,’*' magnifi 
vestibules, and labhna, and atria, arc needless, for 
^],ey attend ujion persons of higher rank instead of enter 
(^lining numerous visitors at Iiomc '1 hose who dispose 
^f their rural produce require shops and stables at the 
j,niranccs of their houses, granaries and storehouses 
jjclow, and other arrangements appertaining rather to 
psc than to beauty 1 he houses of money-lenders, and 
pf those who fami the revenue, should be on a hand- 
some scale, and secure against attacks Lavvjcrs and 
public speakers require more elegant accommodation, 
and apartments capable of receiving a large assemblage 
For patricians who hold the ofliccs and honours of the 
state, and who are consequently exposed to a crowd of 
suitors, regal vestibules, lofty halls, and ample perisljdes 
are indispensable, with leafy plantations, and extensive 
walks, laid out with every attention to magnificence 
1 hey should also have hbrancs, picture-galleries, and 

• Vitnjvni’f, ** Dc Architcettin/ vt 7, 8 
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baiolicaj ordered upon the taae scale m publtc baiWinEi. 
for a their mansioTia both public bunnc« tad afiiur* art 
frequently disamcd *nd detenruned 
The Roman houso 'nrre very ipanngljr decorated. 
Nathcr gold nor lilTer ttm generally emploj-cd nor 
those loxnnes in cabact work and furniture arc go 
pmed by the raodema. Their mosaic paremenla, hor 
erer were of exquisite beauty The vails verc adorned 
mtb a stucco of great cxcencuce, equally adapted lo 
receive pictonal cmbdUihmcnt or to be modelled Into 
baj-relicfs. Thu stucco vai called alf^rtHoi from its 
whiteness, or e/tn ptarmpratNx from its rctembtancc to 
marble. It teems to hare been made of calancd 
gypsum (plaster of Pans}, mued with pulTerlxcd stone 
and, m the more expensive sort, with powdered marble. 
A. wall thus prepared was dmded by the artist Into rect 
angular compartments, which he filled with Crec and 
fanciful designs of landscapes, buildingi, ammaU, gar 
dens, or ideal subjects. 

these introductory remarks, I proceed to an 
examination of some of the houses of Poropeu. 

THE HOUSE or THE TWACtC KlCT f 
Thu elegant mansion, for so it would be termed In 
Mayfair or Tlclgrana, was discoreied lo 1834 when rt 
received the misnomer by which it 11 still popularly dfs 

OvT*n l PiUl* 4* Scwrvr* IVtri "Cj-a, «»( Tjr, 

fAi toU»* L*lm7 4 lU^UJxT 

tT rMr«TT*»rt •f t *< I *0 

Ml iVu my m Vi*«d wyo* tS« OwW^k, Kt 

WiHU* C*a, I>* IVjtT IW «/ iW A t*VrU ■!•{ lUw' 

lrl(t ttOhVl raapfit,!. 
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tinguished, from a painting extant upon its walls It is 
situated in the Street of the Baths, in the same “ insula,” 
or block, that contains the Fullomca and Houses of the 
Fountains WTien first excavated, it attracted the ad- 
miration of every visitor from the beauty and richness of 
Its decorations Most of these have been removed to 
the Museum at Naples, and in the following descrip- 
tion, therefore, the reader must understand me to speak of 
It as It was, not as it 
The doors, turning 
upon pivots received in 
two brass sockets let 
into the marble thresh- 
old, admit us within a 
long and narrow Vesti- 
bule, where the first 
object which greets the 
eye is the somewhat 
alarming one of a large and fierce dog preparing to spring 
upon the incautious visitor Look closer, however, and 
you perceive it is but a device ■wrought on the pavement 
in mosaic, with the well-kno'wn inscription beneath of 

Ca\h Canem (Ber\vare of the dog) 

An inscription, as we learn from a passage m Petronius 
Arbiter, not unfrequently placed at the entrance of 
' Roman houses * 

The dog here depicted is unlike any known canine breed, and it was there- 
fore supposed that the artist who figured it had drawn considerably on his 
imagination Signor riorelh, the director of the Pompeian excavations, has, 
however, lately thrown unexpected light on this point by the disco\er> of a 
hollow containing the bones of a dog Such hollows are almost invariably found 

( 190 ) 14 
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The vestibule is about 6 feet wide* and nearly 30 
feet long. On either nde he* a chamber of moderate 
dnnennons, "rhich may have been set apart for the re 
ception of ordinary vrotor^, or have been occupied by 
the servants of the family At all events, I cannot 
ofirec KUh those authorities who vrtmld convert them 
into shops. 

Advancing up the vestibule, and drawing aside a nch 
curtain, we enter the Anotni, which measures about a3 
feet by 2a It u pronded os usual with an 
and a JfHUai The floor U prettily paved with white 
tcascrcc, spotted at intervals with black and round the 
impluviura IS a wtU-cxecuted jxittem also m Wact The 
walli glow with admirable paintings, — bn„ht In cdour 
powerful m cipressiotL Their subjects, and those of the 
adjacent chambers, occur in the following order — Mar 
nage of Pclcus and Thetis— also called, the intemew 
of Thetis and Jupiter Paitmg of Achilles and Bnsdi 
painting much dccajTd, supposed to represent the TK. 
paituro of Chtyseii Battle of the Amaions Fall of 
Icarus \ enus Anadj’omcne , Sacrifice of Iphegenb 
Leda and Tyndarcus Theseus and Ariadne Cupwt 
WTiocvcr may have been the owner of this house he 
must hast possessed a poets taste to judge from this 

•I roeHU b «hh tV« lUWtwi / Urt »»1 •'*1 1’ »T 

b« wkldi iW W-nliM » %W* llrr 

!• iljfc* cf T 'w^T' * 

crimuttej Xstew b** »J*1 tlwt c» t/ *>♦ 

l«rr« •1.0'4 ka I f <r»*J IVJ 

firulnbr rr*»jl»s Sh * Jypnrt I tjJn 

mfi-xC Sm HTtiW lt« 6-n' V ^ ft-Kf *f 

II bw ■" -» titW t J T< m 
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selection of Homeric and mythological themes for the 
painter’s brush 

The subject of the first picture is doubtful ^'hree 
figures arc represented one, a man of middle age, 
seated, and in the act of taking the left arm of the 
second, a female, ^\ho extends it in no amiable mood 
A ninged figure, standing behind her, seems to urge her 
to put forward her right hand At Pclcus’ feet sit three 
children, the offspring, it may be, of liis marriage u ith 
Antigone 

The second picture, one of remarkable merit, describes 
Achilles delnering his beautiful handmaiden, Briseis, to 
the heralds, Talthybius and Eurybates, charged Mith her 
escort to Agamemnon It is founded on awcll-knoMU 
passage in the first book of the Iliad The Greeks bal- 
ing taken tiio beautiful captues, Chrjseis and Briscis, 
allotted the former to Agamemnon, the latter to Achilles 
Chryses, the priest of Apollo, then betook himself to the 
Greek camp before Troy, to ransom his daughter, but 
was injuriously treated by Agamemnon, and dismissed 
Mith great contumelj Apollo thereupon revenged his 
insulted servant by inflicting a pestilence on the Greeks, 
who were informed by their soothsayer, Calchas, that 
It could only be stayed by the _ restoration of Chiyseis 
to her father The king vas accordingly constrained 
to deliver up his prize, but he avenged himself by 
seizing on Bnseis, uho had been allotted to Achilles 

The artist shows us the bust of the illustrious Greek 
varrior, vho sits in the centre — his eyes glowing uith 
indignation, and his haughty brow contracted in the 
effort to restrain his emotion His faithful Patroclus, 
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with his back towards the spectator leads m from the 
lefl the JoT^x Bnscii, clothed m a long flowing rcil, 
and cndca^■ou^ng to check the 
gathenng tears. Her lacc » 
beautiful, and, not to dwell 
upon the arch vivaaty of her 
eyes, It 13 endent that *'ihe 
voluptuous pouting of her ruby 
lips " was imagined by the 
pamter os one of her most 
charming attributes. 

The heralds nre placed on 
the ngbt of AchiUcs and be 
hind a breast high drapery which partiUom off the lent, 
stand several wamors with golden shields and plumed 
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The third picture is to the left of the door of the 
cuhiculum It IS so much defued ihii one cannot 
decide with ain rcrtaini) upon Us subject, but u nn) 
probabl) be regarded as a continuation of the Homeric 
narratne, and ns representing the restoration of Chrjseis 
to her father 

* Wjrrr i! full fttr) ri> r, 

And tiiicrrd ihrt'“i! , vilntlj he hnih nou fnlfiUctl 
PorChrj *‘‘v dnu;»htrr to Iicr niinc litul 
In *1 ift vhjp the \ trm'^jed Creel 4 

]I-i\c <eni, wnh cx>*t4 olTrnn;;s to the * 
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Opposite to the picture of AchiUe* and Bnseu icoi 
oirce a repitaeTitation of the Fall of Icarus. The waxen 
wings with which he had C3sa> ed hu danng %hi had 
Tncited, and he was dMctiiding prone into the »ca there 
however to be rescued from dcstructron by a winged 
*ca-god ndmg on a dolphin. 

The coJounng of the Venus Anad) omcne is described 
os reminding the enbe m its glow and vi\ndnesa of the 
radiant hues which niamine the canvas of Tinan. At 
the feet of the goddess hes a dove with a mj-rtk-hranch 
m her beak. 

The Battle of the Amazons forms the subject of a 
broad frieze In a small chamber to the kft of the atnutm 
The figures ore sketched with wonderful freedom— some 
m chanots, some on honeback, all armed with bows, as 
wcH as with shields and battle-axes. They arc clad in 
blue, green, and purpk drjpenci, and depicted m violent 
action some pursuing the fiigiUNc Greeks, others borne 
down by their stronger opponents. ^ An Amazon, whose 
horse IS falling, and who, though wounded hctsclf yet 
t nams her scat, is a masterpiece of attitude, howeser 
ncgUgcntly the picture may be touched * 

We now come to the Tahu'Ojm across which, ai 
either end hang nch dmpcncs of Tynan purple half 
withdrawn. The most notable thing m u u a mcrate 
representtng the dutributlon of mads to a chorui. 

Str Udliam GeJJ describes it is ihc best and largest 
mosaic devemng the rume of a picture whkh lias )ct 
been dtscomed It rcjnescnis on a black ptound, an 

S W CkT, rj«-t .* J s^rvn .4 
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lomc colonnade decorated with shields, festoons, and 
fillets, in front of nhich an aged choragus, seated, is 
apportioning the proper masks and costumes to his \ari 
ous performers Two )ouths on the left seem already 
proMded with a scant) sa\agc dress of goat-skins, a 
person near the centre pla)S the double flute, while his 
habit IS adjusted by an attendant behind, and another is 
pulling 01 er the head of a comic actor a species of shirt 
adapted to his character 

The dresses are mostly white, but the flute plajeds 
robe IS embroidered w uh purple , her garland, flutes, and 
mouth band {captsij-jiin)^ with most of the ornaments, 
are coloured gold The masks are painted to imitate 
life, and with difierent hair and complexions, according 
to the age and character to be represented 

The tablinum also contains the picture of a poet read- 
ing, which originally ga\e to the house the name which 
It now' bears In the foreground sits tlie poet, reading 
from a roll to two auditors, one male, the other female, 
both seated Behind a species of partition appear Apollo 
and the Muse , and, on the other side of the painting, a 
w Oman and an old man Some authorities w ould identify 
the poet with Plautus, because he is represented with a 
dark skin, like a slave Others consider him to be one 
of the Athenians captured at Syracuse, who, according to 
Thucydides, mitigated the harshness of their captivity m 
consequence of the pleasure they afforded their masters 
by repeating the verses of Eunpides And others, with 
more probability, conjecture that the painting celebrates 
a famous incident m the life of Virgil, w'ho, when reciting 
the AEneid to Augustus and Octavia, moved the latter to 
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tears by the beaubfiil eulogium on the dead MarceDos. 
The tml> objeoicm to this hypothesis is the nudity of 
both the poet and the emperor * 

The walls of this apartment are cmbcDahed with an 
abundance of Cintastic omaincnt plllais with human 
heads for capitals, swans, goats, lions, and winged 
harpies. 

The penstyle, which we enter from the tablinnm, con 
suts of a small court, ondcntly blooming with flowers 
and foliage, and enclosed by seven Doric columns, whose 
lower portion, and the podium on which they stand, were 
painted red The wall beyond is painted blue, to imi 
tatc the sky while below it the tops of trees rise above a 
parapet, so as to afiord the idea of a rural landscape. 
At the left angle stands a small ccdicula, or ihnne tn 
which probably stood a statue, found near the spot, tc 
presenlmg a £iun carrying Dowers and fruits. A railing 
ran between the pillars, to prevent the garden from being 
mjured by heedless feet 

On the left side arc two cubicula, one of which has 
been called the library from a arcuUr pamtmg wUh 
books and imptements for wntmg the otha contains 
two pictures, one of ^ enus and Cupid Dshtng the orher 
of Anadnc. The Utter is seen awakenmg from the fatal 
slumber dunng which Theseus had ckvrrtcd her T1>c 
vessel that bears away her fugiuvc loi-cr is carcerfop 
merrily os-cr the azure 

At ihc end of the n,,ht mOc of the colonnade h Cniad 
ihc Sacrifice of Iphigcnu. Does the reader rcmcmlwr 
the touching stor) ? Her father Apamemnon, 

SjW c«rL. > 
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slam unwittingly a fatountc dccr belonging to Diana, 
the soothsayer Calchas declares tliat llie wrath of tlic 
goddess can only be appeased by the sacrifice of Iphi 
genia* She was bound to the altar, and Calchas — as 
the Pompeian painting shows — preparing to strike the 
fatal blow, when the goddess, relenting, bore her in a 



cloud to Tauns, and made her a priestess in her temple 
This w as a favourite theme with the painters of antiquity, 
and the reader will recollect that Timanthes,* unable to 
give fitting expression to the father’s intense agony, 

* Polygnotus of ITiasos, who Uved in the fifth ccnturj B c , had also painted 
the same subject, and Eunpides imagined it, with the same circumstances 
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solved the difiknlty by covenng his head wrth a cloak. 
The same expedient w adopted in the Pompeian picture. 
Above, Diana appcan in the clouds, with the hind ^hich 
was to fill Iphtgenia s place os a victim. 

At the wdc of this fresco we enter a roorn near twenty 
feet square, and of considcmblc height, which, from a 
painting on one of its walls, is called the Tnchnnim or 
the Chamber of Leda. This design, representing Lcda 
presenting her infant progeny* to Tyndareus, is one of 
the most admirable productions of ancient art, both as 
regards its conception, us composition, and its cofounng. 
Tborwaldscn, the Danish sculptor regarded it with the 
greatest admiraiioa There is also a fine painting of a 
beautiful Cupid, leaning on the knees of 1 enus, to «hom 
Adorns seerm. to be addressing himself and another 
version of the popular story of Anadnc Here she Is 
seen asleep her head surTounded with a blue Kimfu/ 
or glory which, in oil anaent pictures, di-Uinguishcs a 
god-like personage, and probably suggested to the early 
Chnsiian pointers the coronas with which they encircled 
their Theseus bas just quitted her is in the 

art of stepping on board hts galley while Mmcrva appears 
in the oir to guide his course and excuse hts perfidy 
On the plinth i* reprcscnfctl, with much force and 
truth a combat between a lion and two centauru The 
animal is so accurately delineated, that one ml, hi suf pose 
lompcii to base boasted of a "^Ir Wmti IjoI cxtI 
The Ooonng is of mosaic secy practfully arranTtl, 
ond the lower part of the wall wa patly d'‘cotatcil wch 
garlands, sea horses, and other desicirs. 

rjs n u kM c* 
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Sucli IS a general account of the House of the Tragic 
Poet Could ue re-create it, in all the no^el splendour 
of Its pictured ^\alls, its blooming garden, its \ases and 
statues, and its costly tapestries, the reader ^^ould admit 
that the ancients ^^ell knc\\ hou to please the eje and 
chann the refined taste — hots to thross os or their domes- 
tic life the grace, elegance, and attractiseness of art — 
host to adorn their houses ssith things of beaut), ssliich 
stimulated the imagination and furnished constant sub- 
jects of contemplation to the thoughtful mind 

On the opposite side of the street to the poet’s man- 
sion stands the 

HOUSE or CERES, 

also called the House of ihe BacefiarikSy and of Zeph^tus 
and Flora It recemed the latter appellation m allusion 
to a large picture supposed to represent the marriage of 
the goddess of floss ers ssith the “silky, soft Favonius ”t 
Others, hos\es’’cr, has'C seen in the same design an em- 
bodiment of the dream of Rhea, and all that can be 
safely said of it is, that it shosss a ssinged figure, con- 
ducted by Cupids, approaching a sleeping maiden on the 
ground ■\^^lethe^ the figure be indeed 

** The frolic wind that breathes the ‘Spring,” 

must be left to the spectator’s imagination 

From the height and appearance of the ssalls, it is 

A mass of cunous and interesting relics \\‘as disco\crcd in this house, in 
eluding necklaces and bracelets of gold, car rings of pearls, a nng of on> kitchen 
utensils, sihcr and brass coins, a vnse for oil, a tnpod, glass decanters, iron 
hatchets and hammers, fifty si\ terra cotta lamps, and a head of Hermes m 
giallo aniico From the nature of these articles, it has been supposed that the 
house belonged to a silversmith If so, the man had 
t Now in the Museum at Naples t ^ — 
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conjecttffed that tha hotise iras tvo rton^* high. The 
atiram ^nis goi^usl/ dcconit« 3 t and in the palmy days 
of Pompeu must have presented a vci} lad^ aspect 
Its painted rmlls had been touched the hand of no 
msjgnificant artist Here Jopitcr »at in hn cunile chair 
his mighty brow resting cm his right hand, rrhfle m hb 
left he held the golden sceptre of majest) The eagle 
crooched at his ftet His head ms furrounded with a 
nimbus or glory The throne and footstool ircrc of 
gold, ornamented with precious stones the former partly 
covered with green cloth. The god s mantle was wolct 
hued, and lined wuh aiura Evco'^rhcrc colour was dt** 
trilnitcd with boldness, but not the less with judgment, 
and the fancy of an ongmal arust shone conspicuous fti 
each fan painting. 

A astern m front of the Impluvlum wus decorated 
with coaise mosaics:, reprcseming winged sphinaea, a 
nrer and two Luge maslcs. 

Returning to what we may call the poet s side of the 
street, we pass on to the 

nou5i:s or the fovstmn^ 

The first of these a of considerable dimcnijons. ^ on 
approach it from the Street of the Mercurks by a hand 
tome and loft) portal and enter on atnum of pcouluity 
Imposing character It measures not los than jo fttl 
liy 40, wuh the usual anangement of alu and taUmnm. 
n»c pcmiflc contains onl) ihrtre Connihlan column of 
indc/Tcrcnt design but ft possesses a fountain, which, if 
not of great beauty Is rcmailable for lu cunous con 
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stniction Thus, it is completely incrasted with a species 
of mosaic, consisting of vitrified tesserse of different 
colours, but mostly blue The chief divisions of the 
patterns and borders are formed by real shells , nearly 
all the ornaments have an appropnate meaning, such as 
aquatic plants and birds The general outline of the 
fountain is a semicircular alcove, surmounted by a pedi- 
ment , the water trickling from a mosaic mask, and 
bubbling over a small flight of steps, to be received in a 
species of raised basin. In front, a round column pierced 
for a pipe seems to have been intended for a jei d’eau 
On each side of the alcove grins a comic mask, hollowed 
out, it has been conjectured, to receive hghts, which at 
night would have a fantastic, nay, even an eery effect 
The House of ihe Small Fountain is not of inferior 
mterest The tabhnum is enriched ivith a lively painting 
of Cupid milking Goats The penstyle contains a foun- 
tain very similar, both in design and construction, to that 
already noticed It presents the same kind of alcove, 
surmounted by a pediment, whose breadth is 7 feet, and 
whose height 7 feet 7 inches The face projects 5 feet 
from the walk Formerly a little bronze fisherman angled 
in the piscina, which had in its centre a small pedestal 
for a bird spouting water, but both fisherman and bird 
have been removed to the Naples Museum And not 
only these, but the carj'atid and sleeping fisherman — 
both m marble — which formerly ornamented either side 
of the alcove How grateful must have been the mur 
munng lapse of the fountain on a hot summer noon, and 
beneath a cloudless Itahan sky, when the sunshine 
streamed into the pillared penstyle, and flung a golden 
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lustre on us pjctiired Trails I Alas J it will ncrer motd 
gleam and sparkle snth Ins-likc hues I Nc\-cr agam nill 
Its song fall tenderly on the listemng ear 1 
TVo rooms — one called a tndimum, the other an 
exedm, or hall for company — open into the portlca 
The fonner is painted m unitnticm of brick work the 
latter ennehed with nvid pictures of game and the chasc- 
Aroond the peristyle and amum he the usual cubkola, 
or slccping-nxmu. As there ore two staircases, this house 
must have had on upper story and it shoald be noted 
that It possesses a second entrance nlTordlng access to 
the penstyJe and private apartments without passing 
through the atnuin. 

At the comer of thu mansion, m ihc Street of the 
Mcrcimes, u (be Fountain of Mercury so colkd from Its 
rude sculpture of the head and caduccus of the god On 
an opposite wall the same nefanous deity is repre^ted 
running away with a stolen purse , scarcely an irwcrnrrc 
one would think, to public morality Hut rooraluy was 
not very religiously comulercd m lusorious Pompeii 

We turn from the beautiful to the useful from the 
gaily adorned houses of Pompeian patncians to the drf>ot 
and storehouse of a Pompeun tradesman. Hetween the 
House of the Dramatic 1 oct and the IIoumts of the 
Fountains ttamh. the 

riLLOMCS* 

or establishment for fuUmg and scounng cloth. As weed 
was thu only matcnal cmplojed for dl^‘^scs at this 
and from its nature rctjuired consuni iHmfieaUon, \H 

ftxW C*a. IVrj O'*. L i u t 
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fuller’s trade was one of great importance Its differ^t 
processes are illustrated with much graphic effect on the 
walls of the Fullonica, and may be briefly described. 

The primary operation was that of washing, which was 
done in vats, the cloth being well worked and trodden 
by the fuller’s feet, in water mixed with fuller’s earth or 
some detergent clay 

The cloth was then dried, and afterwards brushed and 
carded, to raise the nap , at first with thin metal cards. 



and next with thistles A plant called teazle is still ex 
tensively cultivated in England for the same purpose 
The fumigating process followed, sulphur being em- 
ployed, and the cloth was afterwards bleached in the sun 
by throvang water repeatedly upon it vhile spread out 
on gratings In one of the pictures a man is seen carrjang 
a bleaching-frame and a pot to hold sulphur , the frame 
has a suspicious resemblance to a modern lady’s crino- 
line' The owl sitting upon it vould seem to indicate 
that the establishment was under the patronage of IMin 
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and another of Leda vhh three children seated m a ne*t 
Several skeletom were discovered m vanotis ports of the 
btiflding notably one of a female, supposed to be the 
nustrcis of the house, who, while eDdeavounng to escape 
with a ftnall casl^et of her most valued treasures, was 
ovcrlaLcn by the destructire vapour 
The xjsitu or flower-garden, which embellished the 
piflared peristyle, contained m its centre a small psettut 
or basin, between m and seven feet deep, and a maiWc 
jiedcstal therem, for the supply of a /rt" d^eau. Another 
fountain, on the farther side of the garden, i* of roore 
ongmal design a boy sculptured in pure white marble, 
holds under one arm a swan and m the other n vwe, 
from which the water falls m a mimic cascade down a 
small flight of steps, Holcomui, I fancy must hare 
possessed an ear for music and an eye for colour since 
bright melodious Jets of water gushed from sercral of the 
columns at a height of about four feet from the ground, 
and fell into a broad channel earned round the flower 
beds. In the piscina walls may be seen eight iron hoohi, 
which were probably designed to beep fruit and other 
article* cool by luspending them m the fresh cold nm 
mng water ^ 

The walfe of the peristyle ore pointed black, but re- 
lieved by small decorated designs of game and other 
article* of food, the lower border being appropnoted (o 
aquatic plants and water fowl and the general effect 
being very gay and pleaaing, A i^rapu was found 
scrawled on one side to this effect “July 7th, lard «oo 
Iba. garlic 350 bundle* refemng I suppose, to the 
quantity sold or purchased on (hat particular day 
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One of the cubuula, or bed-chambers, is handsomely 
decorated, the walls, painted in red and yellow, are covered 
with architectural designs, and with bold rough sketches 
of sea-nymphs riding on the back of Tntons and ocean- 
monsters An exedra, or ante-room, paved with black 
and white marble, contains a small central mpluvuim, 
and several pictures of mentorious execution the Three 
Muses, Bacchus and his “merry crew” discovering 
Ariadne, Silenus supporting a Hermaphrodite, and Nar- 
cissus contemplatmg his handsome person in the mirror 
of a fountam. 

Dr Dyer, in a recent work, has described the “ Bacchus 
and Ariadne ” very minutely,* and as the subject was a 
favourite one with Pompeian artists, I borrow his de- 
scription. 

Bacchus, after his arrival at Naxos, finds Ariadne sunk 
in a profound slumber Her face is hid m the pillows , 
over her head stands Sleep, with outspread wings, as if 
to take his departure, and bearing in his left hand a torch 
reversed, a symbol common to him with his brother 
Death A young faun lifts the sheet, or veil, in which 
Ariadne is enveloped, in an attitude expressive of sur- 
prise at her beauty, and looks earnestly at the god, as if 
to discover what impression it makes on him Bacchus, 
crowned with ivy and berries, clothed in a short tunic 
and flowing palhum, having on his legs rich buskins, and 
holding in his nght hand the thyrsus bound wuth a fillet, 
appears to be approachmg slowdy and cautiously, for fear 
that he should aw'ake the nymph Meanw'hile, a Bac- 
chante m the background raises her tambourine, and 

^ Dr Djer, Rums of Pompeii,' pp 8o, 8i 
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followed by a faun playing on the double flute, and by 
eight Bacchantes On a part of the mountain to the 
left, from which springs a tree, another Bacchante and 
faun are looking on the scene below 

Such was the mode of treatment adopted by ancient 
artists 

The next Pompeian mansion to which I shall intro- 
duce the reader is entitled the 

HOUSE OF PANSA, 

from the words Pansam , painted m red near the 
principal entrance Mazois, however, very justly remarks 
that as the name is in the accusative, it is evidently one 
of those eulogistic inscriptions in honour of an sedile, or 
some other high officer, so common m Pompeu, and is 
not any evidence that the house m question belonged to 
Pansa* It will be convenient, nevertheless, to preserve 
the common appellation 

This house occupies an entire insula, or block, m 
other words, it is completely surrounded by streets It 
IS situated in one of the best situations m the town, close 
to the Thermae, and near the Forum Including the 
garden, which occupies a third of the whole length, its 
area is about 300 feet by 100 part of this, however, 
according to the Pompeian custom, is apportioned to 

* Mazois* suspiaon has since been confirmed bj the disco\er3 of an inscrip- 
tion in which the name of the true owmer of the house is gi\en, and whic)i ina> 
here be quoted as a specimen of ancient ad\crti5ing It runs thus ^'To let, 
for the calends of Jul>, shops with their terraces, cabinets, Address Primus, 
sb\e of Cncius Allcius Nigidius Maius * The latter, no doubt, vns the owner of 
the so-called House of Pansa 
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»hop 3 Wongtng to the owner and rented by vanooi 
tradesmetL Three of these Ttre occupied by halrfinL 

Internally tre fmd the raorinoti cootams a restibtde 
on atnum, with unpluvnim the usual or wings 
open tablmum peristyle apartments for Twrtors on 
each side of the atnum ceois, or tndmimn, for use in 
winter a large triclmium open court cubicula a large 
summer cecus, opening on the garden kitchen a ser 
rants hall a cabinet and two stoned portica In or 
rangetnent and eictcnt, it b the most noticeable house m 
Pompeh,* 

It would be tedious to describe m detail evciy apart 
ment, smcc the reader must now have a reasonably ac 
curate idea of the domestic orrangementB of the anaents. 
My remarts will therdbre be limited to objects of specml 
interest The peristyle was unusuaBy spacious, mcasur 
mg about 65 feet by 5a An arcade ran around it, 16 
feet wide, formed by artteen Ionic columns ot about the 
same hcighL In the fatchen was found a cunous n> 
ligious pointing, illustmtiTC of the worship offered to the 
Lara iematut, under whose protection the provisions, 
and all the culinary utenails, were placed. In the centre 
13 a sacrifice m honour of these deities, who are repre' 
sented m the usual form of two immense serpents brood 
mg oTor an altar. The female in the middle of the sacn* 
fioal group holds a cornucopia, and each of the males 
holds a tmaH vase m one hand, and a horn in the other 
Their beads arc surrounded with a species of nimbus. 
Different kinds of food are represented on either ode of 

ftwpsft L ffg, trr Pimp^ tnfc iW *■ 
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the picture— fish, a group of small birds, a large Iioai, 
an eel, a boar’s head, a joint of pork, and a few cakes 
“The execution,” says one authority, “ is coarse and care 
less in the extreme, yet there is a spirit and freedom of 
touch which has hit off the character of the objects re 
presented, and forbids us to impute the negligence dis 
played to incapacity ” 

The kitchen also contains a stove for slews, a species 
of flat ladle pierced with holes, a knife, a strainer, and a 
fr^'ing pan with some spherical cavities, which seems to 
have been employed in cooking eggs 

Several paintings were found in Pansa’s house, of which 
the most meritonous is said to have represented Jupiter 
wooing Danae in a shower of gold Skeletons were also 
discovered, some of them recognized for females by their 
gold ear-nngs, vessels of siher, a vase finely carved witli 
bas-reliefs, and vessels of bronze, glass, and terra-cotta. 
The garden consisted, we are told, of a number of straight 
parallel beds, dmded by narrow^ paths which gave access 
to them for horticultural purposes, but with no walks 
suitable for exercise, except the portico which adjoins 
the house 

Infenor in size to the mansion named after Pansa, but 
second to none in grace and beauty of decoration, is the 

HOUSE OF SALLUST, 

Situated in the Street of Herculaneum and the Via Do 
laitiana. It was formerly called the House of 
from a fresco on the wall of the women’s airtum, 
owes Its present appellation to an inscnption, 

F, painted on the outer wall It o 



3 is the xystus, or garden 

of nboQt forty *qunre yarda, and fa anrrotmded on three 
sides b) streets, the front of the ground floor bang occu 
picd by shops. The entrance doonray is flanle^ by 
pilasters with Ia\Ti capitals, one of which rcpresaiti 
Silenus teaching a young faun to play the pastoral pipe. 
The atrium contains the usual implunuin, nnH, beyond 
It, a small altar for the worship of the household godi 
In the centre of the basin formerly stood a bronxe hmd, 
through whow month flowed a streem of water It bore 
Q figure of Hercules upon its back. The walls of the 
atnura and tabhnum are stuccoed m large raised paaefa 
painted of different and strongly contrasting cokniia. 
The floor was of red cement, inlaid with pieces of white 
marble. 

Passing through the tablmum, we enter the portico of 
the xystus, or garden, a spot small m extent, but full 
of ornament and beauty The portico, says an exact 
authontv b composed of cohnnns, fluted and corded, 
the lower portion of them pointed blue, withoot pedet- 
tnifl, yet approaching to the Roman ratha than to the 
Grecian Done From the portico we ascend by three 
steps to the xystus. Its smsJl extent, not exceeding, m 
Its greatest dimensiona, 70 fret by ao did not permit 
trees, hardly even shrubs, to be planted m it The 
centre, therefore, was occupied by a pavement and on 
each side boxes filled with earth were ranged for flowers, 
while, to amends for the wont of real Terdme, the 
whole wall opposite the portico is pointed with trcflacs 
and fonntnins, and birds drinking from them and above, 
with leafy copses tenanted by numerous tnbes of the 
winged race. 
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In one corner is situated a summer triclinium, ele 
gantly decorated, and fitted up with couches and a cir 
cular table of marble Overhead was a trelhsed roof, 
which was probably adorned with the vine and other 
chmbing plants The walls are gaily painted in panel, 
after the prevaihng fashion, and with a whimsical frieze 
above, which consisted of all kinds of table dainties, but 
has almost entirely disappeared. In front is a small 
fountain, or, rather, jet of water On the whole, this 
retreat, m the radiance of an Italian summer noon, must 
have been peculiarly grateful, and have conduced to 
“ slumber sweet, and sweeter dreams ” 

In the other comer of the garden is a small furnace, 
either intended for a bath, or to keep water constantly 
hot for the use of those who preferred their potations 
warm 

On the right of the atrium is a venereum, carefully 
secluded, and consisting of a small court, surrounded by 
a portico of octagonal columns, a sacrarium dedicated to 
Diana, two cabinets with glazed windows, a tnclinium 
probably provided with curtains, a kitchen, a water-closet, 
and a staircase leading to the terrace above the portico 
The whole is elegantly decorated with gold coloured 
ornament, bnlhantly tinted columns, and paintings of 
Mars, Venus, and Cupid, and of Actseon devoured by 
his dogs for intmdmg upon the privacy of Diana. In 
the adjoining lane four skeletons were found, apparently 
a female attended by three slaves beside her lay a 
round plate of silver, together with several golden rings 
set with engraved stones, two ear-rings, five gold brace- 
lets, and thirty two pieces of money Probably she was 
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the taiT ladf to whom tlm pcrtioa of the hoase of Saflust 
vm pecuUariv approprutcd 
The next maasion of »pecml interest os the 

HCrUSE OF THE blOSCURI 

Also known as UuH of the Quaestor •which, from its ele- 
gance and sue, must unquestionably haye belonged to 
»ome person of wealth and rant 
It consisti of three distmct divisions, or rather of two 
houses connected by a pcnstjk. Externally as well as 
mtcmally it is characterued by the utmost mmntcness 
and finish of omamenL The walls are painted m red 
panels, and relieved by conucea of stucco. At the en- 
trance doorway b a bas-reUef of Mercury runnmg away 
With a pmse. Paintings of the Dioscun — -Castor and 
Pollai — adorn the sides of the vestibale. The otnum, 
which measures about 40 feet by 31 is paved with 
s^pmhm of a reddish hue, demed from the pounded 
hies or pottery of which added to fragments of mirtrie, 

It was composed.* Here the walls a« coloured red and 
yellow and embellished •with viTid pointings of ara 
besqncs, landscapes, and mythic subjects An open 
conrt, tuiTounded by a colonnade, which vanes from 
8 to 10 feet m width, appears to have contnmcd a 
fiowcr-gardcn and on the eastern side a large and deep 
pisema, or pond, m whose centre stood a column, sup- 
porting some land of Tntoa or Nymph for the supply of 
water The entire area of the court was about 80 palms 
by 47 and os no building on the south and western sides 
can ever haw existed to shut out the •warmth and radi 
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COUKT OF THE PISCINA OF THE HOUSE OF THE QUiESTOR 


ance of the sun, the whole must have constantly worn a 
bright, cheerful, and stimulating aspect, while the portico 
afforded shade when shade was considered desirable 
On the eastern side opened the great tnchmum, or 
pnncipal banqueting-room, whose walls were enriched 
vuth lamin® of rare marbles. These were probably car- 
ried off by the owner, some time after the eruption 
The pnncipal paintings found here were, — Perseus and 
Andromeda , Bacchus and a Faun , Medea contemplat- 
ing the murder of her two children, Mennerus and Pheres, 

a Dwarf leading an Ape , Hjnnen with his torch , and a 
(1001 16 
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magm/iccnt picture of Jupiter the £ither of gods and 
men,” enthroned b Im curule chair with the impenal 
^ ^ 


A third court, 

^ or peristyle, en 

nebed by tweJre 
\ Done colonins, 

pointed red and 
I white, supporting 

o spJcndid eatah- 
hUure, contained a 
) /JV»Am compluTinm and 

i Will ® fountain, — the 

llw ^ ^ hitter issuing from 

® speaea of flower 
Vtf til marble, on 

V which frogs and 

(ljJ Ij \^T\ / JJi \ hzoids are seen 

mIm The 

-B \ ^ splcn 

w apartment 

glowed with fima 
fill deaigna b the 
I most nnd colour*. 

“ ^ In the a/a or 

j rrrti Ajre Jm »^olx t j 

Wing, attached to 

this third peristyle, were dwcovered two very large and 
nchly ornamented wooden chests, lined mode with brass, 
bound with iron, and provided with handle* and lock* 
of bronie. It would appear that the turvmjr* of the 
fatal eruption bad endeavoured to carry off the treaiure 
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which these enclosed, and probably succeeded, except 
where a few coins slipped between the bottom bars 
This, indeed, would have been no protection to the coins, 
had not the excavators fallen into a trifling error, and in 
working from aboxe, descended into a chamber behind 
the chests , so that it became necessary for them to 
exhaust the money from these receptacles through a hole 
perforated m the partition-wall 

The adjoining cubicula, or cedes domesiicce — their uses 
are uncertain — contain various pictures In one is a 
sketch of Cupid and a youth sitting by the edge of a 
stream , a Bacchante , a dancing-girl carrjnng a gar 
land, and Diana descending from the skies to woo 
Endymion 

These are the principal curiosities discoiered m the 
House of the Quiestor 
Adjoining it stands the 

HOUSE OF THE CENTAUR, 

also called the House of Apollo, and the House of 
Meleager and Atalanta, w’hose principal features are a 
Connthian atrium , a triclinium opening on a garden , 
the venereum , some subterranean cellars , and numerous 
fine mosaics and paintings — notably one of Meleager and 
Atalanta — ^which are now preserved m the Neapolitan 
Museum 

Inferior architecturally to any of the mansions yet 
noted, the 

HOUSE OF THE BANKER 

has an interest of a different and hitherto unipue kind 
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ai4 J/OUS£ OF THE BANKER 

NothJDg haj caused more surprise and dBappornttnent 
jn these Pompeian excavations than the absence of books. 
In a place so luxtmous as Pompeu undoubtedly iras the 
literature of the tune could scarcely have been altogether 
awanting it is probable, therefore, that the inhabitantB 
had suffiaent tune to remove their chief vahiabJei, among 
which books, m those days of written papyn, must, from 
their great cost, have been reckoned. Almost the only 
writings that have been found m Pompen were recently 
obtained m the house of L Cceohus Jucundos, the 
banker This house u situated m a narrow street, and 
has a modest, unpretending eitcnor. The intemiil nr 
rangements of the banker's house, however show him to 
have been a person of wealth and taste. The reccptioo 
ball 15 ornamented with mythological pointing*, and a 
great hunt is painted on the peristyle The interest of 
the house, however chiefly rests on the discovery which 
was in a niche over one of the doon, of a coScr 

containing the banker’* bosmess books. These consisted 
of tablets of wood coated with wax, such as the Romans 
were in the habit of wntmg upon with on iron pen. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that these vahmhle docu- 
ments were preserved from foiling to pieces on exposure 
to light and air They were at length tafeJy conveyed to 
the Muacum at Naples, where more than the usual degree 
of success has attended the wort of deapbenng them. 
The coSer was found to contain no fewer than 13a 
quittance* signed by the banker Jucundos, and the 
Museum oflicials have succeeded in reading almost the 
whole of them. In most case* they relate to soles by 
auction, m which an occoimt » given of the result* of 
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each sale Others signed by the city treasurer would 
seem to show that the banker had charge of the city 
funds, and these give interesting details of the price paid 
for pasture, and the rent of shops and land belonging to 
the Pompeian corporation 

I shall now glance very briefly, for my limits will not 
admit of detailed description, at those other houses in 
Pompeii which have been distinguished by particular 
appellations, and which present some point of interest 
For fuller information I may refer my readers to the 
elaborate work of Overbeck 

In the Street of Herculaneuji — 

The Inn of Albums^ also, from an inscription on the 
r\alls, named of Julius Polybius, should be noticed 
Here, on the door-posts, we see those time-honoured 
chequers which figure on the sign of so many English inns 
From their colour — red — and their similarity to a lattice, 
they were corruptly called the Red Lattice, a m ord fre- 
quently used by early English ivriters to signify an ale- 
house Thus, the dramatist Marston sajs, “As well 
known by my ivit, as an ale-house by a red lattice,” and 
m an old ballad (1656) we read — 


“ The tap house 6ts them for a jail. 

The jail to the gibbet sends them ivithout fail 
For those that through a lattice sang of late, 
You oft find crying- through an iron grate ’ ^ 


The chequers probably indicated that some game was 

* Brand, Popular Antiquities,’ ii 353 
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pifljed In the tavern, or hostelij resembUng onr modem 
“ draughtj.” 

Hc%iu 0 f ih* Vestah * — This Is a double bouse, with an 
atntun, a tnclmium, and other apartments, once nchly 
decorated with paintings and mosaics, but now reiy bare 
and desolate. In a room called the laramtu^ with 
three recesses, stands on altar whereon the ncred fire 
15 supposed to have been chenshed by the Vestal 
Virginit 

Hmu 0 f iht Chtrurgeen — The forty surgical instni 
raenta found here have been r e m oved to the Museum at 
Naples. 

The Ppndiranum Cttsicfn or IVnghtMg Jffffttsc . — Nu 
mcrous balances and weights were discovered m this 
boilduig one with the mscnptwn, C Pon Tau (ioo 
talents) others lettered Smt et Habtiis (Buy and 
thou shalt have). 

Soap Factory — Thu contained the usual matenols and 
implements for Boap-matang. 

Tavern <rf Pke^uu — Here were found the skeletons of 
a mnn and two horses, with an inscnption porportmg 
fhiit Phoebus and his customers request the patronage 
of M Holcomus Pracua and C Gaulus Rufus, the Du 
umvira. 

Public Bakekousc^ with the usual adjuncts. 

BlacksmUNt Shop 

PToust ^ fulxjts Polybius vnth three stones. 

SonttudbrStW GO. 

J I Udi i*ciW Kx! ••jawl pia« A* *0*000 •oJ tkr* « 

Ui« txafliy ww* w* 

affer«d Jrow, or tb* 0«a«s •• ifct pcTjt»e*or of tb* Wrw-fort cAOi — 
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Stm 1 r or XAnci'^^L'^ — 

1 hi*: connin'; thc//<’ /fc i '/ /'V Gsf/s. *>0 nameil 

from 1 p. elute of fmtr Jhcrluml'; 

/A ISC t/ .\i'f,''<s IS, or /A ISC c/ .//’//(’— Called the 
fonner irom an ek"nnt picture of Narcii'm*: , and the 
httc', from a inon -t ‘;ntue of the god Xumeroif; ‘:ur- 
gicil m'-tnmunl'; iiuc heun dn-covered here 

'^TKt I 1 ('I Nloni-Mt'' — 

/A /see/ fit /’(.* ,/i ! Ctfut 't.s, lA'tisCtJ .\c^Stit c, JA>ust 
cf ricuos, JA ISC cf l/< itsS’is, <;o named from an m- 
«:cn5<iion m red on the v.alli of the op]»o‘;ite Iiousc, 
JA ' . c cf /'tv.s,i /cc p : I ;) 

Si RUT 01 InliiioMca — 

JJeucc t/ Afe^fe, e\ci\ned m 1S38 — Here were 
found two fine monic';, tepre'^entmg the quarrel between 
Achilles and \gamcmnon, and Achilles at the Court of 
lacomedes, staenl .ulimr ibl) executed bronres , ex-* 
quisittU designed jnmtmgs of \po!Io, Juno, and Venus, 
and other eloquent evidences of the wealth and taste of 
the former ow ncr 

J Am sc of -/rtV>/,7r, excavated in 1S3O , so named from 
a fresco of Adonis, when wounded by the wild boar, 
rcceiv mg the consolations of Venus 'J he “ pictured 
walls” also set forth the fable of Hermaphrodilus and the 
nymph Salmacis 

IJouscs of the J'flun fonts, the Imlhmho, House of the 
hagte Poet — Alrcad) described {pp 190-209) 

Sanm or ntr MpRcunirs — 

House of luachus and Jo 
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HOUSE OF TIIF NEREIJ:tS. 



AcMixxMa T TAs cxHJrr Oc rgyHrm. 


SffHSt ike Ntrads ef The 

front u ftcsd! inth a plain w^itCe atncco, neatrng on a 
plmth coloured m mutation of grey nurble. TTie ralla 
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of the vestibule exhibit three broad bands of colour the 
lower, black , the centre, red , the upper, white T. he 

black IS ornamented with caryatides, beanng javelins, 
which suspend nch festoons of fruit and flowers, the 
red, wnth bnght arabesques of an architectural character, 
intermingled with Bacchantes , and the white, ivith 
other groups of caryatides, architectural ornament, and 
pnestesses Very beautiful and fantastic is the general 
appearance of the atnum, with its marble fountain, marble 
baths, mosaic pave- 
ment, and painted 
walls A dark-red 
plinth surrounds the 
room, and repre- 
sents lively Nereids 
disporting with gnm 
sea-hons and other 
ocean - monsters , 
and the pictures 
embody several of 
those fables with 
which Ovid lias 
made every school- 
boy familiar Vul- 
can forging annour 
for i®neas, Pans 
and Helen, Daeda- 
lus and Pasiphae * 

It IS a chamber for a poet, where he might endlessly 
“ chew the cud” of pleasant fancies 

If the poet Mere content ivith the atnum, show me 

* ** Pomi«u” (Library of EntcrUining Knov.IccIgc) n 261,267 
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M MINIATUHS CASCADE, 


the artut that wtrald not be well pleaaed with the peri- 
ftyle, one of the mo«t raagtnficent and mo*t capaaoxu 
apartments w Pompeii The portico consists of twenty^ 
four colnmns, whose upper portion u punted white, the 
lower rc(L 'Hie implavmra, which once bloomed with 
flowering plants and ercigrcens, is snmranded bj a 
channel of stone, to conduct the ram water mto the re 
scTTOir A graceful rcscrroir let me tell yon ! For it is 
edged with a marble coping, and its stncco Iming is 
pamted of an mteniely rind azure. It was anciently fed 
with a double supply : from a central column, and from 
a fountam at the further end which poured its witeri m 
a miniature cascade down a flight of eight httle steps. A 
square basin, commomcatirg with the rcserroir probably 
served for a fish-pond where Lalage or Niccra might 
feed her gold and silver fish. The walls arc alive, so to 
speak, with frolicsome Nereids — surely the owner was 
captain of some “ stately argosy [ — and of their numerous 
pamtmgs, screntecn still retam mudi of then original 
freshness. 

From the peristyle the stranger passes mto another 
Ja/ge apartment — n room without a name. It contains 
two hers of columns, one above the other the upper 
suTToanded by a galleiy something lie the arcade and 
clerestory of a Gothic church. The capitals of these 
columns arc heavily omamcnled ra a scmi-Corinthiaii 
style. Walls, columns, and pictures are aH monochrome 
— that 11, pamted m one colour the colour being yellow 
perhaps to imitate gold The only subjects now dis- 
cernible are, Theseus rescuing Anadne from the Mmo 
taur and Tiresias metamorphosed mto a womaa 
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Adjoining is another large chamber, which seems to 
have been undergoing repair at the time of the eruption , 
and beyond tins the great tnclimum, a room of magni- 
ficent dimensions and superb decorations Over the 
smaller apartments it is unnecessary to linger , they are 
not unworthy, however, of this most superb mansion 

House of the Centaur, House of the Dioscuri, already 
descnbed There are also to be seen in this street the 
House of the Five Skeletons, House of Amymone and Nep- 
tuiit (or the Anchor), and House of Floi a and Zephyms 

Street of the Faun — 

In this street there are but two houses worth notice 
the House of the Labyrinth, so named from a mosaic 
pavement of admirable workmanship, which illustrates 
the old fable of Theseus and the Minotaur , and the 
House of the Faun, which contains a beautiful bronze 
statuette of a Dancing Faun, and a large mosaic of the 
Battle of the Granicus This latter mansion is remark- 
able for Its Egyptian mosaics, nearly all of them bearing 
especial reference to the worship of Osins The furni- 
ture and utensils found here were of unusual nchness , 
and the gems, rings, bracelets, necklaces, were scarcely 
less eloquent witnesses to the wealth and refinement of 
their owners 

The six streets which we have thus rapidly traversed 
all run in one direction — namely, from north to south, or 
from the City Walls to the Street of the Baths 

The Street of the Baths lies north-west and south-east, 



STREET OF THE BATHS, 

cutting tbroofib the dty in nearly a straight line, from the 
Junction of the Street of Herculaneum to the Gate of laa, 
on the Nola Road and bisected about midway by the 
Street of Stabcn, A portion of it is called the Street of 
Fortune, bat for the convenience of the reader we than 
adhere to one general appellation — 

Thi Street ot the Baths. 

Here, at the junction of the street with a secotid Street 
of Fortune (running tcnrordi the Forum) we find the re- 
roams of « Tnorophal Arch and Fooatam. In this 
vramty arc situated the Temple of Fortune and the older 
TbcmiBe (ice pjx 97 154). 

Punuing our route, we may notice the ruini of sevcnil 
shops, one of an ironmonger and another belonging to 
a statuary the Heuse ^ tht CMas£, so called from one of 
its pamtinga the ffcuss of tht JStvttst Jugvra where 
aercial two-headed boats of Hcrmei, m bronic, were 
discovered the Home of Vu Bladt Walls m one of 
whose chambers a variety of graceful ornament is de 
picted on a black ground the House of the Figured Capi 
tals — those of the pilasters at the entrance doorway being 
sculptured with Fanni and Bacchante* the House ^ the 
Grand Duht ef Thscohj (eicavated in 1833) where the 
nstor regards with admiration a fine representation of 
the old Cable of Amphion and Dirce and the House of 
Anoint, whose more intereiting objects are itt picture* 
of Anadne, Galatea, and the Love Merchant— the latter 
■n old man with a cage of Cupid*, one of whom be offen 
for tale to two young maiden* attracted by the novelty of 
hi* wares. 
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In a street called the Vtco ^\hlch branches od 

on the right, are situated several houses of minor in- 
terest 

Continuing our route towards the Nola Gate, ve pass 
a series of shops and houses vhich have been but par- 
tially excavated 

Excavations in this quarter have disclosed one of the 
most interesting of the frescoes yet discovered, in a house 
remarkable in no other uay The fresco represents Or- 
pheus seated on a rock by the side of a lake, amusing him- 
self by playing on the lyre , v\ hile animals of the most 
diverse kinds are seen approaching to listen to the 
strains On one side of him sits a panther, absorbing 
v\ith open mouth the sveet sounds of the Orphean Ijtc, 
on the other, a lion, vhich loses sight of its prey m 
order to catch the music The stag, the vild boar, the 
hare, the stork, and the ibis, arc thus forgetful of the 
presence of the king of beasts , ev^en the eagle recognizes 
the melodious influence by ceasing to devour the rabbit 
he holds m his talons Further off the trees and rocks 
are boving to his song, and the brook is seen to stop 
in Its course to listen The beauty of Orpheus, as de- 
picted m this fresco, “ surpasses,” according to a recent 
critic, “all descnption, especially the head, which is 
covered with curly lock's , the face is cheerful, and full 
of the fire and vigour of youth ” In its subject the 
fresco, among all those discovered at Pompeii, is unique. 
It is specially interesting, however, from the striking 
resemblance which it has been recently showm to bear 
to a well known fresco found in the Christian catacombs 
of Rome In the latter the wild animals of the Pom- 
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I)cian fresco are replaced by sheep, irhile the figure of 
Orpheus has been reproduced as that of the Good Shep- 
herd. II. Bolder who has carefully compared the 
Bompekn paintings with those of the Catacombs, states 
that the more he studies them the more is he strueJe 
with their mutual resemblance. 

^Ve shall now retrace our steps a few hundred yards, 
and turn mto the 

Street or Stable — 

Begmnmg at the Stabia Gate, we see on our right the 
OdatP* the Grta/ T^eafrt, and the so-caDed Barracks 
on our left, the House ef Ipki^nut so named from a 
pamting discovered m it which represents Orestes and 
Pylades brought as prisoners mto the presence of Aga 
metnnons daughter In this directicm the cicavationB 
of the burled oty are being conducted. A road leading 
towards the Amphitheatre passes the 

VQia ofjulta Beltx excavated m 1754-55 but covered 
up again. An inscription was found here purporting 
that the owner Julm Felix, was willing to let for a term 
of five years, a both, a venereum, and ninety shops with 
termces and upper chambers. 

In the Street of Stabue we find — 

The House of Lstereims or dellt Sonatrui, excavated In 
1867 a mansion remaitable for rti di mentions and the 
elegance of itt dccomtion*. Its name has been satfa- 
factonJy ascertomed from a painting, now In the Naples 
Museum, which mtroduced a scroll or letter addressed to 
hL LccrctK) FUm. hlortis Decunonl POmpel (io) — 
that 1 % to Marcut Lucretias, Pnest of Man, and Decu- 
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non of Pompeii * — as also a stylus and ink-bottle The 
atrium has a pa\ement of white mosaic The walls are 
painted, the low er part m imitation of van coloured 
marbles , the upper in blue, relieved with fanciful orna- 
ment A laianum^ or shrine of the Lares, stands on the 
right of the entrance The tablinum, raised one step 
abo\e the le\el of the atrium, is also paved with white 
marble mosaic, and in the centre with a slab of gtallo 
antuo The walls are decorated wnth architectural de- 
signs , the ceiling (of stucco) wath panels in colours and 
gilt rosettes In the peristyle, which is si\ or seven 
feet higher than the tablinum, a curious alco\ e-fountam 
IS ennched with mosaics, paintings, shell-w'ork, and a 
small marble image of Silenus On his left the w ater 
issues from a sort of leather bottle, and falls into a 
square stone channel, which conducts it into a circular 
basin in the middle of the court This basin, about 
seven feet in diameter and two feet in depth, has in its 
centre a hollow pedestal, which gives room fora jet-d'cau 
On each side stands a double figure one representing a 
Faun and a Bacchante, the other Anadne and Bacchus 
Numerous sculptures are scattered around, and the basin 
IS ornamented with figures of ducks, cows, ibises, and the 
like, so that the scene may not unjustly be compared to 
a statuary’s yard in the MaTylebone Road ' But as the 
house appears to have been undergoing repair at the time 
of the eruption, it is possible the owmer collected his 
treasures in this particular apartment, as safest from acci- 
dental injury 

The articles discovered here included vases, cande 

^ Ovcrbecl., **Pompcji ** 
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labm, furgical uistnuncDti, glats bottla ibapcd like 
ammals, brouM coins, theatncaJ pictnrea of t tragic tixi 
comic character, bronze omaments, calmtry vciseU m 
bronze, and a four wheeled waggon. 

Near what arc called the New Thennie ttandx a re- 
cently-excavated house, that of Via/fumams chiefly 
remarkable for iti portico, its eluant atmain and hand 
some laranuin. 

Immediately in front of the Baths is the 

Hfuu C Contehus Rufm discovered in i86i con- 
taining a spaaooi and finely decorated atriom, with a 
central implavmrn and a table of marble supported by 
hons a peristyle, surrounded by Done colomns enbi- 
cula, and other apartments, embeUiihed with frescoes of 
unusual ment screial bronzes, and a wcD-executed host 
of the owner of the house, inscribed with his name. 

The recent excavahona in this quarter hare revealed 
several intercating houses one, which seems to have 
been a speaes of tavern, is known from a painting on 
the oQter wall, aa the Elephant Inn * a second, dis- 
tinguished by its handaomc tndmium, containj a noble 
specimen of the ancient painters — Hercules, while 
overcome by wme, is robbed of his arms by Cupids * 
the third, a baker s shop, possesses an oven in which 
eighty three loaves of bread were found ha lf baked 
and the fourth, a handsome private mansion, is remuk 
able fox its marble fountam and its mythological paintings. ^ 

A%n, or t&Uat. rtemli tii»l oo« Stttick) it»<l r«c«jtly fwtiwwj tW 

■si oOcn tnWlcn w*h tfart* b«K “X* 

jxcatt*. 

TTOXunnt cvn. luiTi i*m» 

«JT cotm -(rr CttWOOAl. 
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The only streets which noii remain to be noticed are 
those of the Augustals, of the Du Consentes, and the 
Street of Abundance 

In the former are situated the House of Venus and 
Mars the House of Ganymede, the House of the King of 
Prussia, excavated in 1822, and the House of Queen 
Adelaide, opened in the presence of the late Queen- 
Dowager in 1838 

In the Street of the Du Consentes the visitor’s atten- 
tion IS directed to House of He) 0 and Leande), the 
House of Apollo and Coronts, and the House of Adorns, 
the latter containing some remarkable pictures, especi- 
ally a cancature sketch of a painter’s studio 

Lastly, in the Street of Abundance, we meet with 
several handsome shops, the remains of two fountains, 
the House of the Wild Boar (so called from a mosaic in 
the prothyrum), the House of the Physician (where seventy 
surgical instruments and the apparatus for pill-making 
and ointment-making were discovered), the House of the 
Graces, and the House of the Empei or Francis II None 
of these require a detailed notice, as the articles of in- 
terest which they formerly contained have been removed 
to the Museum at Naples 



S^omfas af gampcn 

^ T1)«ra, w Mh tbs frt loi feaotAlcrbg oa Hm 
ilj bcort, tW kH of ■«. caa ^mo b« fined. 

Arrarvd la cMxaiaj roboa, tbt pcrrcr«l>i palf 
SbaS getWt aB emand wlt^plcaa caia 
WiiJi raddy tIiw tlie raltca ifiriakla rr 
AM mfiwy kjOA cm tbm laJUaad pomr 
Ttica wldi fUi Hast cktfia tW mj i Mio * dry 
rmaed la kcm txAd mblo tmli to S« 

Willi then tarinaa tb« nracta, cad toa*, 

Aad all tibat boa A* rich Arabh coon, 

AM wMt Accyrm vaaltby eoafizw iwad, 

Aixltam, Md oCctio*i to ay aataory tead. 

Tacu^ Xkg 9. r-rf 



JHE rDtermcDt of the dead wm celcbnded bj 
the RoniJUii with pecalmr pomp. It formed 
mdeed »n unporttnt part of thftw rcHgion, for 
It wa5 their belief that if the bod^ remained 
tmboried, the toul wandered, forlom and deso l a t e, through 
the torrowfbl lapse of a hundred yean, on the hither 
ndc of the Styx, unable to obtain adnus«on to ita final 
resting place. The tumvom, therefore, were necessarily 
anxioui that their deceased kinsmen or fhends should 
receive the homage of decent aepultnre. So after the 
corpse had been duly washed end dressed and seven 
days of watching and wailing had passed by, It was 
borne m solemn procession attended by a long array 
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of mouniers, musicians, and stage-mimes , by numerous 
vehicles containing waxen masks of its ancestors, by 
the slaves whom the will of the departed had eman- 
cipated, by a weeping train of the nearest relations, 
to the appointed place of burial * This, by the Roman 
law, was almost invanably without the city, and generally 
near a public highway Here, if the family possessed a 
patnmonial tomb, the dead was laid within it , or else 
ivithin the sepulchre which, dunng his life, he would 
have constructed for the purpose The poor were 
interred in public cemetenes, called puiuuh, from the 
trenches {puiets) ready excavated to receive bodies In 
most cases the corpse was burned — for the practice of 
incremation prevailed among the Romans from the first 
century before Chnst until the establishment of Chns- 
tianity — at the place of bunal, which was then named 
bustum (as if from buro, nro, combtcro, to bum) The 
funeral pile {rogus) was built of rough wood, unpolished 
by the axe Pitch was used to stimulate the flames, 
and cypress, to overpower with its pungent odours the 
exhalations from the burning body As the combus- 
tion proceeded, the bystanders cast vanous offerings 
into the flames, the robes, arms, treasures, and favounte 
animals of the deceased, and the precious oils and 
unguents of the East 

When reduced to ashes, these were quenched with 
wine, and carefully deposited in an um of marble, bronze, 
silver, or terra cotta. The presiding pnest then 
sprinkled the mourning crowd three times with a branch 

^ See Bekkers **Gallus,” for a minute account of the funeral ceremonies of 
the Romans also, article Funas m Dr Smith s “ Dictionary of Antiquities ** 
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of oUve or laurtl dipped in water aa a ogn of punfict 
tion, and gave the word liud {Trt hcet), Depart } And 
the procenioD uttenng their last farewell with the ay of 
VaU or Sa/pe, Tetaraed to then acvcral abode*. 

The um wa» committed to the tomb on the followmg 
day There were two *orti of toroba^ which may 
roughly be deaignated famly and fnvaU tomb*. To 
the former the ashes of the freed ilavca of the family 
were frequently admitted. On the nmth day after death, 
the funeral fcaita {wvemdutjui) were celebrated and the 
dead were also honoured at mtervala with lacnficci 
{w/erut) offered to them manes. The inferBc coruisted 
pnndpally of libations of milk, wme, or blood, the mi ell 
of which was luppoaed to be pccoharly acceptable to 
then- ghosts. The tomb was likcwiae crowned with gar 
land* of flowers — of rose*, hhes, myrtle, and the amar 
anth — a custom which ha* descended to our own time. 

Fall ooMtar* oT &ifraxt Uoa Udae. 

ITiaatl wltb iIm parpla ttwca at Cm aprtat t 
Lat jna wWi faaoal S u m m i hh body M l a w — 

Tld* flftr which paraoCt to Ibalr cbOibaa oaa, 

Thia naaralBot fift, tl law* I auy btMa* — YnettU 

At Porapen the tomb* arc sitoated on either side of 
the road that lead* from the Herculaneum Gate toward* 
the Torre dcIT Annunaiata, m the Pagus Augiutnj Fclli, 
an anitocmtic suburb of the aty Commencing our 
progress at what I may term the further end the first 
■epulchral monument we meet with i* the 

Centjtaph ef Dtarntda Ktoated opposite the viUa which 
1* supposed to have belonged to the tame owner It is 
a Bohd buHding of mbble-work, faced with stucco and 
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not unlike a small temple in appearance* It is about 
nine feet broad and twchc fee* liigli, with a pilaster at 
either side supporting a pediment Under the pediment 
\on ma) read the following inscription — 

M AHinS I DlOMiniS 

SlUl S\l<: MIMOIM 
MVGISIIK I’AO AM. mi\ SMUKH 

\\ hicli IS Englished thus — 

Amtjv Diomede^, frccdmin of luln i' » chief mipuiralc of iht 
siilurb Auj;ujlui I chx, [crcctctl *)iis butlJinfrl Jbe memor) of him '•H 
And famiK 

Beneath arc sculptured the fasces, the emblems of 
magisterial authority, but rc\ersed, in conformity with the 
usages of mourning On the left is a wall which sepa- 
rates the principal tomb from two funereal cippi with 
hemispheres, the hinder part of each carved in imitation 
of the human hair , one erected to Arna, the daughter 
of Diomedes, and the other to Amus his son. An 
inscnption under the wall— Amai M F(ihai) Dio- 
medes L Sibi S\is — shows that they belonged to the 
same family Close to the platform, m a small semi- 
circular niche, IS the cippus of a child, Velasius Gratus, 
letat 12, and near it moulder in decay the tombs of 
Salvius, a child of five years old, and of Sennlia 

Totuh of Cans and Labco an oblong building, the 
sides ornamented w'lih pilasters, w'hich formerly supported 
an entablature, crowned by statues Of these only the 
fragments remain The front exhibits the rums of two 
has reliefs, which we may suppose to have contained 

• OverbeeX, *Tompcjir u 7 ^ 
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portraits of the duum?irs, Caiiu Ceau sad Locm* 
Labco to whom the tomb was erected hj thew freedman 
Menomacfaus. 

tk< LibeH^z , — TTus is a solid bmlding of blocks 
of trovertiiit in form resembling the pedestal of a column 
base about twelve feet square, height skteen feet It has 
a moulding and cornice and the following mscnption — 

M Aixno Lvccro libiix-* path iCunj 
U vn ra^vicTO qtikq rr u allsio uiiXLe r 
mcrsToia vurr aioni xnr locti Moimccirn 
rvuLici DATVi zrr allca u t DECturuA lAcrsnos 
rvBJ-icA nEnus rAdumTu cnATiT vi»d rr rtua 

[T U. AUcIm Loedn UbinA, tb« Gttb«)' iEiSk, EhtmaiTlr QafeqM>- 
dU, aod PrcTta ntd IL AOebji Ubd*, kn Mo, D«acrlaa, vtn Erwl 
Tran, wu tk« ft lU* wiyMiArf at pcSSc 

atyii.aaa. AHata Drciadlla, dtaxhtar tt UaxaoL, Pab&c ^ffca tm <t 
Cato, aip ctcl it to Wr kaUanl and aao.] 

Cicero m one of hii Ictten informs a fnend who had 
reijucstcd his mterest in obtaining a dcctmonihip at 
Pompeu, that It was easier to become a Roman consol 
than a Pompeian decunon-t The rcplj may hate been 
partly mtended m jest, but yet wc must infer that the post 
of decunoQ m the gay Campaman city was one of great 
honour and hence that the Libelte, one of whom 
was a duumvir and the other a decunon fn his seven- 
tcenth year belonged to a wealthy and infiocntial family 

Tcj»^ toUA tht MarhU Doer {Colla perLj miarm^rta).^ 
At the function of the two toads stands a closed tomb, 

Tk* office* e< Dwirrtr »iul Daemon cu rr t yyxW to tboM t ik« Rwea 
Cxfcwi cA tea. KacM. t 

Orert>»ck, Pnmieift, k *4. 
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built of small pieces of tufa, laid sometimes horizontally 
and sometimes diamond-wise (opus idtculaium) Its 
entrance, about four feet high, is closed by a marble 
door, which turns upon bronze pivots let into sockets of 
the same metal The intenor consists of a small chamber 
lighted by a small window in the roof Around it runs 
a stone ledge, on which, as well as in certain vaulted 
niches, w’ere deposited the urns or vases containing the 
ashes of the dead There w'cre also several bronze 
lamps, used, I conjecture, to light up the dark and 
silent sepulchre, when the kinsmen of the deceased 
visited It to perform their sacrificial rites (tnfma) A 
small square enclosure, just beyond this tomb, is sup- 
posed to have been an usinnum, or place for burning 
dead bodies 

Crossing to the other side of the road, w'e perceive 
the Fimaal Tuchmum (Tnchmum fur dte Letchauuahle)^ 
an enclosed area of irregular figure, about twenty feet 
long, stuccoed, and unadorned except by a low pedi- 
ment and cornice Enter, — the doonvay is low', — enter, 
and you find yourself within an unroofed chamber, whose 
walls are gaily embellished w'lth paintings of birds and 
flowers Befoie you stands a stone triclinium, with a 
massive pedestal in the centre for a table, and a round 
pillar immediately in advance of it Here was celebrated 
the sthcermum^ or funeral feast, which completed the 
honours paid to the dead by their survn ors, and which 
an ungrateful or disappointed heir occasionally wthheld 
On the round column probably stood the urn or vase 
which contained the ashes of the departed As no other 



tiidinmm has been discovered in Pompeu, it seema pro* 
btble that this one was built for the general iccomtnoda 
tion and pahtps let out to hire.* 

T\m}> of NxvcUta Tycht mid Miinahus Faustus—^k 
family tomb consutmg of a square building surrounded 
by a wall Within the enclosure is a sepulchral chamber 
surmounted by a marble oppus, nchly ornamented and 
raised on two steps. The front is occupied by a bis- 
rclicf and by the following inscnption — 

i».«voLziA I ua ttchi imi rr 

C MVHATIO TAUrrO ATO ET FAOAKo 

cvi DECuaiOwu coanHsv rorru 

nnujvM 0* uraiTA nvs DiaxrajLVBr 

HOC MOimairmi Kan-oniA ircHa irBErm ms 

UBlaTATTSQ XT C MTWATI VAUSn VIVA FTCIT 

[KxnraUi Trchc, lrt«d«<>cMa of JoBa Tytlia, to WrMf tod to C«kM 
Utmmtlw FkMtDi, Aagoital, knd dkW ulanl o of Um tobarb, to 
wboto tb* Dtoorldoa, widi tb* coomof ibo paopk, Wn fmud dw 

UtoHIni li tjknowWtlFXTil of kb toirttA HvtoUIb Tjok* cr«ctod 
tbt* trwinrMwt ta b«T bfotliM to* W froodiMck and oaca, nd tot 
tbw c/ C. llDatba FecAm ] 

The bas-relief cihibits a portrait of Nsevolcia, and In 
the lower portion a funeral group offenng sacrifice, or 
the dedication of the tomb. On one side are the munlci 
pal magistrates, on the other the frimly of Nseroleia and 
Faustos, each member carrying a vase or bowl m the 
centre, a low altar upon which a youth is depositing 
some sacrificial cake, and by it a low semiamilar oppus 
representing the tomb. 

Aa bwji p fl oc <■ tb* cmtnl pcdotal, bowmr rvccrd* tk* i n d— n cf tk* 
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Each side of the tomb is cnnchcd m ith a bas relief 
One of them represents the Insclhuvt^ or scat of honoui 
in the theatre, appropriated to Munatius b}' decree of die 
Decunons , the other, a ship entering port — in allusion 
either to the pursuits of the said Munatius, or, allegori 
cally, to the safe arm al of the barque of the soul in the 
tranquil hai en of the gra\ c 

The ship Itself has a raised deck, a figure-head of 
Minerva, and a suan’s neck at the stem supporting a 
flag-staff, another flag floats from the mast-head The 
mast has a long yard, which carries a square sail , t\\ o 
boys on the yard are furling the sail, while a third uho 
has been rendering assistance aloft descends by a rope, 
a fourth is climbing the shrouds, and -a. man on deck 
dens up the cam as At the helm sits the master — 
probably Munatius himself — and directs their move- 
ments 

In the interior of thO chamber, and on the stone bench 
surrounding it, several cinerary urns were discovered, as 
well as some lamps, and three urns of glass, which con- 
tained burnt bones saturated in a mixture of water, wine, 
and oil — the last libation probably made by the survivors 
A small niche in the wall of the enclosure contains a 
cippus, or funeral column, engraved with the name of Cams 
Munatius Atimetus, who died at the age of fifty-seven 

I think we need not tarry at 

The Tomb of ihe istaetdtan Family — a small plot of 
ground, about fifteen feet square, containing no monu- 
ments, but simply three cippi, inscnbed to Istacidius 
Helenus, Istacidius Januanus, and to Istacidia Scapidia 
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and Mesonla Satalla.* Bot the next erection commindt 
onr notice by its ardiitectnnil pretcnsicms. 

CUnctaph of C Cahcntius Qvxdut — AVithin a coart 
about tirenty-one feet sqnare, mei a podiam or base 
ment, of three itepa, on which a sqoare maible altar 
monument is placed, adorned with small square pin- 
nacles called acroiena. These acrotena arc enriched 
with bas-reliefs, now sadly dilapidated of Fame and 
Victoiy of Theicus, of CEdipus solTing the nddle of the 
Sphinx, and of the Funeral Pile, on which the remami of 
Qulctuj were consumed The cenotaph m further adorned 
With nchly-carved garlands of oak leave*, bound with 
hlleta the comice and mooldingi ment pnisc both for 
design and execution- From the sculpture of a biseUmm, 
or scat of honour on the front, we know that the sepulchre 
before us u that of an Augustal and our inference is 
confirmed by the msenpUem above it — 

c aavumo qttkto 

A\'OVTTAU 

HTic OB uvKmciirr McraiOKTM 
Dicant) rr pofvu coifiaxsy iixiLLn 
UOMOa lUTTI ITT 

[T CWw Qateni, Aarntil. T Sfai^ » i lil i I cT W« pwMtc 

ipirtt, boDOOT cT (b* TiwUiii ra br tb« Dteorioa^ wU 

tba Clai— t at c!m 

An empty space mterreue* between this and the next 
tomb — the so-called Round Toni connsirog of « thort 
orenkr tower on a square basis, and surrounded by a 
wall, which u adorned with acroteria, and the acrotem 
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with bas-reliefs One of these represents a female wth a 
patera and garlahd in her hand in the act of offering some 
fruits upon an altar , another, a young mother in a flow- 
ing Greek robe depositing a funereal fillet on her dead 
child As Its skeleton seems to rest on a pile of stones, 
Mazois conjectures that the child penshed m the earth- 
quake * The sepulchral chamber contains three niches 
with sepulchral ^ases, two of i\hich nere empty v/hen 
discoi ered , and the walls and vaulted roof are ennehed 
i\nlh arabesques, swans, and peacocks 

Toj/id of Pairicius Scow us so called from an irscni> 
tion found in the Mcinity, but which OierbecL does rot 
consider to ha-v e belonged to the tomb Tms is a sta'^el, 
monument — a square cippus of bnck resting on trree 
steps, which are raised upon a square basement sennrg 
as a sepulchral chamber The basement ana the sten' 
were formerly ornamented with bas-reheff of gladatomm 
subjects, which have been alreadj desenoee fsee rp imn 

1 15) 

Tomb of Tyche • a sepulchral erclosnre "mtn a ertp'ra 
belongmg, as an mscnpt’on records to Tpene. » ir.srsz 
of Juba, daughter of Augustus Ben earn r: :s a cennn- 
banum. with fourteeri niches- 


Passing by tne so-called Suburban I — 
the Glass Amphora IfTojiila dd T z:a u: ■ 
square basement-chambe' In n h.ch "2^ ' 

Pacefbl amphora of blue glass 'dm 'nr 
rebef— the \li= or Cicero remarhabm mr: 
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ing» iJid mojajci, now prcacrved m the ilusenm at Naple*, 
— we cotne to 

The ffotit£yde^ a species of •emforcular nolted 
alcove, flanked with pflaiters, innnonntcd byi pediment, 
and painted m red panels with golden irabcsqaei, which 
seems to have been mtcndcd as a resting-place for the 
weary wajdaren Near this spot were discovered the 
skeletons of a mother and her three children one of 
them an infant, aD mteilaccd m each other’s arms. They 
had attempted to escape their strength fiuled them, or 
the horrois of the scene paralysed their energies and 
they contentedly laid down to die, folded m one last 
embrace of love stronger than death. From the gold 
nngs and nch ornaments foimd about them they must 
have bebnged to a family of dutmction. 

Tcmh oj the Gariands supported on a lofty basement, 
with Corinthian pilastcri, which sustain well-executed 
wreaths of flowers and the 

(UncUipk cf Teren/tkj Feiix demand no ipcdal notice. 

We now arrive at two open Extira or Hanuyda The 
first u raised on a high step it is about seventeen feet in 
diameter and beam the following inscription, occupying 
the whole space above the stone scat, which Is finished 
off at each end by a lion s paw — 

MAML* s r SAcaanoTi svauce locts 
SBm,TTa DATTi DicTaioxvii Dtcarro 

[T du^:ktzr of P a dm . poiaQ prt cj ww. ptacaaf borU 

t77 d*cr*« <st tlM ) 

At the foot of the hemicyde, an inscription on an 
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STRFET AT rOMPEIl RECENTLY EXPLORED 


upright stone records that the decunons had granted to 
M Porcius a plot of ground twenty-five feet square — 
probably the bunal-place above mentioned — and close 
adjoining stands the supposed Tomb of ike Prtesiess 
Maima, a square pile of masonry covered with stucco, 
and ornamented in front with four Connthian columns 
In the intenor, which was painted, and set round with 
eleven niches, were found some indifferent marble 
(19<U IS 
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statuei, and a petlcsUl for the support of the fimeral 

OTTL 

The socond hemicyclc belonged as an inicrxpbon 
recorded to Aului Veins, a dnamiir of justice and a 
military tribuiie, to whom the ground had been presented 
by the dcctmons and citizens of Pompeii 

Here we complete our survey of the Stnida dcDc 
Tombe, or Street of Tombs an appropriate spot for 
taking leave — as we now must do — of the 

CITY OF THE DEAD 
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11 n tli‘:co\cr) of tlic acUnl sue of Ilerculancuni 
was maclem 1709,^1100 the Pnnee irElboeiif 
of Lorraine ^\.^s crccung a suminer-pilacc at 
Portia, whieh he desired to decorate witli 


antiques Hearing that a peasant at Resina, while sink 


ing a w’cll, had lighted upon some choice relies, he 


purchased the light of making further c\ca\ations In 


these he was so far successful that he had obtained 


numerous statues and some remains of ancient sculpture, 
when Count Daun, the Austrian \icero} at Naples, inter- 
fered, and reclaimed the right of exploration for the 
Gov emment Very little, how c\ cr, has been done under- 
ground The researches made have not led to such 
interesting results as at Pompeii The inhabitants, with 
very few' cxcciilions, appear to have efTected their escape, 
and to have carried with them almost all their movable 


property Nor is it an easy matter to conduct any 
further investigations Two towns are built upon the 
strata which successive eruptions of Vesuvius have depo 
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ntc<i over the buned air and its buildings are filled with 
a coarse kind of tufa, which offen almoit msuperable 
obstacles to the yorknipn. Ai fas^ therefor^ a* one 
portion has been excavated it has been filled up again 
with the matcmla removed fiom another porhon, and 
which it was nnpos«ble to carrj to the surfice. And 
moreoTcr to provide for the leomty of the houses in the 
two modem towns — Resma and Porto — it has been 
found necessary to budd up the ruins nnmedtatcly they 
have been despoiled of their treasures. 

The principal discoveries made at Herculaneum may 
be hnefly enumerated- A temple a wide street, paved 
with lava, and Imed with porticoes, leading to a second 
temple, a basilica, erected by Marcus Nonius, the pro- 
consul, measuring a i8 feet in length by 133 feet In breadth, 
and enclosed within a portco of forty two columns 
several blocks of buildinga a large and handsome vdla, 
embelhshcd with fountains, tenmni, busts, and statues 
(now in the Mnseo Boihonico) some Roman tombs a 
suburban villa and the theatre. The latter is the only 
object now visible underground, and it is so crowded with 
pfllais erected to support the rock above it, that no per 
feet coup ^ecd of iti arrangements can be anywhere 
obtamed- It u computed to have possessed accommoda 
don for 10 000 spectators. The area consists of nineteen 
rows of seats, about a foot high by three and a-balf feet 
wide, laid out, like those of the Pompeian theatres In 
cumc or wedge-shaped compaitmcnti. The volcanic 
matter at the back of the stage still exhibits the cast of 
the mask of a human fiice, almost as distinct as if it bad 
been taken in plaster 
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Two inscnpltons were found over tlie architraves of 
the side entrances to the orchestra From one of these 
It appears that the tlieatre was erected at the cost of 
Lucius Annius ^lammianus Rufus, Censor and Duumvir 
of Justice, from the other, that the architect was one 
Numisius, the son of Publius In a passage behind the 
postscenium is the well — opening, above ground, in the 
Corlile S Giacomo, in the mam street of Resina — which 
was the onginal cause of the e\ca^atlons that led to the 
disco\ erj' of the citj' 

At the right end of the proscenium is a rectangular 
basement for a statue, which bears the following inscrip- 
tion — "Ap Claudio C F Pulchro Cos Imp 

Herculanenses Post Mort ’’ At the left end a similar 
base is lettered — “M Nonio Balbo Prait ct Pro 

cons ” 

The roof and upper storj' of the building w'ere sup- 
ported by large square pilasters of red bnck, with marble 
cornices, and the surface was decorated wuth marble 
tablets and paintings, many of which have been removed 
to the Naples Museum Bronze statues w'ere found here 
of Drusus and Antonia, and the l^Iuses 

Herculaneum, the reader will remember, w'as not 
destroyed, like Pompeii, by showers of ashes, but by a 
torrent of volcanic mud, w'hich rolled over the city with 
resistless force, and filling all its edifices nearly to the 
roof, hardened as it dned into a coarse tufa. It has, 
therefore, to be cut away by the a\e, like solid stone 
And for this reason we need not hope that any important 
discoveries will be made if the Italian Government should 
resume the excavations 


a5S TffE PAST AtiD THE PRBSEHT 

IVe bid fiuwdi to the d«erted aty uj the wordi of x 
graccfol writer who acknowledges that it is difficult to 
exaggerate the unpreasicm produced on the ra rad by the 
nuns of Hcrcolaneurn, or the more extensive and mtC' 
resting remains of the once bright and lioninoiu Pompeu. 

Here,*' tayi Mis* Kavanagh, “ the Past is Present, and 
nses before n» m its meanest dctallsy and therefore m its 
greatest power We cannot walk ten steps without feel- 
ing, Is it tree I Arc the people of this aty really dead t 
Are the owners of these shops and houses really gone for 
cv^ert ^ViIl the worshippcra never come back to the 
temple J Will the atizcna ncrer again throng the fonmi 1 
Is the garden really forsaken for ercrl Wm children 
girls, and ilares never again gather beneath the colon- 
nade of the villa, or look from the terrace at the purple 
mountains, with their green slopes and the smoke of dis- 
tant waterfidls t Which is the traest— that Past which 
suiToimds ns, and seems so near , or that Present, which 
fades away from thought, and acems lo far when we enter 
the charmed cityJ" 

And thus, though it be, u Sir Walter Scott cmphaH 
k cally termed it, a Oty of the Dead, yet shall it also and 
* CTCT remam for the cultivated mind for the nvid i m agt n a 
non, a City of the laving. Recall the past , people the 
noisy theatre and the busy foram crowd the temple 
with adonng worshippcn place the beauty in her 
boudoir and the artist m hjs studio, the judge on hlf 
bench and the soldier at hu post pour through the 
Btreca the rushing, animated, restless life of antfquify , 
and then shad Pompeii and Herculaneom live again, if 
only in a summer dream. 
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c\ca\ niton'; '^uU in Mgoroiis prosecution nl 
ai-jc PompLii arc constnniU rc\caling new tren- 
surcs anti fresh objects of intcresL \inong 

F-iZ2liw ^ *■ 

ihcsc I ina> refer to i bcnuliful slatuctte in 
bronre, supposed to represent ” Narcissus hstening to 
Lcho,’ svlncli Ins not unjusUj been described as the 
most precious work of ihe class Imherio obiiined from 
the nuns, and “a masterpiece of ancient art” It was 
dug out of what appears to ln\c been a washing or 
scouring establishment, judging from the numerous 
leaden \ats and deep basins of terra cotta found on the 
ground floor You see in it a graceful, rounded, \olup- 
luous figure, naked c\ccpt for the goat-skin flung loosed) 
over the left shoulder, and the hunter’s coiluirn or bits 
kins, laced round the ankle, and reaching to the calf of 
the leg The head is inclined over the left shoulder, in 
the act of listening, and the face wears an intent and 
pecuharl)' earnest expression A branch of ny and i\)- 
bemes is wound among the hair The right hand is 
lifted, and the first finger directed to the spot from 
w'hence proceeds the voice of the amorous Echo Tlie 
left hand rests daintily on the hip The sockets of the 
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eyes, which bad once been fiiJed inth fiQver or fvoiy ire 
now empty 

This ciqniHtc ftatucUe would *eem to be of Greek 
workmanihip, and the copy in all probability, of some 
famoiis fltatne. Its execabon is adnnmble the chUcb 
Img dear and \Tgoroui. The fomu arc softly rounded, 
and the pnnciples of anatomy conicJentlotisly atndjed. 
The discoToy of so precjom a wort of art u in itself an 
almost enffiaent reward for the labour bestowed upon the 
Pompeian cicavartona 

An amber figure of Cupid disgnismg him y If m a wig 
was discoTCTcd about 1864, It teems to hare been 
conedered an arddo of great vahic, for it had been 
earned away with a tmall collection of tflver coins, by 
tome ftigiUvc from the empuon, whose skeleton was 
found hard by A lamp of lohd gold weighing thirty 4 hree 
and a-half ounces, has alto been dog op. 

Early m 1867 the ercaTutors came upon a hermed 
cally^scaled bronze vend, which, when opened was 
found to contnm a considerable quantity of water 
Some adventurous byxtanders drank of the hqtud, and 
agreed in pronouncing it fresh, dear and of reraaitiblc 
softneti. It had been pr«erved for neariy eightten 
hundred years. 

The works of art and vanons objects of interest 
obtained at Pompen and Herculaneum are ffftserved in 
the hloseum at Naples. The recent acquisition of the 
pianos collection by the British Museum will, however 
place within reach of the Londoner seven andent rehes 
of great value These are mural paioUngs, and then 
beauty and importance are undeouble From P m^eif 
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come the folloAving — A spinted group of three figures, 
one of whom is playing the lyre , a fine representation 
of Ulysses escaping the blandishments of the Sirens — 
winged, bird-footed creatures these, with lutes and 
double pipes, chanting melodiously their weurd strains, 
while sitting on skeleton-strewn rocks which hem in on 
either side the strait through whose wateis the subtle 
Odysseus guides his barque , and a temple, or some 
other stately pillared building , — knowledge of perspec- 
tive being clearly shown in the vanishing lines of the 
architecture and in the water-surface From Hetaila- 
neum Anadne reclining on the shore, and as she 
wakes from her slumber, raising her hand in entreaty 
towards Theseus, who nevertheless urges his rowers to 
bear his galley with increased speed from the despainng 
maiden From Stabice Two poets, crowned, and 
apparently reciting then verses , a recumbent female 
figure, holding a vase of flowers in her left hand , and, 
lastly, a bird, painted with wonderful truth and finish 
The processes of the excavation are descnbed by a 
penodical essayist with much livelmess , and in our 
bnef account we shall freely borrow from his pages * 

We will suppose that the reader is desirous of witness- 
ing a “ scavo ” Several chambers are generally kept in 
readiness for this purpose It has been ascertained from 
expenence that articles of importance are usually found 
on the ground floor, m the lapillo or ashes The ‘‘ scavo” 
IS consequently prepared by removmg all the volcanic 
matenal which covers the building to mthin about four 
or five feet of the floor The entrances to the chamber 

* Quarterly Review, No ccxxx., pp 335-337 
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eye*, which had once been filled with tflver or ivory ire 
now empty 

This exqumtc stohiette wonld •ecm to be of Greek 
workmanship, ind the copy m all probability of lotne 
Caniou* Btatnc. It* cjecotion 1 * idnurable the chuel- 
hng dear and \Tgorona. The form* are softly roonded, 
and the pnnaplei of anatomy coniaentioasly studied. 
The ducovery of so preaoo* i work of art u in itself an 
almost sufficient reward for the labour bestowed upon the 
Pompeian cxcavabonx 

An amber figure of Cupid disguising humelf in a wig 
was discoTercd about 186+, It seems to hare been 
considered an article of great value for it had been 
earned away with a small collection of silver coins, by 
some fpgitrve firom the ernphon, whoso skeleton was 
found hard by A lamp of soUd gold, weighing thirty-three 
and a-half oonccs, has also been dog np. 

Early In 1867 the cxcavatori came upon a hermeti 
caily-sealed bronre vessel, which, when opened, was 
found to contam a consadeiable qtnmtity of water 
Some adrentaroa* bystanders drank of the liquid, and 
agreed in pronouncing it fresh, dear and of remarkable 
softness. It had been preservcir for nearly dghtten 
hundred years. 

The works of art and vanoui objects of interest 
obtained at Pompen and Herculaneum are preserved in 
the hfusenm at Naples. The recent oeqursitJon of the 
Blafas collection by the Bntwh Museum will, howc^•cr 
pkice within reacii of the LomioTitT strtn anaent relk* 
of great value These are mornl paintings, and their 
beauty and importance arc nndenuble. From 
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conic the following — .V spinted group of three figures 
one of whom is playing the l)rc , a fine representation 
of Uljsses escaping the blaiuhshmcnts of the Sirens— 
winged, bird footed creatures these, with lutes and 
double pipes, chanting melodiously their weird strains, 
while sitting on skeleton strewn rods which hem m on 
either side the strait through whose waters the subtle 
0d}sscus guides his barque, and a temple, or some 
other statclj pillared building, — knowledge of pcrspcc* 
tuc being clearlv shown in the lanishing lines of the 
architecture and in the water surface Troni Jlensihu 
nann Ariadne reclining on the sliorc, and as she 

wakes from her slumber, raising her hand in entreat) 
towards Theseus, who ne\crthclcss urges his rowers to 
bear his galle) with increased speed from the despairing 
maiden From Sfahet Two poets, crowned, and 
apparentl) reciting their verses , a recumbent female 
figure, holding a \ase of fiowers in her left hand , and, 
lastly, a bird, painted with wonderful tnith and finish 
The processes of the e\ca\ation arc described b) a 
periodical essa)ist with much liteliness , and in our 
bnef account we shall freely borrow from his pages * 

We will suppose that the reader is desirous of witness- 
ing a ^‘scavo" Several chambers are generally kept m 
readiness for this purpose It has been ascertained from 
evpenence that articles of importance are usually found 
on the ground floor, m the laptllo or ashes The ‘^scavo” 
IS consequently prepared by removing all the volcanic 
matenal which covers the building to within about four 
or five feet of the floor The entrances to the chamber 

• *'Quarlcrl> Rcncu, >ro ccxxx , pp 335-337 
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are then cau^fuDy closed with *toncs, and no one u 
allowed to go m ontil the final cxcaration takes place. 

On the appointed day Signor Fiorclh, the director of 
the works, accompanies the visitor to PompeiL Twelve 
or fourteen workmen under a Bupennlendent, who 
watches them dosejy to prevent any petty pflfenogi are 
ready for the day’s task. They usually ludade a couple 
of sHtfol eiciTatori, who hare to remove with peculiar 
caution the deposit of loose pumice-stones or induiated 
mud which preserres the anhquitiea searched for. The 
remainder of the party consists of women girls, and boys, 
who arc employed in removing the rubbish. The mode 
of procedure adopted is scarcely less rude and prumtivc 
than that which Mr Layard pursued at Nmevch. The 
diggers loosen the earth which, shovelled into baskets, 
a earned away by the laughing, cnging jesting NeapoU- 
tani to carts ready to receive iL Ilie superintendent, 
whose well practised eye detects the smallest object, 
occasionally peka up a com or a fiigmcnt of metal 
Suddenly the eacnvotois stop, and call the directors 
attention to a discovoy “ The colour of the ‘ lapillo 
tells us if an object in bronie or iron is about to be 
uncovered. If of copper or bronze, the blue oxidation 
peculiar to Pompen tints the soil if of Iron the iccrti ii 
betrayed by the reddish-brown hne which marks the 
presence of that metaL An experienced workman, snth 
a kind of trowel, now removes the ^ lapillo, and by 
dexterous manipulation contrives to uncover the object 
of which he u m quest without injuring it on elegant 
bronze vase, perhaps— a glass amphora— a cameo or 
necklace — a statuette— or an iron nteusn of extretne 
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ranty If the thing discovered is of bronze, lead, 01 
glass. It IS generally in excellent condition , if of iron, so 
much decomposed, as in most cases to fall m pieces on 
exposure to the air The object is carefully removed by 
the supenntendent, placed on a tray, and a note made 
of the place and position in which it was found, and of 
any peculiar circumstances attending its discovery A 
more detailed description is afterwards taken in the 
receiving-room, and the article finally transferred to the 
Royal Museum at Naples, or added to the small collec- 
tion now being formed at Pompeii 

The diggers and earners resume their labours, and at 
length the chamber is entirely cleared We then re- 
cognize it to be the “ tablinuvi'^ in the house of a wealthy 
citizen The walls are elaborately painted in vivid 
colours and with fantastic designs If they are found to 
be insecure they are immediately strengthened by iron 
brackets, by wooden props, or buttresses of masonry 
The frescoes of superior merit are carefully removed by 
detaching the plaster from the wall, and over those which 
are suffered to remain a varnish is spread to protect them 
from the atmosphere The pavement is either in simple 
patterns of black and white tesserse or of graceful mosaic, 
adorned with flowers, fruit, masks, or figures in bnght 
colours “ On removing from it the last la^er of rubbish 
we come upon a perfect skeleton It is that of a woman, 
probably the mistress of the house She had attempted 
to fly on that fatal night, and had thought to save her 
jewel case — the ‘ mundtis vmhebrisl ‘ the woman’s all’ — 
inclosed in its wooden casket or pyxis We find the 
hinges, the lock, and the ornamental fittin s, wh b4^ 
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bong of bront« and n*oi7 hive been preserved, whikt 
the wood work has penshed. Scattered arotmd her are 
iti contents — her golden car nngs bracelets, and meek 
Uce hong with cunous amulets, such as objects m coral 
supposed to bring fecundity a dosed hand with the two 
fingers extended to ward off the evil eye, a bee In onyx 
of exquisite workmanship, u an angury of good, and 
httle bcDs, whoso sound dnees away contagion her 
jewcBcd rings a fragment of her ivory comb her 
bronze looking-glass , the ivory pms that gathered up 
her tresses and a few imall glais and alabaster vases 
and botdes which held her omtmenti and perfames. If 
the lava mod has jieuctrated into her chamber the mould 
of the casket itself may be pre se rred, so that a perfect 
cast may be taken of it and even the impression of the 
linen garments which formed part of her wardrobe may 
be plainly seen. Near her lies a terra-cotta lamp, with 
its cl^^ant dolphin-shaped cover It had fallen from 
her hands when she sunk exhausted, after m vain gropmg 
her way through the thick darkness. 

The excavations at present arc earned on in a part of 
the town which seems to have been mainly occupied by 
petty tmdcTS, and consists of shops and bouses of a plain 
character 

One mtcrestmg disco\tiy made here is that of a Pom- 
peian Eattng-Honse. On a white marble slab in the 
front room stood an earthen pipkin containing small fish, 
whidi had apparently been cooked m oil with raisins and 
onions, and were ready to be served up, when the sudden 
doom fen upon the town. Into a kind of bnck range 
were let deep basins of eaithcnwarc and metal, and be* 
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neath them small open fire-places kept warm the 
vanous messes Upon the top were lying the ladles em- 
ployed m distnbuting them A rude tripod of iron upon 
the earthen floor supported an iron caldron for boiling 
water, and in the centre of the room was a portable iron 
cooking store, of exceedingly ingenious construction 
Against the walls uere ranged a number of deep bronze 
trays of vanous sizes, fitting into one another A few 
glass w’lne-yars were scattered about, and one or two 
square panes of window -glass 
The inner shop or room contained several earthen 
amphonc of ranous sizes, w'hich had been used for 
“bottling" select wines One was lettered, “Frvt T 
Clavd 1111 L Vitellio 111 Cos," from whence we in- 
fer that the w me w as bottled in the fourth year of the 
consulate of Tiberius Claudius, and the third of Lucius 
Vitellius, or A D 47 One wine, from the island of Cos, 
IS called “ Covm Granatrm” — the epithet “ granatvm ” 
describing, I suppose, some peculiar flavour It was 
bought from the cellar of Aienus Felix at Rome — a 
w'lne-merchant of repute, perhaps, for the quality of his 
wares Another jar is inscnbed “ Kor Opt" — le, the 
very best Corcyra. We also meet with a wine called 
“ Old Luna,” which appears to have been purchased by 
a certain Comeha of M Valenus Abmnericus, and to 
have been four years in bottle 

LVN VET 2 

A ini R 2 

n 

X nil S J 

M VALERI ABINNERICI 

The letter r stands, it may be, for Rubrum, “ red and 
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X itu s may refer to the price paid, or the quantity pur 
chased 

At the bottom of tha inner room was a baking-oven, 
irhoBc mootb "was still dosed with an iron plate, and 
within which were found eighty three loaves, block and 
chaired, but BtiH retaining their shape, that of a modern 
double loaf scored on the topi On the floor lay the iron 
shovel which was used to remove the loaves frara the 
oven. Various vessels in metal tome bronze trays, and 
olives, beans, nuts, and onions, were scattered about the 
room. The workman had been surprised at hrs work, 
and just as he left it the stranger gazes upon it, after the 
lapse of eighteen centuries. 

These excavations have not yet revealed the dwellmgs 
of the poor which probably stlli he buned in the two- 
thirds of the aty which now await diidosurc. A humble 
of taverns has, however been dl5covc^^dl, one of 
which, on the outskirts, would seem to have been fre- 
quented by peasants from the country It contained 
small sleeping apartments, the occupants of which occa 
Monally scratched their names and made remaiks on the 
waDa. Evidences of this kind have been found of a 
Pnetomn soldier on furlough, of a group of Hinetant 
pantommusts, and of a native of Pozzuoli, who wished 
good luck to his native place. 

The ruins of Pompon ore now entered at two points — 
by the Street of the Tombs, and by the gate leading to 
the Forum, Ever) vfsJior pays a fee of two francs, and, 
in return, b funushed with a plan of the cxcavatioits and 
n guide. It should be noted that the appellations of the 
bouses and streets are being changed V'hcn iwssJble 
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the name of the owner is substituted, or else his occu 
pation IS designated, and the house numbered In the 
preceding pages, however, I have thought it advisable to 
preserve the old and better-known nomenclature 

A museum of Pompeian rehcs has been established, 
and a library is m course of formation exclusively de 
voted to works on Pompeu, or authorities on the arts 
and sciences of antiquity 

During the ^vlnter a corps of five hundred men, women, 
and children labour at the excavations , m the summer, 
on account of the unhealthmess of the site, only fifty are 
employed It is calculated that the whole city will have 
been bared to the curiosity of the modem virtuoso in 
another ten years 

As far as we can now judge, says a writer already re- 
ferred to, Pompeu must have closely resembled in its 
principal features a modem Eastern city It is certain 
that almost every house was provided ivith a mcenianuin 
— that IS, a projecting gallery or balcony, either open or 
roofed, which overhung the street, was built of bnck, 
and supported by strong wooden beams or props The . 
exterior of the houses, however, afforded but httle pro- 
mise of the beauty, grace, and richness within The 
sudden change from the naked brick walls facmg the 
narrow street to the spacious penstyle, embellished with 
paintings, marbles, and coloured frescoes — decorated 
with flower-beds, made musical ivith murmunng foun- 
tains — and encircled by alcoves and colonnades, into 
which the ardent rays of an Italian sun were demed 
entrance by rich tapestries and embroidered hangings, 
will remind the Oriental traveller of Damascus and Ispa- 
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han. Finmenily niggestm; of an Eastern town, more 
over are the orerhanging galkrie*, with their imall ht 
ticed window# the low small, and even squalid shops, 
where trade seems to struggle for breathlr^-ipacc , the 
marble slabs on which the vcDder exposed his wares, and 
received then price and the awnings stretched across 
the street 

Few madents in connection with recent excarations 
more forcibly recall to one's mind the terrible "last 
scene m the Pompeian drama than the followuig, which 
I give as sketched by hL blare Monmer with remark 
able fidelity and spirit* 

In 1863, he says, under a mass of nun, the eircarolori 
discovrred an empty space, at whose bottom some bones 
were drsccmiblc. They immediately Bummoned bL 
FioreUi to the spot, who conceived a fchdtous idea. He 
caused some plaster to be poured whUe hquH rato the 
hole, and the same operation was renewed at other points 
where similar bones were thought to be visibla After 
words the crust of pumice-stone and hard ashes which 
enveloped, as m a shroud, these objects, having been 
carefully removed, before the eye were revealed the 
skeletons of four human corpses, kou may sec them 
now m the Museum at Isaples. 

One of these bodies is that of a woman, near whom 
ninety-one pieces of money two silver vases, some keys 
and jewels were discovered. She was making her escape 
with these treasures when overtaken by death In the 
narrow street \ou may see her still, itrctcbcd open 

U*rB Po«i»8 *1 Pcripftm O' Tew ij« Urtxi* 
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her left ‘5 k1o . \ou nnj dt‘^tingru‘;h her held drc«, liic 
texture of her clodics two nnits of ‘tiher which she wears 
on her finger, one of her hinds is broJ^'ni — observe the 
colluhr <:trutture of the bone the left arm is niscd and 
crooked the dehcitc bind is clenched, so tint the naiK, 
)ou cm see, ha\c entered the fiC'.h , all the body appears 
swollen and contracted , the legs alone, \er) slender, 
remain extended, xon itereenc that she stniegled in a 
prolonged agon) , her attitude is th U of sufioring, not of 
death 

Behind her ha\e fallen a woman and a )oung girl, 
the elder — her mother, perhaps — was of humble birth, to 
judge from the si7c of her cars, she wore on her finger 
onU a ring of iron , her left leg raised and stretched, 
shows that she too has suffered, tliough less than the 
noble lad\ . the poor lose less in dting ' Near her, as if 
on the same bed, lies her )Oung daughter, one is at the 
head, the other at the foot , their legs cross 1 his joung 
girl, almost a child, jrroduccs a strange impression on 
the spectator )ou can clcarl) discern the texture, the 
folds of her clothing — the linen which cohered licr arm 
dow n to the wTisl — some rents here and there exposing 
the skin — and the embroider)' of the small shoes which 
encased her feet, above all, )Ou sec her last hour, her 
supreme moment, as if one had been present at it, under 
the wTalh of Vesux lus — she had raised her robe over licr 
head in her terror, she fell, while running, with her face 
against the ground, and being unable to rise, liad suj)- 
ported on one arm her )Oung and feeble head One 
hand is open, as if she had held something — jicrhaps 
the veil which covered hex The finger-bones pierce 
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throtigh the plaiter she did not endure any kmg pain 
yet upon her it n moat pitiful to look she iras not 
fifteen yearn old. 

The fourth body u that of a man of gigantic itature. 

‘‘He has Sung himself on his hack to die bravely his 
arms and legs are straight, and immovtibrc. His clothes 
arc very sharply defined, the tunic irhich once was new 
and brilliant, the sandata (totem) laced to the feet, mtih 
the iron nail* that fastened the wooden teles ttill pblnly 
dhcemiblc. On the bone of one finger he wean a nng 
of iron hts mouth k open, and torae teeth on: want 
mg his note and cheek bone* arc bold!) marked the 
eyes and hair have disappeared, but the mustache rc 
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One of these— Signor Michele Roggicrp, who latch roe 
cceded Fiorelli as chief director of the cicavatwra— ^ave 
an interesting account of all that had been done uncc 
the work of disuitemng Pompeu begaa This portion 
of the commemomOon ended* the bell rang mmmomng 
the visitors to the excavations It had arranged 
that on this occasion no fewer than ten chamber* should 
be opened and their contents revealed and soon each 
of these was surrounded by an eagerly expectant croird. 
The rtxuns to be excavated had already been to for 
cleared that only about foot feet of rcrmamcd 

The workmen began to ply their picks, ond os the sconx 
fell away from one of the chambers — the one which 
yielded the nchett harvest— a green object gradually dis- 
closed rtsdh which proved to be a small bronre home, 
nine inches m length then foDowed an amphora, two 
bronze vases, and an iron key Other interesting objects 
followed m q^ck succession throughout the whole of the 
three hours dunng which the excavating lasted. There 
were," says an eye witness, to wbo*e graphic account in 
the Tma we are mdebted for these details, « at least a 
dozen bronze irises of diflercnt shapes, sues, and uses, 
with and without handles, ond m one a number of bronze 
corns oxidized together and many other corns were 
found at mterrah dunng the excavution. There were 
many handsome brorue fibulx, several bronze bracekt^ 
a number of nngs, many lena-cotta vases, tazzc, and 
(unphorce, and a remarkable number of little terra-cotta 
water-cups for bird-cages, vanotis kitchen utensils, a spit, 
forks and kmvea of uxm, a bronze bottle a number of 
little bronze bcUs, a dagger with ivory handle, a kmfc 
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^\lth non handle, a bronre casserole, and a tcrra-coUa 
inonc) bov” 

Neither gold nor sihcr ornaments were found, nor 
anj thing in the character of the wall decorations to indi- 
cate thvat the house had been inhabited b) the wcaltliy 
As the c\ca\ation proceeded, however, the social posi- 
tion of the inmates and the use to which the chamber 
had been put became evident Little earthenware pots, 
described as drinking-vessels for birds, liad already been 
found, when, on digging to the left of the entrance, 
the) encountered a heap of millet seed comjiletely turned 
into charcoal Close by it there was found a heap of 
hemp seed, and another of a small kind of bean, along 
with remains of the sacks which had held them Behind 
these, and close to the wall, lay bits of carbonized wood, 
iron hinges, nails, and hoops, the latter ev idcntly the re- 
mains of small bins or barrels, which had been ranged 
along the wall, while on the opposite side were found 
a double row of terra-cotta vessels for holding seed 
Appearances thus plainly indicated that the chamber had 
been the shop of a seed merchant and bird-seller This 
supposition was, however, confirmed when a piece of 
sconce more solid than usual fell asunder and disclosed 
the skeleton of a small singing bird Other bird remains 
were found, thus putting it beyond all doubt that the 
chamber thus unearthed on the eighteenth centenarj^ of 
Its entombment had been a bird-dealer’s shop, with its 
stock of cages, birds, and seeds The presence in a shop 
of so many articles of domestic use — including, besides 
those already mentioned, a splendid bronze candelabrum 
— was explained by the fact that the floor of the apart- 
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mcnt above, wbich probably formed the dwelling house 
of the dealer m birds, had grven way can}Tiig the house 
hold fiimiture with it to the chamber beneath. Of the 
other chambers opened on this memonihle occasion, some 
revealed nothing, others only a few teira-cotia and bronze 
vessels, while m one room a skeleton was found, and m 
another four aH huddled together. 
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temj^a-a or pamtiDg on dry ttncco in >rhidi the bodyo/ 
c»loaT U thin, but laid on throaghout Pure fre*co 
paintings are rare, but tbe walls were almost invamUy 
prepared in this way as grounds for designs executed in 
one of the other two method*. The general style of 
execution u free, bold, and vigorotu, the artists were 
cndcntly Gieci*, or brought up in a Greek tcfaool and 
their work u almost whollj of a decorative character 
It must therefore be judged from tins point of new not 
as the compostiODs of a great master carcfollj matured, 
and designed for an mdependent existence, but as the 
swift and ipmted productions of a ready “brush, in 
tended to embellish the walls of an atrhim or a tahhmim. 
The subjects are selected with a fine eye to effect the 
colounng is always nvid and hnpressiTe the omamenta 
uon show* an exhaustible wealth of fancy and one can 
not help wishmg that our English mansions were timflarly 
bnghtened and enriched by things of equal beauty 

Most noticeable m the Muzco Nadonale are the fol- 
lowing frescoes, some of which have been described in 
the precedmg pages — 

The Love-Mcrchant offering for sale a cage full of 
Cupid*. A handsome lady leans against a pillar while 
the merchant pulls from his cage a hltlc Cupid by the 
wing. Two more remain m it two hare previously 
been released whDe a fifth who best succeeds in en 
gaging the ladyi atteoboD, flics towards her with two 
garlands in his hands. 

The Sacrifice of Iphigenta, supposed to be a copy ol 
the celebrated picture by Tmunthes, which Pliny hai 
described (Hist Nat xxiv lo, a 36). 
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Anadne deserted by Theseus 

Achilles instructed by Chiron to play upon the lyre 
The contrast of colours is particularly well managed and 
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Pylades and Orestes, chained, and led away to the 
sacnfice 

AchiUes dehvenng Briseis to the heralds of Aga- 
memnon — a chef-d'a.uvre of ancient art 

Theseus slaying the Minotaur 

Telephus nounshed by the Hind, while Hercules, Pan, 
and Fortune attend him — this was removed from Her- 
culaneum 

Antiope’s revenge Circe bound to the horns of the bull 


s. 
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Medea coDtanphmg the death of her childreo who, 
meanwhile, are amoimg thcmadvei at phj- — a noblj 
conceiTed and admirably ciecnted compoaition, imitated. 
It II loppoaed, &om the famona picture by Tunomacha* 
of Byiantram, with whxh Juhm Caaar ennched hu 
temple to Vcnm Genitni, 

The marmge of Bacchoi and Anadnc — fall of poeti- 
cal intention.'’ 

Maamusa and Sopbonbba — an hutoncal picture. 
Sopbonisba holda the poisoned cop, which JIaiinUia, 
whfle embracing her preraili upon her to dnnlc that she 
may escape the ignommy of figunng in Scipio s tnamph. 

The St vex i Djjys of the Weei, jrpmsented fcy tfceaeim 
planets. 

TTie Daniatncc, or Dinang-Girls. 

Mam and Venus. 

W c now paas to the JUpsata which at Poinpcli were cm 
ployed not only for pavemcnti but for mural decoration. 
The " Battle of Issui is the largest and finest anaent 
mosaic now caUmt It irai found in the House of the 
Faun 03 were Aerates ndmg on a tiger or panther and 
a decorative design of inasLi and wreaths. 

I have referred, m a preceding section lother^^fraj^ttn 
or rehcanal which eahibiU the chonigua instructing the 
perfonotn la their parta Eijuahy noieworthy arc • 

Lycurgus attached by Bacchantes and a panther for 
ordenng the vines to be dMtro)'cd. 

Thesetu conquering the MinoUar 

The Three Graces. 

A magpie stealing a mirror out of a basket 
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Sadpiures — The pnestessEumachia^ tlie statue erected 
in her honour by the guild of ftdlones, or dyers, at 
Pompeii 

And from Herculaneum — Hercules and Omphale , a 
fine Roman bust of Alexander the Great, wearing the two 
small horns, insignia of divinity, as son of Jupiter 
Ammon , a colossal figure of Claudius, seated , a colossal 
seated statue of Jupiter, with the head of Augustus , the 
fine statue known as Anstides, though by some critics 
called ^schines — a masterpiece of high intellectual ex- 
pression, the embodiment m marble of the tranquil 
dignity of Genius , the Muses, found in the theatre at 
Herculaneum , busts of Bacchus, Demosthenes, and 
Themistocles , and statues of Cicero, Homer, and 
SullcL 

Bronze Statues — An admirable representation of the 
Sleeping Faun, from Herculaneum , two Discoboli, or 
quoit-players, watching the result of a throw (Hercu- 
laneum), the Dancing Faun, an exquisite conception, 
found in the so called House of the Faun at Pompeii , 
a beautiful group of Bacchus and Ampelus, from the 
House of Pansa — it was found, with some other objects 
of importance, in a dyer’s caldron, and had evidently 
been wrapped up in a linen fabnc, the owner hoping to 
carry it with him in his flight from the city, colossal 
statue of Augustus as Jupiter, a Drunken Faun, and a 
life-size Mercury in repose — very beautiful m idea, and 
not less beautiful m execution — both were discovered at 
Herculaneum , a small figure of Apollo (from Pompeu), 
holding in one hand the lyre, in the other a plectrum — 
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the ejTs »re of fflver Alexander the Great raoooted on 
hi3 favourite hone, Bucephalus — a vigorouj cotnposiuon 
of high artistic excellence (from Herculaneum) CUudlus 
Onesuf (from Herculaneum) and Fortune planted on a 
globe (fixim Pompoi). 

Among the smaller bronres, chiefl/ excavated at 
Pompeii, I maj mentron — 

A candelabrom of exquisite design, three feet In hwght 
At the comer of a rectangular base stands a nch angular 
pniar surmounted by a capital, and adorned with a comic 
mask on one tide, and a bulTi head, with the Greek 



word Bwepavtior (bucramor bo™ craniom), on the other 
Four decorated branches project from the angles of the 
abacus, and from these the lamps ore suspended. The 
pbnth, or base, is inlaid with silrcr onuroent, vinc4caTcs, 
grapes, and fruit the leaves in silver the stems and 
fruit m a glittering brass. On one wdc is a naked 
Bacchus, hit plaited locks garlanded with iv) nding on 
a panther and llfriug a drinking cup In hn right hand. 
On the other an altar with a 6re burning upon It The 
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whole lias a singuhrlj graceful and charming effecl It 
was found in the House of Diomcdcs 

Ladies' ioiletie ai tides — These comiinsc car rings, some 
with and some without pearl pendants, square and round 
mirrors of polished metal, breastpins, rings with ser- 
pents’ heads , necklaces, pots for rouge, combs, hair-pins, 
and bodkins of nor) 



Kitchen utensils — Here you will see portable cooking- 
stoves, jelly-moulds fashioned m imitation of birds and 
animals, scales and weights, caldrons, saucepans, frying- 
pans, lamps, lamp-stands, tnpods, and such a variety of 
pots as might gratify the cupidity of the most avaricious 
English housewife 

There may also be found in this collection numerous 
specimens of latches, locks, keys, door-hinges, "boUc^ 
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iCTCffi, stuTups, bndle*, thimbles, dist*f& ipmdies, wnt 
mg matenals, bdls, vises, militaiy trophies, flc^i-booki, 
brixiem — m a word of almost every article thit entered 
into the economy of the daily life of antiquity And it 
may be aaertcd, u the conclusion to be drawn from 
then- cjouDination, that they exhibit m a remarkable 
manner the anaent love of elegance and grace, whDe 
demonstritnig how far inferior m fitness and ingenuity 
the best of them are to modem contnvanccs. 

Giass and Tirra-cAia — I ba\T already oUnded to 
the absurdity of the notion which long prevailed, that the 
anaents were ignorant of glass. The Naples Collection 
contains upwards of fonr thousand specimens, mcludlog 
almost eveiy aitidc that coold be fashioned in this 
material, from a lnmmous scmi-tranxparcnt tosc (dis 
covered in the House of Diomcdcs) of artistic design 
and graceful execution, to a common window pane. In 
terra-cotta the articles manafactnred arc of even greater 
\‘ancty Here Is the amphora, m which “ fine old crusty 
wine was preserved the raonej box in which the 
young I^cuHos or the child Aglaii stored away their 
sanngt the duhes which held at table the Ambraoan 
kid or the muroena firom some celebrated fish-pond the 
lamps which ht up the tabUnum, the atriutn, or the 
cubicula the \otivc statnettes offered by the devout at 
the shnnes of their fa>'Ounle deities and the sepulchral 
urns which finally contained the ashcr of the dead- ^ou 
ma) ascend from the cellar and the kitchen to the boodoir 
and the banquclmg-room and find on abundant store 
of artidcs suitable for each apartment The anoent 
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pollcis must surely have been mtir ofsubslancc, from the 
e\lraordinar}' demand which prc\ ailed for their wares 

1 0 notice the S/A f/ 0 / //(////<•// fs, w orn by 

the dandies and beaiitics of rompeii, or cinplojcd to 
decorate the houses of the wealth) , to describe the vases 
and the cameos, the tripods and the has reliefs, the 
gems and intaglios, which ha\e been found among its 
rums, would be simply impossible, c\en if I restricted 
myself to the dull baldness of a catalogue I can only 
say that they throw' an important light on the arts, 
manners, and customs of antiquity, and brighten up many 
allusions in the classic writers which otherwise would 
bafile us b) their obscurity In conclusion, therefore, 1 
shall content myself with a reference to the rap)ri, dis 
co\ercd in 1752 in a suburban villa at Herculaneum 
'1 hese are formed of tliin lamina:, or layers, of the vege- 
table tissue of the papyrus reed,"* so cemented together 
with a kind of glue as to form a long narrow sheet, vary'- 
ing from eight to sixteen inches m breadth, and polished 
in such a manner as to provide a suitable surface for the 
reception of the ink — a black liquid applied by means of 
a reed or calamus The number of papyn exceeds 
seventeen hundred and fift), and of these only one 
hundred and eight) -six ha^e been unrolled, facsimiled, 
and published, while not more than twenty ha\e been 
interpreted and translated Among them arc tw 0 books 
of a treatise “Do Natura,” by Epicurus, and essays or 
discourses on Music and Rhetoric by Philodomus 
Those hitherto deciphered have been published in a 

A plant of the penu'; C^/eniSy indigcnou'? *0 I^g>pt 
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TTork entitled “ Herculanensram A dummum qxEC super 
sunt”* 

Nearly all the ilSS. hare lost their firtt leaves, but the 
titles are repeated at the end. They ore written m 
columns from three to four inches wide each column 
contammg from twenty to forty Imes, and sepamtod from 
another by a space of about on inch. The sentences arc 
not distmgiushed by stops of any kfaxl 

The above nnpeifcct list mcludes the more notable 
discoveries made m the buried abes of Campania, and 
is luffiaent, at all events, to convey to the reader’s mmd 
a tolerably accurate idea of their intnnsjc value and ar 
clncological importance. 
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